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fa war or a prospumus lime in 
f or in France- -these 
Ulj un con nee led events beyond 
control have determined the 
(Cubans who. despite their iru- 
iaocencu. were the only links 
the in. The island was never 
E. Ail great events, (rum the 
Bit Wars lo the Sue/ crisis, 
ip Cuba; and the hislury of the 
Kn of Castro is the history of 
!s ilsetl self-consciously a sreal 
jwse purpose was lo escape the 
t . fc.MBrjphic.il a* well as 
It clrcKiittUnecs. 


parh oT the world have been discov- 
ering. The nnrralivv stops rather 
abruptly in October. I%2. when the 
Russians withdrew their missiles 
from Cuba and in return the United 
Stales acquiesced in the existence of 
a nationalist communist stale ninety 
miles from its shores. In a brief epi- 
logue (of a mere seventy pages) Pro- 
fessor Thomas draws up a ralhcr pes- 
simistic balancciyhcct of Cuba's 
freedoms since the island passed into 
the Soviet orbit ; but both the pro- 
logue (concerned with domiimlion by 
the English) and the epilogue (deal- 
ing with the period of dependence 
on Russia; are little more than 
asides. 
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Db of the jtcki Mrcnglhs of 
fir Thonjaiks bunk that ho is 
iKciotK 0/ Ific inudcquiicy of 11 
•9) imiruniil perspective in 
1 history. He ahVuys puis the 
* aflairs into Ihcir proper inler- 
contcxl, even when ihiv re- 
RRglhy excursions into the 
i; slave trade nnd ihe world 
fkcl. or into Spanish and 
merienn politics. H is Cuba’s 
Jo jvin control over its own 
Vhicli Cttha: or The Pursuit 
out ostensibly sets out to 
’J >nl in practice the main 
ends to be rather narrower 
pursuil of freedom from 
inles control. 

face of ii Professor Thomas 
l^n a monumental political 
of the Caribbean's largeftf 
' L - prosperous island from 
with the main empfra* 
! list thirty years of the- per- - 
njosl of [he book is devoted 
■n which the United States 
volved that it could also be 
■ ■ P art of Its history— an 
tf a . ncl 11 nf tattering slant on 
.history, lo be sure, but 
hly significant une, a? other 
wines in Some: quite distant 


The narrative starts, with Inex- 
plicable uhr-uptness. on March 5, 
I7(i2. 'Ihe English navy seJ/ed 
Havana (at lhat lime a larger city 
Limn New York) from Spain and Hie 
ensuing eleven months of British 
occupation transformed the island's 
economy, opening it to the main 
currents of world trade, which 11L 
this time meant fundamentuHy the 
slave trade. The Cuban expedition 
enhanced a number of English for- 
tunes and financed the purchase of 
several handsome estates in the Eng- 
lish countryside. Describing an 
estate in Norfolk, Professor Thomas 
comments wrily that “it was nol 
the kisl tranquil scene in an Anglo- 
Saxon Country ‘ financed by blood- 
shed in Cuba or the Caribbean “. 



•(» 


: 


Cuba* sugar production ex- 
panded rapidly in the yen ns follow- 
ing the English occupation, but the 
island was still only a marginal pro- 
ducer at the end of tihe eighteenth 


f-idcl Castro with N. S. Khrushchev ami his grandson Nikita outside Moscow in 1963. Khrushchev 
Remembers is reviewed in ‘the second article this week. 


of Ifctin America Into independence 
in the wake of the Napoleonic Wars'. 


century compared to her flourishing 
neighbour— the French territory of 
Saint Domingue, now known lo the 
world as Haiti. It was the Haitian 
Stave revolt which transformed Cuba 
into the : world’s largest sugar pro- 
ducer, nnd one of the world’s richest 
colonies, by the 1820s; nnd it was 
partly the fear of a slayc revolt in 
Cuba which deterred the Island's 
master class from following the rest 


OF course Spanish rule was irk- 
some and sometimes provoked resis- 
tance -but those who opposed Spain 
thought in terms of annexation by 
the United States rather than risking 
the perils of a war of independence 
which might unleash a slave rising. 


The United Slates, for its part, did 
not particularly mind a Spanish 
colonv to the south, since Spain was 
weak, (ft is ironical to.be reminded 
that the Monroe Doptrine,: when It 


was enunciated in 1823, was not in- 
tended to contest (he existence of an 
extra-continental presence in Cubn.) 
The United States Was willing to pur- 
cbitse Cuba, ns it had purchased 
Florida ; but the Spanish govern- 
ment, despite its chronically empty 
treasury, never dnrdd to riccept so 
unpatriotic .a proposal. The United 
Slates, though, was not prepared to 
seize thij! isia'dd by.^orce. because it 
too feared the example, of Haiti, 
both on Quban slaves and on, those 
in its own SouiJhern states. .. 

. By the 1850s, however, both’ slave* 


owners and anti-slavery leaders in 
the United Slates had come to agree, 
that the island of Cubn was an attrac- 
tive piece of real estate. It Is in (he! 
spirit of t-lic times that it was the 
island, as a piece, of territory, .rather ■ 
-than its inhabitants, which Interested 
them. The slave-owning Governor 
Quitman of Mississippi is quoted ty 
■ his biographer as putting this view 
wilh exceptional'' frankness jn 18S0». 
at ii time when he was preparing an 
invasion force to seize the island Hike 
n number of his successors he finally ; 
abandoned the invasion plan and; 
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Omi Ji.'npl,; n-Aui ( free iml 
Kimiisc liicy ,kl«f ,| lc riesp '.lis,, ? 

SLS7l fl ^^ t wSlES 

u , al s lhc <* ,r wn«s Right 

Oibi in L »i. lCd SUllCS w,, ° vlc 'vod 
lcr P 1s - William H. 
5ew. rd, about i 0 become Lincolns 

OE Sl ‘ l!c - claim «l in 1859 
tii.d every rock and every grain 
°n •bill island [CubuJ were 

rm ,ed -! l ! d '? Whw * OUl fri)nl AjIlCji- 
si^ S,>l , by J he flo,,ds llf fhc M issis- 

Gu?r JulS °^ cr e,u “ r *«* 0/ lhc 
Giitr of Mexico ", and shortly ifrer- 

wards he urged Lincoln io purchase \ 
the island as a way of concilia ling , 
the .slave slates of the South. Hoiv- • 

fhTi I b *. ‘ PI 1 ' nie ,fw coiifl ict within r 

fo? H iv S - flU?s ta,cl ® onc too far / 
for obolihoiusis m contemplate the n 
iitcorporniion of another slave stale h 

i 

C«h?i?£ r . Thu "'“’» account of A 

£ nnTh'^i'f'T 1 ” “ ,,lury '* ni 
IP 11 describes not only the id 
poli lieu I history of Spain’s most nro«u , 
perous colony but Jg * 

economic .structure, and Dives n ?? 

Sfj “ CC01l ". t Of tlM Di/jurc of ™ 
CwnSdnew rely. Tliis is one of 

"'«* lhc need to condente W.' ^ 

i 

boflk° should^ bTlffiWJ'S C °' 

rocurtem pussnses such as ihe follow' , P „ d “ 

ssssffisas £ 
BgStfStag 3 

» roo,u ‘ vi,h S2"| 

rS^cSSL^i 1 ^ 

tie forced, however reluctantly, into rQ WK 

?* pu ?“ * °» fc«don. ^Zr’ii!a r »» « 

to IfiSfi T bk P rocess WM completed ««•«» 
n 1888. Simultaneously climinat/mi D 
J" Professor Thomas's vie^Mh the h/™ 

ssss-srS £ 

ings). Thus Just as \he Un ll«f ^jj 0 ! **" io &™ 
was gathering the strengVh tolake un C - al hls 

S£ 2 *££t 5 =i 

nnd so 

»»ad appease ^ ihflfihS c9“? an *^ ch t! 'cntm< 


I pluihfv.l iiitii cnluiiia! v;,ir \v hiwii 

nJlSV** ,hu “‘dependence 
! • h l c . , /‘ ''ad tht imperial fiuvcs. |'„r 

.1 vviiitc a nervous guvernment held 
7 VV™ 'fUcrvcning. but ihe pres- 
1 / rcc ^dwli'Wv " and a “ free 
PJiJV, b ^' i, . mc 1 HTe-istiblc, and in 
j. . _ ,,,L ‘ L'H'lrtl -Mates embarked ,m 
s c. iicer as world power by .seiz- 

ing Spun s ( aribbean possessions 
and the Philippines. Professor 
rhiimas ably describe, Washington's 
’.utaHons over this intervention, 
and concludes that to large extent 
it was a war precipitated by the new 
muss-circulation newspapers, against 
the wishes of most of ih e American 
business community. The New i'SrJ 
Journal certainly claimed credit /or 
Pi^pnaung the war. When Ihcif 

H/va„a U "-«L ?5fS. »«*» 
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British Politics 
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World War 
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iftcr- . .:'rT ca0led from 

:hasc Sll i* 1 nn Evcry ? in ? is quid- There 
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5^ UrCs a f' 1 ^ ftShtwa?!" 
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C J Headline ; now do sou hki£ tup 
ony journal’s war ? •• ™ E 

* Cu - a pil ” ed entirely into the 
i, " f ^ "’ eri - Cn , n s P h “ re of influence for the 
fhn "f ? ,xl L y ycars - it is true that the 
he island obtained its formal Indcpcn- 

md iZ C ^ 2 - ' Vhcreas lPuerto Rico 

a United J?il W,n “ " n,ained under 

of ' ,r gues that this indepen- 

jk d r, W r ,S 8n ! n,ei1 for two reasons. 

* : 

5 .. much u to I 

oi uV l- dofhirs to Senators in r 

W^malon in order to Xnin e ' 

* Congresflonnl resolution thn ilw ‘ 

l P«P'e “f Cuba nmsi be ™ ,1 

S„ endfn ,‘ Sovcrnmenf. But thi" 1( 
fh! d ^ m 'S |) ! h "« been forgotten f is 
»un^T‘ IOn lroo < ls b»d Ml «- b 
i ““e Ko oi!?’ ! w, ‘ on alist resist, ol 

J to fiahtiwn ^'■ pp,ncs - Not Ashing * 

!, * ,,g, ?c two forergn wars at onc« ♦ s 

' fcH«5S5g ,h ^ai! h ,h p c ™*b™ » 

i the vrod" 1 hj":. ab 

independence ft i« ■. Ii » •? j ^ s,nce Cu' 

"Sj-WS ■= 

took while tn power nlthouS i£° y ca " 

SS55H5 S 

cessee are given only f«y 

every mfer of Cuba until Castr?wa? s ti, 


ind cmriipl. but ,here is no real attempt 
‘7V r . ,u cx,lfa,n w| ty ibis corruption mud 

hVt I ,IS vi " , ™«) was so deeply 

hdd rooted that even Ihe most militant 

•■ /r?e ™ , « | aHy succumbed to 

id in ! V'rr M pCl ' ,l,L ' «tacliim campaign 
•d nn u dutifully reenrded. but it never 

■seiz- tV'T" vh y P««dcnt uficr 
.sions P | > s,dcnl br,,kc .ihcir promises nnd 
essor . cm P* t - , d io niiini.un themselves in 
Ion's ° * ,cc 'Hds’lmitely. 

(ion. . The u revtilotion of 1933. which 
Llcnl H rough I Batista to power, is re- 
new ® nac *®d in a blow-by-blow account ; 
ilnst "u ,htf ^'h! toaes at work outside 
lean , bc P rcs 'dentin I palace acquire only 
’ark lhe mmt shadowy existence (although 
for f/ 1 cxcc Phon must bo made here for 
heir f, j l " n y- whose internal conflicts arc 
■om ‘Hwlbgently reconstructed), 
terc Sifting through the mass of evi- 
n ", dence presented, one sees that there 
:k : was a dramatic growth in the strength 
the or Cuban nationalism over this 
P cn °d. and indeed the familiar send- ; 
the niems acquired an unusually virulent i 
ler form ; but the social basis of this pro- i 
“ neve; really located. The skme s 

mighL be said about the development r 
f, e nt class-consciousness. r 

lie ^uban nationalism must be a fun- c 
Iks dar H en lal clement in any attempt to a 
a . understand Castro's revolution, so it I s 
:o is worth further consideration. In k 
!r the nineteenth ceniury, those slave- f t 
ir ? wncrs w ho opposed Spain tended to 
»- S"™! r “j; nex ali 0n by the United cs 
*■ .Wo 0130 °utright indepen- bt 

'■ i ence : T<lere was some anti- oe 

1 ®™ a " «nllment among the lie 

5 mJnf hUl lh° mt, fP e ndence move- tal 
t JJwnL.but the main champions of ev 

1 kilIed V in' V ihfMnrf f ° n< l M,1CC °) were P* 
, |b t tied in the Independence War For is 

he first twenty years of Cuba's exis- yo 

ism ufJl a sfnlc ,l seems tflal national- thi 
iim was not a powerful force. Per- fol 

n ps this could be explained in terms ant 
ft be unprecedented expansion of Do 
![£ i ec 9"2 m JT; ? s 11 captured a large Tn 

ke? e a°nV^ U f ni,ed k States SUfiar mar " Bct 
kot, and the fact that there was .still whi 

MonX* Wfl 1 P f ° reign ■ nnt 

rs.hol l91 ?’ - 12 per cc nt of Lhe «n ; 
rtroad). PO|, ,UOn h " d bcen born 

JL’HS alst ^ be reIev «nt to con- P ro t 
a der lhe functioning of the iasllto, niur 
lions .set up under the American 
occupahon. (Did the school system coni 
rosier or impede nationalism ? Were Pi 
£ s United States trained the 
n 5SS» nahona, istic ? &c.) Unh 
[h?f tkl e ? 2 ° 9 ° nwnr ds it is evident exer 
that the climnto changed— and we on i 

wj". th . c Pro-American dictator He , 
Machado playing .with anti-Amerl- Cast 
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J, 1 f' f ' c<i with foreign interests; the 

y ^r f , , m j isri,ms declined until 
ly by I >5.1 only -J per cent of the Cuban 

in M Uh, !° n h *! tl ,,ccn b °rn abroad; 

and pcriiaps the national institutions 
«n set up hy the United Stales acquired 

noeded ? KC « hcir uwn ’ which tlicy 
5 EX mciiror' ,hcir 

ln It seems that many North Aineri- 
h nnT, :t r 0e,! L k,d wilh Cuba either did 

■- c°LXV h V' 1 -■ 

■ 

l },?" in « to «.« «i ? Iho uglMh^ c u b.ms 
r Hv u . n : 1,,u V :i1 consciousness. 

3 !"f. hyt r .hSTttsh°S 

=■ 

S^?fiiSa5 i 

qn ‘ inl,, y of detail. (Indeed 
JeS ° ne ,S dr J ven to recall Pet^r 1 

ESSSfMStt ! 

Nevertheless, one must nn» i 0 
SSS^? touch 1 onhT® l 

1 PaSS-' 

sS? s r- f 


precise accounts. man than C'a-stro. The 

Prejudices ^ Kk* American reactions cun 

Pn 8 ^v :, , C v r S f-m die Stowing: 

h f V , c , a v «yck Hiiisli is considered by muny 
„ . fell (alilwS V U nf ' bi ch . . . but American 

made so dear ffjl 1 first ! . . »l least he in 

«em.s to have done 1 'of a bilch. Iw.i* '“‘l Paying 

n * 10 else to po vc CatrrI: Ih Communist •». On the 

Victory. He desi roved f Ed. I’Wd Castro is surrounded 
caste in r 2i .^i nie,. I don’t know wheilicr lie 

lumpen army and f r acin l | f a communist . . ■ l Bull I uni 
labour m3,!!! ^ « subject to communist mfiu- 


li;it]e so clear n-Ari £r 
seems to have dow iS 
•me else tu nav* r- ■ 
viclory. H c d «i n « J 
Casio in | WJ> 

ihiipcnHrniyaMS 
h'boui movement. The?? 
introduced sm cleciorAl 
which he allowed kv 

dcfcatcd-with^ 

opponents became a , i 
Power A « he was himX 
whole .political class haj, 
disu edited the system*,, 
power rested, Batista ? 
nway. leaving a sitaji 

ne enT° 0Wn bru ‘«l^ 

pcti.nl regime and ibe « 
idealism or Castro. * 

Even then, if BalisU l 
determined i 0 hold onto, 
h « v «done» 


peri subject to communist mflu- 

Ihe State Department's liberal 
j. expert at a Congressiuntil 

fcuise, formally speaking. Cuba 
I sovereign nation, an ally 
Internal affairs were ihe cxclu- 
hnu'em of the Cuban govern- 
ed the Cuban people. But 
[month after the shock success 
luiro's reckless challenge to 
i, the new leader found himself 
Kington, being vetted by Vice- 
tent Nixon. 

lessor Thomas tells u s lliat 
an immediately took against 
v aooarently because the 


like Trujiflo for esamSifc* apparently because the 
that Batista and his frift showed no interest in the files 
had guihy consciences an® lh * Vice- President produced 


had guihy consciences aS lh « Vice-President produced 
always prepared to hale & P munisi ? 1 an » r, S C ,?* r0 s s L Lip ' 
nents. Castro’s aniwrenu *"■ N,xon h,msclf has subsc- 
«nd his idealism, seem lob >' '" rormcd 4 s lha [. following 
impressed lhc regime Ho, Hervieyi- he minjed lately sug* 
one explain ihe extraoZ 10 l P hc admjntstra lion that 
in 1954 shortly after E fma l 0 ™ 0 * Cuban cX,Ics t0 

i ttack, when Batista’s Mini* e ,^ e ' S aI1 d. . 
fnlerior visited CwK ^ d.d no 


you ii. Rv .u- ttUUU t on Castro a 
yunin. By ;lflc 0 f fwentv-fniir 

- 

\ sarLftariSis: 

! SSSSJR ha b1egSJ w |‘ h 

[ anHAmcri^ 1 * 1 ? oco ' ,ie iu volved in 
nntr American demons! radons and 

' “? . J smaH way. in ihe eiiy\ most 
violeiii insurrection : jointly with i 
friend he had run his own daily radii 
prosiamnie. until the friend wis 

. hc i ' ! '“ ™’S«d ™ 

Cuban President’s villa and iniT™ 
compromising photographs. k 

Thomas well describes 
the violence and idealism of Havana 
University in the late 1940s which 
xuch « forma live influence 
Hp ?L f i l,rc revolutionary leader. 
He also shows that by 1953. when 

h? inV Vas 1 boul lu enter h£ 

ihl M dl 8 de ?P era ,c 3 Back against - 
the i Monciida barracks, he h id al 
rcudv rallied round him a wrartJS ( 
number of followers ,.,k 1 pnSin 8 i 

* 
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regime. SB v C rnl possible explana- 

t0 m,nd ~ fhe benefits of 
attachment to ihe United States 
economy declined, while the «2 3 
the UnUed S.ates presence became 

ment be^to idem iffte^poTS 

a^jsrfisaia; 
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Dhavamony 

r 1 wilh the doctrine 

tliccJassjcal texts oT a noh-Christjan' 
rcl gioussect iho SlddhS. ^ 

jj j , ? ll0WS how ( he values con- 

jflined , n an eastern religion like 

Huidyism have relevance to om- . 

English, 


t er aIwj y* Prepared to hate dd 

l4 y v ■S i, 1 ro ’ s ‘ 1 Pl»f«l 1 
dy i nd b,s idealism, scciji to ipq 
impressed the regime. Hot| 
>r pne explain nhe extraordiifi 

:h l V* d,orl, y lifter the i 

■ a (lack, when Batista’s Mini* 

Interior visited Castro, in a 
spoke as follows: 

S- * 

‘c Look Castro . . I assure vt 
C- Honour llmt I |,avc never tali 
tion of angering you .... ft 
one in Cub-,1 who I, as a nm 
penned position thnn yon D 
impatient. 1 myself was a pcfc 
Y soner in the years of '30 and’ 

: .;? u ore H. young man. he raki 
s things will pnss.” ‘ ; 

y Tliis from the mun in & 
i sec iiniy in n savage dictated 
a rebel who had only recemJ) 
sixteen .sohlicrs and lost sixty* 
Ins followers! Batiste w 
■'pared Castro’s life, but 
eighteen months granted Ii 
amnesty. Less Ihan three yean 
11 ftcr awempiiiiio a veryJodisdi 
repression wh/dh onfy plrf&ti 
hands of hh enemies. 

Mic I i na 1 proof of hisdemorw 
fleeing the country wilh hk J 
and his loot, defeated not »l 
by Castro’s arms as by his ajf 
virtue and will-power. F 

II is dear from ft® 
Thomas’s uccount that, just 
was not un unremittingly I'pff 
diclulor. the United Slates w 
consciously and systcninlicaJly* 
the wicked policy of imp** 
oppression depicted by CabuJ 
paganda. But in spite of lie j 
motives nnd uncertain guitWi# 

Wn.dlinillnn nnliW than. a.ICtlW 


fine event me invaMun uiu uui 

'place until two years later, and 
allure shattered one of the basic 
fees of United Stales foreign 
ft, creating a highly unstable 
fcm which soon developed into 
[lor world crisis. The Bay of Pigs 
pan and the Missile Crisis form 
SUcce&sful culmination of Cuhu ; 
F/ie PBrad/ of Freedom, being 
V amenable to the author's style 
Kolanation than is Lhe process of 
at revolution. The invasion ul- 
31 is reconstructed in nil its for- 
p!e incompetence; and the uf- 
rof Cuba finally dwindle into 
background beside lhe enormity 
be October, 1962, confrontation 
fie great powers. (President K.cn- 
? himself apparently estimated 
risk of nuclear war ul this time 
somewhere between one out or 
I and evens . 

file lht;Jmwnaii° n nl d i mension 
R*. jl« . rov °lutlon is skilfully 
Jailed, Its internal development is 


nut neglected. Dm .here the results 
are rather less satisfactory, mostly 
because of Professor Thomas's 
narrowly political approach, which 
emphasizes the actions and ambitions 
of a few leaders to the neglect uf other 
considerations. Of course he is right 
to emphasize [ho discrepancy between 
Iho early libertarian promises of the 
rebels and the ensuing puritanical 
tyranny ; and he convincingly ex- 
plains pinny of Castro’s actions in 
power in terms of the man's love of 
extreme situations, his determination 
to outmanoeuvre any group or insti- 
tution which threatens his power, nnd 
his skill at improvising and then 
rationalizing his decisions. Indeed. 
Castro’s swing to the left in the 
summer of 1959 may be explained by 
the discovery that it Was the United 
States who threatened to impose (he 
most effective restraints on his per- 
sonal power, whereas the Communist 
Party was not as yet a serious menace 
(and in fuel Castro had just helped 
to crush the parly in the union elec- 
tions of May, 1959). 

In such a personalisl regime as 
revolutionary Cuba this type of ex- 
planation undoubtedly has nn impor- 
tant role lo play, and Castro’s at- 
tempts to attribute to himself a 
clear ideological vision from the start 
are convincingly exposed by the 
author. But surely it is the strength 
of Castro’s ideological vision which 
differentiates his regime Trom any 
ordinary Caribbean dictatorship, and 
also, despite some superficial paral- 
lels, from Itnlinn Fascism V The revo- 
lution unleashed a powerful wave 
of demands from the underprivileged 
of Cuba, and these new social forces 
were rtircly more important in radi- 
calizing the regime than Professor 
Thomas seems to believe, even if they 
were not as determinant as apolo- 
gists for the regime would like io 
claim. _ 

For the most part Professor Tho- 
mas cunTincs himself lo reconstruct- 
ing what actually happened rather 
than what hc would have liked to 
have happened. Bui occasionally hc 
pliiyy the game of historical might- 
have-beens with surprising results. 
For example, he considers that it 
might have been better for all con- 
cerned if William Walker had suc- 
ceeded in establishing a military em- 
pire based on black slavery through- 
nut the Caribbean, since “such an 
empire would in the* long run have 


fallen and led to tile ci cation of 
homogciicou« black republic uf suf- 
ficient si/e I11 be viable ”. 

However, the most important lost 
opportunity stressed by the bonk, 
and une which Professor Thomas re- 
peatedly regrets, was the failure lo 
hold elections in the 1 95ns in which 
model ate “ men of goodwill " might 
have come lu power. It is, however, 
difficult lu believe that any election', 
held before the revolution could 
really have solved the problems that 
rightly concern Professor Thomas. 
When Boris Guldcnberg objected to 
a possible presidential candidate, in 
1951, on the grounds that hc was u 
gangster. Senator Masferrer replied: 

" Yes. chico. but we’re all gangsters. 
What do you expect ? This isn’t 
Europe.’’ In such a situation no can- 
didate. however personally honest, 
could hope (even if hc did manage to 
get elected) lo convince the public 
that hc was genuinely d if interested 
nnd incorruptible. To break the cycle 
of corruption probably required 
someone who was willing to prove 
his idealism by slaking his life against 
tremendous odds. 

It is true that many who followed 
Castro expected elections after the 
revolution had triumphed, nnd if elec- 
tions had been held they might in Ihe 
short run hnve produced a much 
higher quality of leadership than ill 
the past. Professor Thomas laments 
that the liberals around Castro in 
1959 resigned themselves wilh so little 
protest to the postponement of elec- 
tions, but this fact could he taken to 
reflect their lack of conlldcncc that 
the " libcrnl cause ” would be streng- 
thened by Ihe verdict of the polls. In 
any case; a democratic regime would 
have been a victim of acute internnl 
tensions and would have been much 
wenker vis-h-vis the United Slates. In 
his epilogue Professor Thomas pre- 
sents n balanced account of revolu- 
tionary Cuba, showing both its ad- 
ministrative injustices and its socinl 
achievements. This shows that the 
present regime is not ideal, buL it is 
not established that a liberal alterna- 
tive was ever viable. 

Cuba : or The Pursuit of Freedom 
would have been n belter book if ii 
had been kept to half its actual length. 
Never Ihclcss, Professor 71u»mus has 
written an extremely useful and 
widc-rnhgjng account- of the Cuban 
drama The maps and illustrations 
are also excellent. 
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Khrushchev Remeuibers 
Translated and edited by Strobe 
Talbott. 

Introduction. Commentary and 
Notes by Edward Crankshaw. 
639pp. Andrd DeuLsch. £3 IO5. 

is “un authentic record of Nikita 
Khrushchev's words”, but qualifies 
the claim with the statement that it 
“ is made up of material emanating 
from various sources at various limes 
and in various circumstances ”. Mr. 
Talbott confirms the patchwork 
nature of the exercise with his 
observations that “the original 
material when it catoe in to toy hands, 
was qidte disorganized "and 1 that “ ,D 
trying to turn it into a readable 
English book, I have hud lo take 
certain liberties wilh the structure M . 
He loo, however, insists that “ dxcepl 
for . an occasional paraphrase or 
improvised transitional sentence, 
Khrushchev has said everything 
attributed to him in his book 
, The Russian reaction to Western 
reports of the imminent publication 
of Khrushchev Remembers was pre- 
dictable. Khrushchev himself form- 
ally denounced assertions that he had 
eyep passed on " memoirs or materials 
. of this nature to either a foreign or 
i Soviet publishing' house ’ .as' '" a 
fabrication ’* typical, of u Iho, venal 
bourgeois ptdss though it. » Per- 
haps noteworthy that his statement 
dia not categorically . deny that he 
l$ad ever coinplled such reminiS- 
■fences;. ■■ 'i' ■; 

IZvestlya, in an article characteris- 
tically loaded with , virtuous i ndigna- . 
dorr and cheap' innuendo, Elaborated 
|he lepudiatjon - b|r. aethifing ‘ ;lb e 


” memoirs ” to be the fruits of a 
collaboration between the United 
Stales and British secret services. 
According lo this account, Mr. 
Talbott is n neophyte member pf lhe 
C.I.A. who retired to the cloistered 
peace of Oxford in order to work on . 
the fabrication of Khrushchev’s remi- 
niscences under the wing of the British 
secret service. The association of 
Mr. Crankshaw with the project K 
accepted by Izvesilya as clinching 
proof of its spuriousness. Mr. Crank- 
shaw is credited with being a long- 
time member of the “ Secret Intelli- 
gence Service " wilh n record bl sub- 
versive activity so t>l° c k th 0t ,be 
Soviet Union has been obliged, to 
close its frontiers (o him. \- 

No thing in the narrative itself nul- 
lifies the claims of the publisher and 
editor that it is a true record of 
KbruShchdv's words. Almost all of 
it is old hat. having been more or 
less publicly related by Khrushchev 
in his free-wheeling heyday, either, 
when holding court among, foreign 
journalists or, diploma tsj or during- 
the long audiences he was wont to 
vouchsafe to foreign . representatives 
in hls pursuance of a new style of 

Soviet leadership; and even those, 
passages which do not immediately 
recall previously published utter- 
ances by Khrushchev might conceiv- 
ably derive frdiq remarks made by 
him ■ in , circumstances - which : pre- 
cluded their ■publicaLiOn: but -Which 
did pot-mean, that records werfe npl- 
made.' - • •• ; •*,/: ; 

; On thfc most cymeal interpretoildn; 
this reasoning would lend credibility: 
to the theory that- these* " remltiis- 
cencefi '* ardj in fact; a compilation'- 
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The Democratic Citizen 

Social Science and Democratic Theory in the 
Twentieth Century 

DENNIS F. THOMPSON 

Looks m lire results of empirical studies in the social sciences with 
reference to current American and British democratic theory. The author 
argues that the findings of social science do not undermine a democratic 
theory tlui places confidence in the political capacities of ci livens. £2.75 net 


Financial Administration 
under the T'ang Dynasty 

Second Edition 
D. C. TWITCH E7T 

‘Professor Twite lieu's book is relevant therefore tp the whole field ofT’ang 
economic history ... It is likely to be a standard work for some lime to 
come.’ Bulletin 0/ the School 0 / Oriental and Afriteu Studies 
In this edition Professor Twitched corrects a number of errors, makes 
minor changes Lo the text and notes, nnd adds a postscript which takes 
account of nil major contributions 10 the subject since the book was first 
published in 1950. £2.75 net 

Economic Development of 
Latin America 

A Survey fronn Colonial Times to the Cuban 
Revolution'-. ■' , 

CELSO FURTADO, translated by SUZETTE MACEDO 

An iiitroducLory survey which analyzes the Idstorical roots of the baste 
economic and social institutions of Spanish and Portuguese America; ' 
Number 8 in the scries Cambridge Latin American Studies. 

Cloth £3,25 net ; Pnpcrbnek £ mo net . 


The 'Abbasid Revolution 

M. A.SHABAN 

The 5 AbbSsid Revolution of tire eighth century A.D. begun in easterh Iran 
nnd spread from there tp the rcB t of the Arab Empire. Dr Sliabnn studies , 
the causes of this revolution main mining that its object was the assimilation 
of nil Muslims in the Empire into one community in which Arabs nnd 
non-Arabs would have equal rights. £4,25 net 


Ma Huan; Ying-yai shen-lan 

The Overall Survey of the Ocean's Shores 
. Translated and edited by'J; V. G. MILLS 

; .. ; ' f'V< ; ' : •'• : ' 

A new translation 6FMn Hunn T s description tjf thejgth century, dealing With . 

20 epu n tries from Champa (Central Vi ctnnm) in f hc cast tp Mecca ih lire 
' west., It is based on the definitive text, composed by the eminent Chinese 
. scholar Fdng Ch’eng-Chun, first published, jui 1935. Tills is number XLll in 
1 Lhe Hakluyt Society Extra Series.. iiillustrniionB £11.50 pet 


The English Place-Name Society Volume 45. . 

The Place-Names of Cheshire, 
Part Z 

! J. IVIoN. DODQSOp 

' The Kpcopd o^a fiv J c*volupie survey of the place-names of CheshiH: which 
rcflcettlic ethiucan^ poiliicaljjietpry 0^ that paCtof England. This j ... ■ ■ 
- volume contains |he place-names ofiheBuckjow Hundred and the 
; 'ftorthwich Hundred. £4.50 net 
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of views cxpro^Ltl by Khrushchev, 
oil nr of f i lie iveuril, in ilic course of 
liis public life nut now extracted 
from smile painstaking memory bank 
anil skilfully pieced together to form 
ft running narr.itive. This theory is 
consistent vi-iili ific publisher's stale- 
men l that the material emanated 
" from various sources tit various 
times and in various circumstances " 
and with the editor-translator's com* 
merit thill the material he received 
Was ” quite disorganized It does 
not, however, accord well with the 
enthusiasm with which Mr. Crank- 
«ha\v in his introduction hails thi.s 
“ voice from limbo Mr, t'rank- 


POLIT1CS 


shuw seems to accept wholeheartedly 
that Khrushchev in retirement betook 
hirjiself to his study and recorded his 
memoirs after the manner of n 
Harold Macmillan or a George 
Brown. But the only evidence he 
adduces in support of his convic- 
tion that the reminiscences arc “ the 
real thing ” is the assertion that “ to 
anyone who had listened to him 
fKhrushchcvJ in the day* of his 
prime, ur read hi* speeches in Rlls- 
ftian, there was no mistaking the 
million lie tone " -- an argument 
wham, in the circumstances, will 
scarcely command universal accep- 
tance. 

Mr. Cr.inkshjiw remarks, inciden- 
tally, that his own decision about the 
authenticity of this remarkable 
document '• had to be based on the 
evidence of “ a Russian typescript 
and nothing else at all ". One would 
like to know more about that type- 
script. Was it a complete Russian- 
language text of the reminiscences as 
BOW published in English transla- 
tion 1 Or was it a series of instal- i 
mem* as received from various 
sources at various times ? In plain 
fact, before either endorsing Mr. i 
untibhanr'c opinion or taking issue j 
with him on the point of authenticity i 
one would require to see the original i 
text oneself. ( 

Meanwhile, if compelled to gamble c 


:v. mi uni: iIh'ih \ m anollicr in .iccuuiil 
of fur iliis assemblage of Khrushchev's 
eu rccollesliniis, one tumid he inclined 
ilk to guess that they contain a ccrlain 
ni mini her of reminiscences genuinely 
is recorded hy Khrushchev himself 
c- -since his reinovul from the leader- 
id ship, and that these have been padded 
js out hy a far greater quantity of much 
older material deriving from his un- 
l- da mumble loquacity while in power. 

1 ftw genesis of the material incor- 
| po rated in K /mishrfiev tiememhers 
! c ''’j 11 Probably provide the experts 
>' with bunes of krcml biological con- 
i'! tuition for a long time to come. Tu 
lllc general reader, however, this is 
V of minor importance. What will mu- 
ler to him is that the recollections 
s now conveniently assembled in a 
1 angle volume, whenever and how- 
- ever they nmy have been recorded, 

: genuinely reflect the experiences and 
j opinions on a vast number of 
; fascinating topics of a man who for 
1 utmost a decade wielded virtu ally 
autocratic authority in one of nhe 
world's two stipe r-,power.s. As such, 
they help enormously to put the pic- 
ture of the man in focus, to illumin- 
ate the dim corridors of the Kremlin 
and to fill nut the rationale of post- 
war 'Russian policies and actions. 

Khrushchev emerges fr 0 m his own 1 
proiftstu lions as a man noiubly well, i 
equipped to climb the political Judder i 
in (The ci ream stances wh jcb prevailed s 
between the wars.. Mis education was 1 
sketchy, he wns no ideologist, and he 1 
was quick and shrewd rather than 5 
profound. But ho was tough and * 
courageous, hard-working and re- 1 
sourceful, self-confident and ombi- 1 
tious. Moreover, he was able io D 
make hunself liked by his superiors r 
und his equals (including such as * 
Kaganovich ;md Stalin, for whom in 1 
these pages he expresses an intemper- 6 
ate detestation), and he was very sue- p 
eessfu] by one means or another in F 
stimulating those under him to great 11 
etFort (as in the building of the Mos- 
cow Metro). He also had a marked cl 


if talent for survival, which lie himself 
S calls luck, though his emergence un- 
d scathed from the internal parly 
n struggles ,»f the lV2fe and 1930s was 
y evidently not unconnected with the 
If fact that he avowedly hitched his 
■- wagon to Stalin's star. For his part. 

J .Stalin trusted hint and, as Khrushchov 
i puts it, '* to the last day of his life he 
- liked me 

M one t ha n ha If I he book is de v u ted 
lo the iniernul political scene as 
i Khriislichcv progressed, surprisingly 
, smoothly, from the Donbas, via 
■ Kharkov and Kiev, to the Kremlin 
i itself. Wc arc given glimpses of con- 
[ ditions during the Civil War. the 
forced collectivization, the great 
purges, the war with Finland and the 
"Great Patriotic War"; and there 
arc sidelights on Hie K.G.B., Soviet 
antisemitism, particular industrial 
problems, the atmosphere of fear 
and plotting which surrounded Stalin, 
and the manner in which government 
policies were determined. Almost 
all of (his stands out in stark con- 
trast to the unflawed and universal 
nobility and .perfection customarily 
portrayed by official Soviet .publicity. 

Khrushchev also expresses frank 
opinions about a whole range of per- 
sonalities in the upper reaches of the 
Communist Party hierarchy, includ- 
ing Beria, Bulganin, Malenkov, 
Mikoyan and Molotov (blut nobody 
still active in the .present leadership), 
about notable military leaders in- 
cluding Marshals Zhukov. Malinov- 
sky and Rokossovsky, and about 
Stalins wtfe, Nadezhda Alliluyeva, 
and their daughter Svetlana. AU 
these opinions are highly subjective 1 
and many of Khrushchov's judg- J 
meat* call for a pinch of salt, but ’ 
they are non© the less readable for | 
that and they undoubtedly contribute i 
to the reader's understanding of the 
picture in general and . of Khru&h- * 
chav s own character and personality i 
in particular. 3 5 



There arc glaring saps in Khrush- 
chev s narrative. He -provides no 


If account of his own assumption and 
i- consolidation of supreme power in 
y the years following the death of 
s Slalin, makes no mention of the 
c " anti-Party "group and the dramatic 
s clash of 1957. and ignores the cir- 
i. cumst.tnce.s of his removal from 

1 Power in 1964. He explains his own 

2 and other -people’s altitudes towards 
his proposal to destroy the image of 

I Mai in as "The People's Father and 
s Friend " at the Twentieth Party Con- 
r grevt, but says nothing about hi.s pos- 
t sibly even more pregnant "general 
i report " to the same Congress, which 
■ ushered in Khrushchev's version of 

peaceful coexistence " and brought 
in its train intellectual indiscipline at 
home, physical rebellion within the 
East European block, pulycentrism 
within the world communist move- 
ment, and the Sino-Sovict schism. 

Khrushchev insists that the deni- 
gration of Stalin was necessary, 
timely, and efficacious. This may 
well he so. But the issue has already 
been publicly debated at enormous 
length and one would have wished to 
hear also his defence against the 
' conservative " charge that such 
1956 phenomena as the Hungarian 
rising, the Polish riots, (he student un- 
rest in the .Soviet Union, the upsurge 
of nonconformity among Russian 
artists and intellectuals, and the inci- 
pient fragmentation of world com- 
munism were directly attributable to 
Wie unden-considercd "liberal" im- 
plications of -the policy be called 
peaceful coexistence. 

Certainly there is nothing in these 
reminiscences to contradict the sus- 
picion chat Khrushchev's besetting 
weakness was an inability to see very 
far either in space or in time. And 
it is plain that, once he was firmly 
established in command, he was no 
more immune than the next man, de- 
Staumznlion notwithstanding, to the 
corruptive effect of power. The 1 
result was an apparently incorrigible ‘ 
tendency to act arbitrarily und im- 1 
petuoiisiy upon a supcrflcialdy logical 1 
and persuasive appraisal of a silua- n 
tion without truly appreciating its is 
long-range implications. It is, for tl 
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example, hard to believe that hc’forc- 
saw the effect mi other Communist 
J ih lies of his pronouncement that 
there could be 11 different roads to 
socialism or, indeed, the iencths 
to which the Chinese would go j n 
their absolute and implacable opnosl- 
non to Ills whole concept of peace- 
coexistence. • 

Khrushchev never, in fact, even 
began lo come to grips with the prob- 
lems represented by the Chinese 
Communist Party, and his discussion 
of Si no-Soviet relations in this book 
is strikingly ingenuous, petty, and 
emotional. As early as 1954, he 
relates, on his return to Moscow 
from a visit to China, he reported to 
his comrades: "Conflict with China 
is inevitable." This conclusion was 
reached on the basis of various 
remarks Mao had made", and 
Khrushchev then goes on to describe 
the typically oriental atmosphere" 
in Peking, where “ everyone was un- 
believably courteous and ingratiat- 
ing and " it was nil too sickeningly 
sweet and "nauseating". More- 
over, Khrushchev continues, “ .some 


ind of the things M il0 said 
in guard. I w ns never cx5‘ 
of I understood what he nv s 

T r d h Un<lcrsl:,IKl ’ | wh?, 
4.C the Chinese were uncoS 

:ir- ing. When .Stalin asked ^ 

,m s, . lc ,n fhinu o„ which?; 
ivn pineapple eannerv, he a 1 
■ds ‘old by M ao Tsc ;, i' 
o] credit loan and wc win 
nd cannery ourselves. Wc will 
m- back your loan with the # J 
is- this cannery" a Iin| c S 
a! tn- tin invited the Soviet Ik 
eh make us « gift of univtn* 
of after the Soviet Union had 

lht £r°u ad Uhn Ba| oi to 

ni Khrushchev was undent 
he taken aback to be told than 
m from Ulan Bator isn’t 

e- us. What we really need h 

from Peking through the me 
to Kazakhstan”, and thn 
yt pressed lo build that too. , 

\y So far as we in Britain ij 
ly corned there is , t certi* 
JS nostalgia in reading about iht 
menu of the visit of Bulpc 
te Khrushchev in 1956, but i 
» Khrushchev's recollection 
n appointingly vague and the 
*' sions he records are in ilii 
l e trivial and superficial. 

j. More intriguing and r« 

i- tfw West as a whole is Khr 

0 account of the Cubu crisis of 

i- .‘962. His apologia for his be. 
d this matter starts with flu; 

late that the United States 
e milted to the destruction d 
Castro regime by military <| 
Tile Soviet Union had an riu 
B to protect Cuba, and Khra 
f personally conceived the a 

1 putting missiles into Cuba isj 
f to discharge that duty. Thea 
, of this move was “ to deter n 

from starting a war" usd, | 
. "a period of perilous lot 
this goal was achieved. The u 
claims K-h rush die v, wa 

triumph of Soviet foreign i 
and u personal iriurapti 
my own career as a statesman", 
is essentially the same line a 
taken by Kosygin in the first oE 
Russian report on t^L.Canl 
confrontation w rtd-Wgflfttii 
November. JW>3. and though 
have satisfied a Russian audS 
is absurdly xiinpliste for other 
Kumcrs. It Is characteristic o[ K1 
obev that he should express « 
that the Cubans regarded Ax 
come as "a moral defeat" fi 
Soviet Union. Most of the * 
qualified onlookers, .such as }j* 
cm men Is of the main 
powers, most uncommitted f 
meats and a wide range of On 
nist Party leaderships, shared fa 
view. 

The memoirs, then (if that h 
they are), are by no means o 
analytical ; they offer intimate i 
always brand-new gliropsa 

places, personalities and fl 
which, to most of us, by w® 
their normal remoteness, at? 
shrouded in a theatrical uart* 
they tell us a Fair y mount ‘ 
Khruslwhev's own character aw 
sonalily ; and they usefully $*1* 
examining ones own 
Judgments, and prejudices. 


nd of a dream 
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j, novel have t 0 be called 
Slhtorieal ” novel 7 Perhaps 
l|t deals with a period not within 
Experience either of the author 
Ljf or of those he has been able 
few intelligibly. If we accept a 
L line of this sort, then the 
fet of Scott's novels — Guy Man- 
L s 3 y, or The Heart of MUlloth- 
Eren't historical novels, but fic- 
leonjured out of childhood hear- 
■gnd deriving impetus from emo- 
i strong in those who exerted an 
nee on the writer in his youth, 
might call them " middle- 
" novels, and there have 
«ome extraordinarily good ones. 

I Bennett's Clayhanger— espe- 
Ihosc flashback parts which 
be the youth of Darius Clay- 
wheri the Industrial Revolu- 
s flexing its muscles, eager to 
and devour— certainly comes 
is category. 

does Troubles. Mr. J. G. 
| wns born in 1935 — fifteen 
after the time-setting of his 
Yet the sense of period is 
t with remarkable fidelity. His 
is Ireland, a village called Kil- 
igh on the Wicklow const not 
rom Dublin. The war is over. 
Fein is building up its cant- 
n of terror, but Lloyd George 
yet to strike his bargain with 
r Griffith, the consequences of 
are being rammed down o-ur 
1$ at this very moment. 

t Troubles is not at all an 
nl of a shooting war. T rue. the 
And Tans make their unplcas- 
rcsence felt now and then: u 
[man partly in R.I.C. uniform 
ried. semi-conscious, up to the 
•in the sand to await the rising 
• the crops of a member of the 
lam landlord class arc burnt 
ilf-hcfttied v>rt of way. But 
k nothing ding-dong about 
ole*. Incident and physical 


action abound, but they belong to 
the world of mood and symbol, not 
to that of King's Regulations. 

Everything in the book, or almost 
everything, is observed, as it were, 
at a remove, through curtains of fine 
lawn hung blosvily and shabbily at 
leaky windows; and these impose a 
blurred, half ghost ly outline on 
scenes and situations. Just occasion- 
ally, ns when Edward Spencer feeds 
his dogs with boiled sheeps' heads, 
or when a marmalade cat leaps from 
n silken lap to attack and savage a 
stuffed bird stuck for ornament into 
Miss Stavelys hat, the veils are 
pulled sharply aside, with the effect 
of giving n shocking closeness and 
violence lo the thing described ; but 
for the most part a dreamy haze 
spreads itself over everything — and 
these are exactly the right conditions 
in which to display Edward Spencer 
and Major Brendan Archer ns they 
grope their way through their jolted 
lives. 

These two are nt the heart ofjMr. 
Farrell's long book. Spencer is a 
widower with three daughters and 
a son. He belongs to the protestant 
ascendancy, and feels himself in- 
tensely ns one living nt the run-down 
end of a long line of aberrant, cock- 
eyed aristocrats. Ill's the Somer- 
ville and Ross world, really, observed 
with a subtler eye though with one 
still willing to take in and enjoy 
bouts of knockabout slapstick.) The 
Major is noL long out of the 
trenches: a decent chap, one feels, 
biit still dazed, and always to be 
stunted, by the horrors he has been 
through. These horrors don't come 
into the story at ull, but the impres- 
sion the Major gives of a man frozen 
into attitudes he doesn’t himself 
understand and which puzzle those 
he tries to establish relations with is 
done with beautiful subtlety. He 
comes to Ireland to mnkc real a 
courLthip-by-correspondcncc he has 
been pursuing with Angela, Edward’s 
eldest daughter. But no sooner does 
he arrive than Angela disappears to 
her room— sick, so they tell hint, and 
not to be visited nor even located. 
Without warning, without any fur- 
ther contact with him. Angela dies. 
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London before deciding on the one to 
take his tenants to, Mr. Bone Is 
always believable. Squeamish, fussy, 

shyly Invish on occasions, racked by 

* of Margaret Forster’s novels indecision, lucid and fluent in the 
been portrait! ! ! notes he leaves for his tenants, yet 

ia 1 . V un » bte 10 "f whal he hM practised 

lion. . !r . hcre lQ P , r0V1 ! tar nights on end, virginal and 
if 1 “rfsces (or detail, and opp al|ed by the idea of being 
,a ry characters lo provoke or lovable to nnyone, it is possible 
’ "dliam Bone, in her latest to think of many models for 
is her best portrait so far An such an Englishman and some fascl- 
y bachelor, spriehtlv fastidious mating variations on the theme. Like 

Nrsctivc, be h^devoted irlife- mB0 » r of Miss F ? r * ter ’ s P?- rtra,tS ' 
to avolHimr t ‘hough, it IS essentially a state one. 


uordimer and : Janies Purdv 
January ^8th;wiUT : tlie fo] lowing ,books. . 


Opens 
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PyaiffiCM IN, Marais, .iUustrated(£1.50): With iis siimTto - 
^^ nS u For -P^^ 0 ! 0gy and philosophy, f^cma^ne sfudvofth.' 
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Re-capital 

and ETIENNE 

Reading Capital 
Translated by Ben Brewster. 

■ 340pp. New Left Books. £4. 

French tide: Urele Capital. The 
subject of a frontpage article, this 
book is essentially a record of a 
"seminar by Althusser and his fol- 
lowers V The core of the analysis 
is epistemological ; Althusser ex- 
plores Marx’s process of under- 
standing " by means of an “ intense- 
ly/ detailed critical reading of the 
works, using all the resources of lin- 
guUtlc, literary and philosophical 
discipline ".Bui "although one can 

flS . rC ® his profound and petshit* 
of empirfcfsm " ope can 
SjL. uneasy about hi* apparent 
dismissal of any dxterior.criteribn of 
practice/ such as actual historical : 


development, past or future ■ 

. " structuralist " approach. "sw 
away some of Marx’s pfte* 
ITLS. December i5, 1966). 

A* This translation is 
: the chief uuthor as/'abridp 
improved", but ako * strictly* 
duces and represents the l.hwf 
positions of the original 
contains a glossnry of AltJ)i^ 
terms which considerably 
that attached to For 
deserves or much ap'brecW!®! 
readers ns It receives > -ffJJJ 
author. Ben Brewster 
remark ably; good job of ‘W *3 
tiqn, and New Left Book? .■ 
design of the volume. • -./..^ 

• ' 
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is her best portrait so far An such an Englishman and some faset- 
y bachelor, SDriehtlv fastidious mating variations on the theme. Like 

‘“active, he KITS mB0 » r of Miss F ? r f. ter s P?. rtra,Es - 

'0 “Voiding lh0U8h - ilis “ sent,ally “ stal,C 0ne ' 

People, to devising justifications 

s ^‘‘absorption and to curbing 

sasterir Low fidelity 

M, whose “ exlreme 0 ulw ard VV 

by his John; gunther, •• 

gS "* ta P TV 1 " inp^Hamish Habilton. 30s. ' 
a wnose upper floor he has • ■ 

amiv^fin, a ^ d - lhoi ^ h he h “ . .John Gunther created four un- 
fSS mt0 lhe 8round ' usually complex charaoters-a 
* ,°"! y ' voman he ever cr i P ple.an alcoholic, a schizophrenic, 
d, crippled and difficult. and headstrong young wofnan. all, 
.lingered over the middle flat, however, very nice people . . .* Mr. 
■uungjy decorating it but pre- ' Gunther, thank goodness; Is a deal 
«n»g about’ the Jetting. Years 'more realistic about his characters 
Jf efl spent devlsliig saifeouard- 1 th^n this extract from the blurb sug- 
Jtoes to be inserted in the lease!- g®* 1 * bis story of an Intense love 
“I* suitable venues for advertls affair during the years of the Second 
his Is rudely disturbed by the . World War counteracts nicely; its 
,■ * J of a pregnant girl and, her occasional ' tendencies toward me 
; |®ter Who hflVfi nnwhprii' tn livn scbnialtzY wi lh a concern for -eon- 


But the Majiir sln> n on. Iiansfcrrinu 
liis ultcntiuns— equally fruslralal— 
to a neurotic Irish Calholic nut 
socially quite " right " ; he slays un. 
too, because lie sees in Edwiird a 
man in direst need of support, 
plagued ns he is with three remain- 
ing {difficult} children, and bearing 
the responsibilities involved in run- 
ning the Majestic. 

The Majestic broods over the novel 
like some decrepit ostrich over its 
egg. It is a vast, crumbling hotel 
owned and managed— lo use a decep- 
tively efficient word— by Edward. 

It is a huge sinking ship of a place, 
symbol of a lost Great British world 
and of an empire already beginning 
to fall apart. It has a sizable, 
variegated population. There arc 
children (a handful), elderly spinsters 
and widows, multitudinous cats, a 
blind dog, Rover, that drags round 
with it the noisome stench of its own 
decay, a tutor even more broken- 
down. . . . Life at the Majestic has a 
dreamlike quality. Whist-drives start 
after breakfast and go on and on like 
euchre games in Wild West saloons; 
vast leas arc consumed— as though 
the Edwardian chefs of Rumpel- 
mayer’s had long ago slipped awny 
on the Holyhead mailboal and were 
still in brisk production; there is a 
quite sinister Palm Court where the 
vegetation has run amok and reverted 
to jungle. 

Edward, with his obsessive devo- 
tion to applied science and his dis- 
regard of the humble machinery of 
diurnal existence, is a splendid study 
of a rich man determined to protect 
his rickety patrimony from the 
stealthy encroachments of revolu- 
tion, yet brought to the edge of de- 
rangement by the weight of responsi- 
bilities accepted but unfamiliar. When 
nl Inst flames lick out the rotting old 
vitals of the Majestic there is a sense 
of relief as well ns of tragedy : now, 
for some at any rate, though not, one 
fears, for the Major, life can begin 
again less distorted by illusion and 
by n paralysing sense of the past. 

M r. Farrell deserves high praise Tor 
(his novel, It is subtly modulated, 
richly textured, sad, funny and alio- 
gether memorable. 


and what goes wrong with the novel 
Is the author’s compulsion to put Mr. 
Bone through his paces, to watch him 
react and move through time. The 
flatness of his opponents and the 
wilful ending, which has him mel- 
lowed by his experience of childbirth 
and the knowledge that the child Is to 
be called after him, adhere uneasily 
to what we've learnt about him. 
Miss Forster’s plots are usually 
perfunctory and they tend to under- 
mine belief in what are sometimes 
exceptionally well observed charac- 
ters. 


m 


w Who have nowhere 1 to live • schmaltzy wi to a concern for eon- 
iL ‘he flat is empty UnableW - vincing, detail which sets situations 
town, >fr. Bone’s forebodines end people fclike in a world both wide 

"to .William- is obliged to < ln ‘ he . motional sense).;,.. 
i»_ -jj.'Rto himself, on’ his Ipwii ' . The ■ . four- / people. . involved ape 
eiw a - pel ' . • : neither '* very nice ” nor very nasty ; 


growing increasingly neurotic; guilt 
abounds. Not the most original of, 
plots, perhaps, but Mr. Gunther 
combines a careful avoidance of the 
histrionic with a subterranean sense 
of real desperation to give Nelson's 
affair vrith Karen a credible dual- 
ity— r-rea! {tosslon on the one hand, the- 
constrictions of social obligations on 
the other.- This latter factor, together 
with loyfcHV: (if not fidelity) ; in 
marriage, plays m important part in 
the novel, bringing things full circle, 
despite a divorce and the hear 

destiuction .of Karen’s husbgnd, but. 

without any attempt belng'made to. 
tidy up the narrative in any way. The 
uneasy reionoiiiatfbns with which the 
book ends have little to do with 
nea tness .; . ; thpy represent a logical 
ertou^ icrtoriniia^bn .of the.: uricer-, 
taitities ..and. unhappiness/ with, 
which the characters, have to deal. 
Mir. Gunther sjipws thltt Hfe can .be jit 
once desperate and soipebow gbvern- 
able and ; that the safest course Of-: 
notion can sometime^ be : the most 
diffiqijh/- 



Fiction 

H. R. F. Keating 


THE STRONG MAN 

"... as an adventure story il is In the very first rank. 
Dally Telegraph El -90 


Patricia Highsmith 

RIPLEY UNDER GROUND 

"... back on top of her most enjoyable, humour— and 
horrors form." Sunday Telegraph £1.75 


Erie Stanley Gardner 

THE CASE OF THE HORRIFIED HEIRS £1.25 

Driss Chraibi 

HEIRS TO THE PAST 

£1.25 

Mark Dintenfass 

THE CASE AGAINST ORG 

(January 25) £1.75 

Peter Townend 

OUT OF FOCUS 

(January 25) £1.50 

Doris Leslie 

A YOUNG WIVES’ TALE 

(January 25) £1 .90 

General 


Curtis Cate 

ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 
His Life and Times 

Illustrated £4.20 

David Frost 

THE AMERICANS 

A collection of his best Interviews for American Television 

£2.10 


Geoffrey Ashe 


CAMELOT AND THE VjSION OF ALBION 

An analysis of the mystique surrounding the Arthurian 
legends £3.15 


Donald E* Carr 


th£ sexes. ' • 

A fascinating book about mating, birth and population 
control £1 .80 


" Re-issues' 

PdulRival 

THE, SIX WIVES OF; HENRY VIII I 


Patricia Highsmith 

•A GAME FOR THE. ClVING;, ' T 


Illustrated £2.10 
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The Letters 
of Aubrey 
ieardsley 

Trilled In. HI-INKY MAAS 

J I UUNf. AN & w. GOOD 

As one nf iJic few men whn have 
jiiven i heir minus in ;i whole period 
«>f .lit ;ind liier.iHire. Beardsley's 
lciler> provide iicii only ;t liiyhly 
infm ni;iiive bad ground f<* Jijs 
work bin jiUo an insiyht into his era. 
461) /if >. 'I * - fi » i n . lit. 40 i . i 

No Language 
But a Cry 

RK HARD DAM UK Os It; 

Dr. irAmbrasin, an eminent pliy. 
cniatrisi, {elk the moving siory of 
how lie coaxed hack lo perfectly 
normnl life a mute and disfigured 
girl who, «i\ a baby, had been 

f lacctl in a frying pan on a stove 
y her alcoholic parents. £3 JO (42/ 

TEie End of 
Marriage 

DAVID MORRIS 

Purew uni h\ the /it. Quintin I 

Noun c 

A .study of i he Imioiy of di voice l 
by a former barrister with over ' 

%s"fjr ai rw * n * in ihis ^ o 

and difficult. bui immensely inter- « 
e-stmj; and important subject. 

^JU ( 42f-) 2 

FICTION » 

it— m—. ™ 

^ •- ra 

Vincent Brome ™ 

THE BRAIN OPERATORS fj 

Psychiatry versus brain .surgery is vc 
the underlying theme but in Vincent eri 
Brome s hands it becomes a thrilling 
outlie of wits between patient ami 
psychm l-rist with a wife embedded 
in between, tl.75 US/-) p 

Alan Hunter 

GENTLY AT A GALLOP ^ 

Oiarics Berncy met a horrible Vh 

fleslb-^i/sgfid by a horse and 44S 
crushed under its hooves. Chief 
Superintendent Genlly’s investiga- tt,. 
turns end in a climax more bizarre ™ 
ttan anything he had experienced bui 
In his long career. £1.25 (35/.) . „ 

p— inei 

yen 

Two new additions to (he iny 
Cassell reference book {hiT 

T * n ® e ■ : . 

Cassell’s £ 
Modern Guide E 


RADIO AND CINEMA 


Writing on the air 


f>. C». ntll I ISON : 
Pru-spuru mill Ariel 
351pp. UoiLincA 13. 


Geoffrey Bridron rightly subtitles 
the story of his thirty-five years in 
od the B.II.C. "The Rise and Fall of 
Radio : A Personal Kccoilcctiun ”. 
His creative career almost com- 
pletely coincides, with what, thanks 
ra. perhaps equally to history and Lord 
Hill of Luton, wifi be remembered, 
if ut all. as the Augustan Age of 
sound broadcasting. Followed with- 
out any silver succession by the Light 
Age of B.L., or Background 
Listening. 

Mr. Bridson came up in Manches- 
ter during the Depression, the genera- 
tion which produced Malcolm Mug- 
gendge on The Cunn/iun, Waller 
Greenwood and Frank Tilsley among 
the novelists. Laurence Lowry. Eric 
Newton and Emanuel Levy among 
the painter*. Mr. Bridson himself 
began, like Arnold Bennett and J. B. 
r test fey' in a business house. In spare 
i time he wrote poetry, lie reviewed for 
the New English Weekly, lie struck 
“P a . pen-ftiondship with Ezra 
1 0,1 1Jd l and he might have gone like 
so many young men of that time 
through the literary hoops which lead 
ip considerable though not supreme 
distinction. 

Fate and Olaud Oockburn led him 

IriSb^'^r* Warding, a Marxist , 
JJS? ° h f M .f: burns, had been 

nnr>- by Juhn Rei,h 10 'be 

^ |U,V;dem of Siberia, the i 
Northern Region. Still working at his 
office, Mr. Bndson wrote a number 
; tor Harding. His poems , 

wci c designed for speaking. He had a ' 
strong dramatic sense and an idenlifi- i 
uriion mth the millions. like himself \ 
who had not been to Oxbridge. He t 
was. a-fc a time when Lhe B.B.C. was f 
desperately in need of professional / 
r. id io - writers, wonderful material. , 
But the B.B.C. had no staff appoint- a 
ments for wrtien. only for producers. v 
When, having produced a number D 
of plays of his own. Mr. Bridson was P 

X y 10 *-°ndi»n to be h 

vetted as Drama Producer for North- p, 

ern Region, he was passed by the If 


Appoiiiinienis Officer, a Programme 
Planner, Vnl (iiclgud o| Drama, and 
the Director of Internal Adininivlra- 

— " on - . ® ut he had not been lo 
Oxbridge, and Admiral Sir Charles 

‘ Lar pend. ilc. Contrnllcr of Adminis- 

"J 'hihmi. turned him down. The Ad- 
\ mir.il would probably have found yet 

■ a further reason for turning him 
*■ down if he had known that D. G. 
s Bridson admired The Waste Land 
, J ' nci was writing for the Criterion. Blit 
'• 'hough a monopoly, the B.B.C. Was 
' r 00 1 then, or now, monolithic. (In fact 

■ a-lmost every stone was grinding 
1 aga.nsi the others.) Having continued 

to contribute for another year ns an 
outside writer-producer. Mr. Bridson 
in 1935 was taken on as a Feature 

- Programmes Assistant, ar a higher 

■ salary than he laid been trying to gel 
the year hc-lorc. 

« Mr. Bridson never was, jn 
the thirty-five years on the B.B.C 
during which lie produced 8(10 pro- 
Wammes, anything correspond- 
ing In the title which he was given in 
the hierarchy. He was a researcher, 
writer, producer and editor com- 
bined. He pioneered the use of 
words (often his own) with actuality, 
voices and sounds (produced and 
often recorded by himself i and music 
(Written according to his direction). 

He was in fact one of the first 
creahve arhsts to get on to the staff 
of the B.B.C. and always one of the 
most energetic. His programme, writ- 
t/ 1 V? Produced by himself in 1935, ' 
The Manh of the '45 was, he tells us 
broadenst nine times during the next 
thirty-three years in Britain as well < 
us being available on fhe B.B.C. I 
transcription service to the United ] 
Mates and the Commonwealth. If he ? 
had been a freelance writer he would 1 
have been paid for his repeats; if he c 
had confined himself to his paid j 
function of Feature Programmes ti 
Assistant he would only have pro- r 
duced the programme: and if he had v 
achieved administrative grade he 
would have been paid more for not s 
producing anything. 0 

Mr. Bridvnn’s story is very exciting l 
hccaiisc lie loved his work and the L 
people he met in doing it: whether w 
they were poets like Ezra Pound, b 


Robert Graves and Conrad Aiken; 
lolk singers like Ewan MacColl, Pete 
: s “8 er and Akin Lomax; actors like 
Wili-red Pickles. Joan Litflcwood. 
t.ladys Young and Richard Burton ; 
or the congress of radio amateurs he 
enlisted to reverse the patriarchal 
process of Our talking io Them. A 
footnote dramatically represents the 
<on of thing which inspired him: 

,h 5. *pcakers l suddenly 
needed for Norway was a young dry- 
don l waller from Wen slcy dale whom l 
had met with Harry Hopeful [a pi c - 
arcsque common! a i or the author in- 
vented]. I sent him a telegram the night 
before the broadcast, asking him to 
attend if at all possible the following 
afternoon at three o'clock. He arrived 
.m hour late (for which he humbly 
^ringing along with him a 

/5l-»terTk Cn lf d bc ral|,er nervo »*. 

Only ufitr ihe broadcast did he introduce 
her lo me as his bride. The wedding had 
been that morning, but when he re- 
Ce.vcd my lelegium, he at once post- 
poned his honeymoon and set out for 

af,cr the wed- 
dint breakfast. By way of seeing them 
off, lus best man had driven part of the 

had y K^n them ’ ^‘i Scot 9 h Cn mcr there 
had bLLn a terrible accident, in which 

his best man had been killed. Police 
mqmrics after lhe accident had delayed 
him. he hoped I had not been inconven- 
ienced. 


Mr. Bridson inevitably came’ to 
London, during the war went to the 
United States, and after lhe w>ar was 
sent everywhere. He was the three- 
oarrel radio shooter. Actuality ? — he 
could give it. But looking at the 
devastation or the dams, he had one 
eye on Ihe monuments, the relics of 
history. And germinating in iha-t 
poetic Mancunian brain was ut the 
same time a poetic morality which 
hud to be dashed off with a simpli- 
city that no one writing for a more 
permanent medium woukl perhaps 
dure. " 1 write boldly ”, might bc the 
radio-writer's epitaph, "because 1 
write on air.” 

He tcHs his own wtory, with only 
side acknowledgments to the many 
others, like Louis MacNeice and 
Dylan Thomas whose works, and 
Laurence Gilliam and Vul Gielgud 
whose flair and courage, made the 
best of B.B.C. ihe pride of Britain 


:ind the envy of iu „ 

; B J w f wn s experience is ihe ! 
of the coi p.iration. R unil . 
was m effect hjs indivij 
lu,n , nni L contrihuiing i 0 
sound .services and oc Casia 
television, he was on thcwL 
si mazing Itiiitude for hk 
advemures. But where! 
made suggest urns which im.' 
corporation as a whole ^ 
he adoption »>f lape-recoii- 
the end of ;hc war), he rr- 
stoliil resisrjanee. 

His complaints arc tho* 
will be echoed by many who I, 
experience of working in, , 
U>eB.U.C. ; ite coital „* 
administrative staff, their hit 1 
their divorce from the 

radio, their Procrustean planp 

[ack of liaison with ihecrai* 
He deplores the decision tea 
radio into Light, Home m 
programmes; but that fc 
having been taken, it should i 
view (us in that of many other- 1 
been adhered to : 

The reversion to mixed specsM 
mg on Radio 4 is incaningb,; 
offered as an alternative io it 
pop on Radio I and unnmedsi 

Radio 2, As fur i-lii-. Inair* a( - 


Radii) As for liic logic of coa 
nil goad music to the narrow 
Radio 3, it has merely made* 
that none but tfic already com 
ever hear good music again. 

He equally deplores the disna 
of the regions with their loo' 
highly professional roles, in h 
Local Radio stations, expe 
establish, but so under-finai 
they cannot afford to pay 
sional broadcasters but mutL 
the cniliiisia .m Lind .vanity) d 
leurs. 

Once the Radio Doctor, Lord 
of I.iuon had become the 1 
Executioner. D. G. Bridson <M 
to get out when he did. The 
of creative radio are limited, 
argument is that (here isnqj 
for it because of television, 
debatable. What is certain 
because of television there' 
supply. 


s January 18- >87 1, the Ger- 
nmi Empire was founded at 
Variks and William l of 
• ft|S proclaimed German 
If by the princes of Germany 
, VlSl rs to the day after his 
br Frederick I had crowned 
K King in Prussia in the ancient 
ft nf the Teutonic Knights, 
bit illy, the deputation sent by 
ieich'tag, the federal purlin- 
Fol ihe' North German Con- 

Etion was kept waiting outside ; 
e new crown was not to he the 
m baked with dirt and clay ”, 
had been offered in 1849 to 
U William IV, William’s 
n by the Frankfurt Purlin- 
, German unity was reached by 
Caie contracts and nrrange- 
| between the German princes, 
fcy popular action. Bui the 
jttntalivcs of the victorious 
fft'crc present, in the heart of 
|iercd France, and the glittering 
f in the Hall of Mirrors was 
Inaled by uniforms, another 
d! of the distribution of poli- 
jower. „ , . 

so. Bismarck had found it 
lely difficult to overcome the 
nee of the old king to his new 
y.A few months earlier he told 
On that " it would be a gretrt 
fijtttne if 1 had to exchange the 
[g crown of Prussia for this 
i of dirt And only shortly 
i the ceremony he declared Ihnt 
jy 18 would be the most un- 
t day of his life because it 
d be the day of the funeral of 
rassian kingdom. Wi Ilium I was 
(he only one who thought so. 
It was not only the Prussian 
iervatives who deeply regretted 
Hsappeamnce of the old Prussia, 
r an entirely different point of 
f, the literal historian Max 
kker wrote: “The title [of Em- 
r] is reminiscent of nil the wrong 
s taken by our nation and 
res die Prussian peasants of 
king 1 ." He would have pre- 
(o leave the Imperinl dignity 
the Imperial and Royal " 
to the Austrians. It wax not 
in the Imperial title, hut also in 
term Reich rhm n deliberate 


When Germany 
was unified 


attempt was made in 1X71 to revive 
the myth and the glory of the Holy 
Roman Empire of the Oerman 
Nation which had been destroyed by 
Napoleon. Bui in reality ihe Holien- 
zoliern monarchy hud grown up and 
expanded separately from, and ill 
opposition lo. lhe Holy Roman 
Empire. 

The new German Empire was 
born on lhe haiilclicld, "through 
iron and blood " as its founder had 
prophesied in 1862. Hie Franco- 
Prussian war and the great victories 
over France unleashed a tide of 
virulent nationalism such as Ger- 
many had never seen. In August, 
1870, the vice-oh“.mcellor of Berlin 
University solemnly -proclaimed 
during nn academic celebration: 


THKOnoit SC.HJEDl-R ami ERNST 
UELEKLI-IN (liililorst : 
Reiclisgrlindung 1870/71 
475pp. SluUgart: Sccwalcf. DM 36. 
FRIEDRICH MF.INECKE: 
Cosniopolitnnisni nnd the NulionHl 
State 

Translated by Robert B. Kinibcr. 
403pp. Princeton University Press: 
Oxford University Press. £6. 

MICHAEL STURMER (Editor): 
Bismarck und die prcussisch-deuisclic 
PolItEk 1871-1890 

335pp. Munich: dlv. DM 4.80. 

ERNST DF.UERLEIN (Editor): 

Die Grllndung dcs Dculscbcn 
Reiches 1870-71 in Augenreugcn- 
bcrichlen 


Europe cannot exterminate the French h P riX,o n . * “ 

as, if need be, America can exterminate ,, ' ,l 

the Red In J inns. Uni it might happen 432pp. DUsseldorf: Karl Ranch. 


that they wifi bc terribly gagged. . . , 
Since the day of decision we have no 
ol'hcr thought bin war. war, war : war 
to the knife, war to the Inst drop of 


DM 24.80. 


blood, io The kJrSt l SuS P «hta h Th d e d r 7of fo'ract 8 to h adt 8 «^t ni a Y ecome .9“ 
personified He. the Second Empire, d, . d “9* , forget to add that a disrcganled. 

against this immoral nation of peace- Prussian victory would bring the Wilrttemberg 
murderers, the French I preponderance of^ our Lheory over marked. 

These feelings of haired were echoed ^Mpf^udhon . . The aversion 

on the left by a Social Democratic This virulent nationalism— Wolf- nol concern 
paper in July, 1870: gang Zorn emphasizes tn one of the K nlimenflil | 

^ ^ _ y . UP r sixteen essays assembled by Theodor fools. Nntlon 

Except for a minute number of people Schieder and Ernst Deuerlein in fhe soon, nnd ur 

nJH JiS.iohTnrtimntS volume to commemorate the Relchs- can if nccessi 
into tre.ison, only one nought nmmates r SmhinB—wns deliberately rein- military mem 
the whole wide country, from Lake S n,na «"i> * v,,a c j„„i v 

Conshmcc to Slcsvia. from the Rhine forced by the annual celebrations of Wy- 


virulence nf nationalism on all sides 
made their reconciliation with the 
united Germany impossible. It is nf 
special interest that two nf the essays 
published here deal specifically with 
Ihe national minorities. 

Lnlliar Gall, writing on " The 
Problem of Alsace-Lorraine", shows 
on the basis of bis own and other 
researches that it is no lunger 
possible to maintain the opinion that 
a reluctant Bismarck was driven to 
(he annexation by the pressure of 
public opinion ; on the contrary, he 
decided In favour of annexation very 
early and on his osvn initiative, and 
he never made the slightest attempt 
to win over the public to the iden of 
n pence of reconciliation ami with- 
out territorial expansion, Bismarck 
expressly rejected the suggestion of 
the Kfihifcche Zell ting that only 
Alsace should be taken from France 
or that the language frontier should 
become the political frontier. That 
the population had no wish to 
become German was deliberately 
disregarded. As the leader of rhe 
Wilrttemberg Liberals re- 


the whole wide country, from Lake 
Con&nincc to Slesvig, from the Rhine 
to the Vistula : to defend the honoui 
and the freedom of the nation against 


The aversion of Ihe population does 
not concern us, for we are neither 
sentimental politicians nor doctrinal 
fools. Nationality will reassert itself 
soon, nnd until then these tern toriw 
can if necessary be kepi in check by 
military means and bc ruled accord- 
ingly. 


the great victories, in particular, that Thus, as Professor Gal! concludes, 


of Sedan, which united the German 


n foreign despot, against 1 he robber-llkc' speaking citizens of the Reich but 
assn nil of the perjurious tyrant on the excluded its national minorities, the 
Seine. . Poles, the Danes, and the French oF 

Even Marx in his London exile Alsace-Lorraine. Their integration 
wrote to Engels the same month : was not achieved ; the increasing 


the means of power of the conquer- 
ing princely Male to a large extent 
supplanted the force of national 
integration — with result's that might 
have boon foreseen. 

The case of the other national 
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mmnrities vs as different and yet 
strangely similar. Government policy 
aimed at the assimilation *»r lhe 
Poles to the *' higher " German cul- 
ture. mainly through an extension of 
German language teaching. In 1871 
Bismarck emphasised that lhe laws 
did not prohibit this, 
bin that the influence nf (he local 
clergy prevailed the use nf the German 
language, because ihe Slav and Latin 
races in alliance with Uliramunianism 
try to preserve brutality and ignorance 
and everywhere in Europe try to fight 
Germanism which aims tu spread en- 
lightenment. 

Therefore the PoUwi/ing influence 
of the clergy in the schools must be 
opposed more energetically. Thus in 
1872-73 German was made the obli- 
gatory teaching language for all 
subjects in the eastern provinces of 
Prussia by government decree. The 
native language was admitted only in 
religious teaching, and that only in 
ihe lowest forms, and even mere 
further restrictions were introduced 
later, resulting in flic great Polish 
school strikes of the early twentieth 
century. 

In 1888 German was also made 
the sole teaching language in North 
Slesvig : the Danes, although Luther- 
ans like the Germans were not 
treated more favourably. In Uid 
Polish provinces it was the intimate 
connexion of the national and the 
religious struggles which gave lo the 
conflict an' explosive character it did 
not assume in Slesvig. As Oswald 
Hauser puts It in his . important 
contribution on " Poles and Danes in 
the German Reich ”, “ Berlin mdre 
and more burdened itself with the 
odium of the suppressor of - the 
. national] will". 

In 1886 a law was passed "to 
further German .settlement in the 
provinces of West Prussia and Pos- 
nania During the parliamentary 
debate Bismarck stated brusquely : 

Who does not want to cooperate with 
the stale for its protection docs not 
belong to the slate and has no rights in 
the slate; he must withdraw from the 
state. 

100 million marks were voted to 
I transfer Polish landed property into 
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The fascination of sonte studies has 
a necessary element of boredom 
built into it. So with this exhaustive 
and exhausting collection of docu- 
ments connected with the ill-fated 
venture of Eisenstein's Mexican film 
in 1930, The first reaction of almost 
any reader, whether he knows any- 
thing in advance about Qtte Viva 
Mexico I or not, is likely to be one of 
niiid irritation. Here, surely, are the 
makings of a fascinating little book, 
if only its editors h:id taken the 
trouble to write it instead of simply 
putting. together a seemingly endless' 
succession of letters, reports, cables, 
press cuttings, &c,, often repeating, 
overlapping, telling the same happen- 
ing* f rdmglighUy 'dllferfntpbiiiTsof 

view. 

fiut the point is that for the book 
l<o work jtt ail we have to have it ail ; '■ 

• • with' any less, with . any greater 
amount of discreet editorial summary 
and 'paraphrase, we would probably' 
._noi believe what it tells jus, we .would 
suspect;. the compilers of their own 
' b i l -*!’:' d, ^ tir *8 ‘be faots, however.' 
sughfly, to dim Jheir.pwi argument. 
And rtfs, time that the record was set ' 
stralShti Qua Viva Mexico / is, after 
S!'°u J of the ere 4 ( causes edifebfes of 
.' [j'™ J)^fy-.EKeri^em had come to' . 

io-iwtui.-,. 

- Jft? yw devriopmentsj'n tijo.soand 
rnm, After a few rnontJw ip Paris he 
V : % iP^MsMoh '9f .’,Soy-i ' 

I' 3 . PwamV)up,t t6 

r- ^ Holfyvvood ; but. nothing bur 
Vkr^ous projecte, ■ 

■ f v% er 9? tbi ng. The V 

, ;: «PB 1 6«iknrfy offered ' 


titis point by the novelist Upton 
Sinclair to make a film entirely 
B i JJ Co f din 8 to his own wishes in 
Mexico for ;m independent group, 
. die Mexican Film Trust, backed 
. financially by Sinclair himself, 
j seemed Jike t he answer to a prayer, 

i What happened next has been told 
! and told again, in widely varying 
[ ve «ions. There was trouble with 
money, trouble with the Russian 
authorities (who wanted Eisenslejn 
back), trouble of some sort between 
L i sen srtein and Sinclair (not to men- 
tion between Eisensieirt and Mra. 
Stndarrj, a rocketing budget and 
shooting schedule on a film which in 
tis scope and conception seemed to 
be expanding hourly towards infinity. 
In the end Eisenstein went back to 
Russia with the film shot but un- 
edited. leaving endless legal and per- 
sonal tangles behind him. The idea 

-was that he should *HTOp film Bnck 
2 Russif ». but one way and another : 
the materials never reached hirt. 
home attempt io salvage something 
rrom the mess Was made in 1933, 
when a feature. Thunder Over 
MeA/co, and two shouts, Elsenxtein In 
> Mexico and Death Day, were edited 

Hollywood Eiseratejii not being con- 
.su^tfcd m the matter. In 1939 Marie 
biographer and 
.disp'pie, attempted to pur together 
Jj5 n v ' ,h f ^Ot a closer approxi- 
S /« }h intentions. 

wh «n Eisenfitein 
finally gqt to sec Thunder Over 
totro and.vTVwe; in the Sm iot 

rfSTm.'rt n 1 ob?erved Of both 


version, but he died before he was 
able to do eo. 

The groat problem has always 

u. : la blame? On the 

whole, Upton Sinclair has been fin- 
gered. From the very beginning he 
came under fire, particularly from 
Seymour Stern, who had been Eisen- 
stoins chief supporter at Universal 
when they too had thought oE putting 
Eisensrtem under contract. For Stern 
Eisenstein was the unquestioned 
genius, trying against all odds to 
achieve his greatest film, and Sinclair 
was the small-minded, money-grub- 
bing, puritanical, henpecked (for it 
seemed that Mrs. Sinclair's disap- 
proval ot Eisenvtcin’s blasphemous 
humour and eccentric sex life had 
had a lot to do with the disaster) and 
generally reprehensible saboteur of 
the great artist’s ambitions. No doubt 
here were reasons for his thinking 
this, andji must be said that in so far 
as Eis^nsteln'wa* ih touch with what 


n in ^ menca ** ,rbe time 
he did tittle to moderate or contradict 

i£ rjl \ onc ' sjded picture. On the 
other hand, of course, Sinclair has 
had. his supporters, who see him as 
having played the dupe of Ei'senstein 
for too long, only finally coming to 
-u-?j? nses 'J^ ien Einstein’s irrespon- 
^ P° Klk * 1 and moral un- 
irtJStworthiness became too obvious 
to be ignored. 

, (ruth— and after reading this 

book we can ,feel quite certain that 
we know the truth— is, as usual 
somewhere bepwixt and betweeaTbut 
pdeh more in :Sinelftir's favour than 

dot.htS?? 1 ’ 5, E ’ s ** wtein was; un- 
doubtedly a great artist, but in order 

to exercise his art he Was qyhe likely 
irresponsible and 
^rtim^ do^right dishonest. Aiid 
bincttir, heaven knows, had his own 

Ttaw, .wiys 

fitMJiaal guarantor of the ettierpHsc, 


•comrae montage . est • plug Z 
; navn-pni.' ' Right at the end of his fife 
he. was still hoping- nia^ edit fiis 0 'vrii 



as Qua Viva Mexico! drugged d 

on, quite outstripping his | “ 
ys financial resources, and he , 
le borrow money and take on 
i* tional finance in order to L 
te going. Moreover, there seam 
it doubt that latterly Eisensieiii 
’■ deliberately spinning out theste 
*1 and delaying completion of(fe 
g in order to put off as long as jx 
i, his return to Russia. No * 
d Sinclair was at his wits' end try 

0 manage an unmanageable film 
r And once Eisenstcin had gone!* 
i- in even greater difficulties. « 
it himself was willing to hand < 

■ the material so expensively 
s the Russians with no guaranis 
j : he would ever see any of it ap‘ 

J any return on his investment 
f low financiers were pot. Even 

t was' willing, with angelic patie 

1 band over the whole body of 

■ provided only that the Russian 

I orities who claimed it would P- 1 
> a complete copy of the maim 1 
t be made for the purpose, wbj 
i original copy was. retained 
; America as some sort of 8 u3rtl 
This they would not agree lA 
there the matter sadly ended. 

All this is documented up.*? 
hill by Mr. Gedu?d and Mf.i 
man. Most of their. material., 
from the Sinclair Archives.^ 
'Lilly Library, of Indiana 
Their editorial principle ssw 
. have been ; when in doubt, P 51 
whidi makes for some heavy 
. ; ,but , paj-s ; dividends in w* 

• ■.credibility of their narrative any 
‘'.■interpretation— -if one can 
in a book where the docirijJ 
■ for the most part left triumph*' 
speak for themselves, tf' 01 . 
.arship is coming to be a 
, -field of hcademic activity- h' 
to. imagine, abetter vindicatf^' 

new-found tlature than this 


The Plillosopbor us l.llcrury 
Critic 

nv m-NiAMiN sum. 

Tlio first .survey und appraisal 
to dale of Jcnn-Paul Sartre’s 
literary criticism. Providing a 
chronological analysis of the 
development of Sartre's 
writing, the author presents a 
thorough survey of u kind 
of literary criticism that is a 
dynamic correlation between 
literature based upon experience 
and systematic philosophy. 
Columbia 312 pages £4.50 

Beyond 

Formalism 

Literary Essays, 1958-1970 
BV GEOFFREY II. HAIITMAN 
Blending the broader emphases 
of literary theory with the more 
pragmatic and discontinuous 
tasks of criticism, Mr. Hgrtman 
restores Ihe power of the 
balanced textual imagination 
. which too often has been 
neglected In favour of 
speculative,, patterns. , . 

YALE 460. pages .* £5 o5 

Twenty Plays 
of the 
No Theatre 

DONALD KEENE, EDITOR i WITH '. 
.THE ASSISTANCE’ OP' ROYALL 
TYLER. ILLUSTRATED WITH 
I DRAWINGS BY FUKAMI TANRO , 
ANt> FROM THE HflSHfl. TEXTS 
Theae translations, most of 

• them of plays that were pever 
before avail able in English, ■ 

^attempt to' communicate the 
.’poetic beauty. df lhe origibal 
•• te^fi. which ’Hre: considered - . 

• masterpieces of Japanese i 
literal n rev In hh introduction, 
Mr*^ Keene outlines, the . 
conventions and history of; the 

• NB theatre, and the translators 
: hav6 provided introductions 


to each jday. 

. COLUMBIA 356 
• Cloth : 


ii Illustrated 
Paper, £2.2* 


Agenda for . 
Survival 

The Environmental Crisis 

I'.Diri D nv H, W. III U ; RKTI. JR- 
The second of a series about 
environmental crises, these 
papers outline the issues and 
attempt to formulaic solutions 
for the destruction of our 
natural environment by wasteful 
and ruinous practice's. The 
problem of population control, 
the challenge to the technology 
of industry and the dilemma 
of' the cities receive extensive, 
treatment. Underlying all the 
discussion is the necessity, 
for a total environmental 
perspective and programme. 
YALE 1 Paper £1.35 


International 
Law and the 
Resources of . 
the Sea 

BY JURAI ANDRASSV ' 

Points but how thp.inler- .. y. 
national legal system can 
develop- rules for the control 
of the deep sea area. In Part I 
he considers the natural and 
technological factors that 
make the utilization of the deep 
sda'' imminent. He then 
considers the evaluation of 
international law pertaining to 
the ! continental shelf afi aa. 
analogous legal concept. a.. 

Columbia 180 pages... £3.40 . 
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Change and / 
Continuity in 
India’s Villages 

Edited by k. ishWaran ; 

„ .'an unusual: cojlectjqn in 

that the underlying , , 
dynamic of social ; change in 
coilleitiporary India Is, clear."— 
Berr(ard S. Cohn i University of 
Chicago. V. <, .: nr 

Columbia 296 pages ;■ £4,95 ; 


Communist 
China and 
Latin America 

by men. JOHNSON 
Relates the effort of the 
Chinese communists to 
penetrate the societies in Latin 
America, especially during the 
years 1959-67. and lo try lo 
become a major lorce on the 
Latin American scene. The 
Maoist theory of “ people’s 
war ", Is systematically analysed 
and compared with the strategy 
articulated by Regis Debray. 
Chd Guevara, and Fidel Castro 
Columbia 352 pages /naps £4.50 

Inflation and 
Growth in 
Latin America 

EDITED BY WERNER BAER AND 
ISAAC KERSTENETSKY 

The book wil>l be a standard 
selection In reading lists on 
development economics ... Ihe 
specialists, too, will gain much , 
by reading it, and members of 
. lhe profession' will get a a . 

insight into this field."-** . ; 

American- Economic- Revlelv, 
yale 564 pages £4.30 

American 
Images of 
Soviet Foreign , 
Policy 

BY. WILMAM welch 
Mr. Welch has singled odt lor 
analysis twenty-two. books on 
Soviet .foreign policy written In 
the [oat twelve years by leading 
scholars in the field-— Kcninan, 
Mosely. Sc human, Strauz- • 
Hupe. Shulman. Wolfe,- and 
othets. He, divides the. works l 
into categories according to the 
[mage presented of (be U.9.S.R- 
and examines ihe quality of. the 
scholarship. " The book Is \ 
beautifully and wisely written" 
—Jan F:'Triska;i : " 

YAJ.E 336 poses ; £4.J0 


An Atlas of : 

Russian 

History 

Eleven Centuries of Changing - 
Borders' 

Revised Edition 
nv ALLF.N r. (Ht w 
An already highly praised alias 
In wide ubc since its Initial 
publication in 1967, it has now 
been substantially revised and 
enlarged, “An alias to be . 
welcomed by every sludeni of 
history of Eastern Europe. The ■ 
picture of boundary changes 
and shifts- during' 1,100 years Is 
comprehensive and accurate.'* 
— Choice. 

. yale 1 1 3 pages 37 maps £2.25 

A History 
of Islamic 
Philosophy 

DY MAJID FAKHRY 

Presents the most detailed , 
historical survey to date of the - 
development of both Islamic 
. philosophy and ; theology. , 

which is bawd.on, an • » •• • 
unusuaHy wide acquaintance :. 
with the great collections, of 
Arabic manuscripts and books, 
around. tLc world, Mr. Fakhry 
also provides various : ■ i " 

in ter pretali ops .of the ’'rise si ripe 1 
the nineteenth century Of , .. 
Pan-fslamism. .- 

. cpLUMUfA '448 pages . £,6.75 

The Fihrist of 
Al-Nadim 

BY BAYARD DpDflE 

Translated fro hi the Arabic 
this encyclopedic work of ihe ■ 
Iqte' tenth century Is described 
ip Al-Nadim's introduction aa 
. “,B catelpgub of,. the books 6f 
peoples. Arab and foreign, j 
existlng iri the language df the 
Arabs . >■, from the. beginning - 
of , the formation of each. . 
science to'tb|s;our own lime." 
Columbia two ; set volume 
1150 pages ■ ■ -f • ' - £18 
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Agrarian ; ■' 

Reform' and ; 
Peasant 
Revolution in 
Spain 

'Origins of the Civil War ' 

DY EDWARD E. MALEFAK1S 

Attempts to see Spain’s 
agrarian problem in its 
totality and confirms the 
acuteness of (he dilemma that 
faces all reformers — that 
reforms ma* bring ruin to a 
system that introduces them. 
Consequently this study is 
concerned with Ihe relation’ 
ship between evolutionary 
and revolutionary action, as 
well as between reform and 
reaction. 

yale 480 pages J l maps E6.7S :' 

The Shadow 
King 

Rex imttlUs ln Medieval Law ... 
■ltd Literature, 751-1327 
fry bd\AMd peters . 

.‘Analyses political, religious; * .-: ' 
an'dllterary wrflbns tivera : ' • 
600-ycar spari, weighing the 
concept of rbyol Inadequacy : 
against the major needs., 
eveols, and theories of thla > 

• formative period in western 
European hisLory, 

YALB 312 pages' £4.50’ ' '• 

Fifteen 

Modern Polish 
Short Stories 

An Annotated Reader and. a 
Glossary 

BY ALEXANDER ST. SC HF. NICER 
. A selection of fifteen . 

Unabridged, annotated short 
stories, each by a different ' >'■ 
author, to be used in begin- > . 
.ning and intermediate 
university courses in Polish. 

'Yale 256 pages. Paper £1.75 
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German lunik wiili ilio aim of 
germ am/ ing ilic eaMern provinces, 
l liirly lliniKind ‘‘undesirable 
aliens ”, mainly Poles, were expelled 
jn 1885. I hesc were but ihe first slcps 
in a fong series of sharper and 
sharper anii-Polish measures which 
were (u reach their culmination in the 
twentieth century. 

If the Pole, and other non-Ger- 
mans wore, in Bismarck's eyes, 
Reic/i.\feinde (enemies of the Em- 
pire) par excellence, they were 
consigned to ilic same category 
as his internal enemies- -Catholics, 
Guelphs, Progressives. Radicals 
and .Socialists— in short, all those 
who did not unhesitatingly accept 
Bismarck's solution of ihe Ger- 
man question and who opposed 
his policy for one reason or 
another. If all these groups were 
added up. they amounted to a large 
majority of Hie citizens. As Profes- 
sor Zorn sa >\. writing on “The 
I Economy and Society in Germany", 
Ihe working classes were integrated 
so insufficiently that the gulf be- 
tween them and the leading groups 
became unbridgable. Walter Buss- 
niunn adds that the integration 
or the “ socially expansive " middle 
class did not succeed cither, because 
of the great strength of the nobility < 
and (he other traditional forces. As : 
early as 11571. Heinrich von Treitseh- I 
kc coined the phrase “the Prus- I 
sian Reich of the German nation ’’. 1 
And m 1895 Max Weber warned; c 

?' is da "Remus and in the long run 1 
incompatible with ihe interests nf the * 

nation if an economically declining a 
class retains political power in its c 
hands, ^ 

Now Dr. Elisabeth Fehrenbach, in P 
an essay on “The Rehhsgriindung c 
in German historiography", states s < 
categorically; £ 


But, only eight months later, he 
declared in the crown council that 
“a war of destruction ” must be 
waged Jguinit Social Duniocrticy 
through legal measures striking al its 
associations, meetings, and press, and 
curtailing the right nf free movement 
(by expulsions and internments). 
And to the king of Bavaria Bismarck 
wrote at (hat lime of “the growth 
of the .Social Democratic danger, the 
ycar-by-ycar increase of the band of 
robbers with whom together we live 
in our larger towns 

Many years later lie still main- 
tained that a “ stale of war " existed 
between the stale and Social Demo- 
cracy; thus “the slate is entitled and 
. . . obliged to treat them according 
to martial law ", while the party, Jike 
an invading army, had no right to 
claim the protection of the law. Yet 
it was Bismarck himsejf who had 
created this “state of war" by his 
laws against the socialists, ft took 
them a very long time to overcome 
iheir alienation from state and 
society. Under Bismarck the party 
lived -as n were in a ghetto, entirely 
undeserved by the political modera- 
tion of its leaders. 
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The _ weakness uf the Blsmsrckian 
[ Empire consisted in its social limitation 
to nobiluy and officer corps as the 

SSB f 0l, P- •» which llie upper 
m dd!e class only ioo readily assimi- 

m inf a ^ U ° f “ neetl for P° litJ cal and 

class 3 In k rcs| Cti ' “ W511 *» °“ t ° f 

Thus what Friedrich Moinecke, in 
1 his Cosmopolitanism and the 
National State, published i n 1907 
and now made available i n an excel- 
lent imns.'iition, still considered a 
source of strength is now seen as one 
of weakness. The state which 
became the first industrial power on 
Hie European eonstioent did not 
permit its bourgeoisie a political 
influence commensuiute with its eco- 
nomic advance. 

With regard to (he Catholic 
Church, Bismarck is reported to Jin Ye 
said in 1877 ki a meeting of the 
Pnifsjani cabinet : 

I WiM If 1 remain in office, wage the 
Knltnrkainpf to its utmost limit, (o n 
h»n« to which perhaps not all those 
present wiH go with me. . . . The 
Wiitofi/ is the onLy question oF 
woria-h.vlonoal importance. He would 
rather suffer the rule of the Social 
Democrats than that of the Jesuits 
which made fnr stupidity. . . , 


e The nalionitl, social and religious 
f ‘■’■eavnges which separated the citl- 
s zens of the Reich were probably the 
fundamental structural weakness of 
■ l ie house that Bismarck built. Bui 
. there were others, especially in the 
constitutional field. There was the 
\ unresolved constitutional dualism 
between the institutions of Prussia 
and those of the Empire— bridged 
only by the powerful personality of 
Bismarck, who was simultaneously 
prune minister of Prussia and chan- 
cellor of the Reich. At dimes the 
second chamber of the Prussian 
Diet, elected on the basis of a 
narrow property franchise, exercised 
stronger influence than ihe Reichs- 
Ing. elected by universal male fran- 
chise. The multitude of parliaments 
did not make for a clear division of 
competences, but kept- them all rel- 
atively weak. This seems to have 
been Bismarck's intention; f n 1870 
he remarked; “ One must feed the 
people with parliaments ns the con- 
fectioners’ apprentices are fed with 
-xivccK The military sphere was 
laigely outside parliamentary con- 
trol. in vpilc of ihe Reichstag's 
budgetary rights, because the military 
budget was granted for seven years 
at * hme and because there was no 
parilameivtnry control of military 
expenditure. 

Unresolved, too. was (he dualism 
between civilian and military author- 
ities which had led to bitter conflicts 
between Bismarck and the generals 
during the Fra neo-Prussian War. 
The ‘demigods" of the Prussian 
general staff deeply resented what 
they considered Bismarck's unwar- 
ranted interference with the conduct < 
of war, and refused to inform him . 
about their military plans, as Eber- i 
hard Kolb shows in his contribution | 
to Reivhxgriindung 1870171 on < 


he “ Conduct of War and Politics It 
bat may have been for this reason that 
be Bismarck vetoed the creation of a 
icy Reich ministry of war. As he pointed 
its out to the Grand Duke of Baden in 
nd 1873, [here would be continuous 
;nt .collisions between the War Minister 
:s). and the Chancellor, and this would 
ck weaken the government. Until 1918 
lh there was a Prussian War Minister, 
he but none for Germany. While he 
of was in office Bismarck was strong 
ve enough to withstand the encroach- 
ments of Ihe general staff. So long as 
n- Jj! e dualism between William I and 
;d msmarek was functioning, Professor 
0 _ Bussmann comments, “it was pos- 
1( j siblc to adjust lime and again the 
lg C0 . I V Ilct betavecn the political and 
milrta-ry leadership. A weaker succes- 
t0 sor on the throne of the Hohenzol- 
et ,. ns l 0C ked this capacity to make 
d adjustments **. In the course of the 
is World War the conflict broke 
k °* ,t openly and ended with the rout 
ie of the civilian authorities. 

d Bismarck considered it his task, as 
y he wrote in 1883, “ to preserve and 
y to strengthen the position of the 
- royal government yLs-&-vis the power 
claims of the parliaments which are 
increasing every year ”. but he failed 
lo achieve this. Under weak succes- 
s sof 5 influence of parliament, in 
: spite of its limited constllutionnl . 

rights, continued to grow. But the 1 
; tattlers of the political parties re- 1 
i trained excluded from tho exercise ' 
of poliiicnl power and became ace us- ! 
tomed to address Iheir constituents ! 
from the rostrum of parliament, to 1 
. make propaganda speeches “ out of 1 
the window ”, since they could not E 
influence government policy. When r 
the collapse came in 1918, the party l 
readers were totally inexperienced in « 
the exercise of power or in the !' 
running of the machinery of govern- 
ment. Bismarck had monopolized S 
political power, but he was unable to 
provide for a capable successor. Yet j 
there was no change in a con sliiu- « 
lorinl system which had been „ 
tailored to his needs. It is a nil v (hat £ 
aspects such as these are not dis- 1 
cussed by the contributors to Reich i- U| 
gruiufiing 1870-71, and that there is f- 

JL ° an lh * ro| e of parliaments JJj 
in the Bismarck mn syvtem. But much , 
additional information can he found 1 
in the. volume i of documents edited th 
by Michael Slflriner from which 1 
many or the quotations in this JJ 1 ' 
review have been taken. Many of the f,® 
documents are previously unpub* 
hshed ; they form a valuable addition ^ 
to M e vast documentaiion on Bis- 
mnrek and his policies. Dr. StQmwr “ 
indeed remarks on “the fateful ? 
legacy which burdened Germany's ■ 
political development “ because Bis- ,nf 
niarck left the political parties 52 

“w,te power. Without rUpon” g 

TTie German Reich of 1871 t 0 its 

, s ? emed imnienisely resi 
strong and heafcby, vigorous and rw3 
powerful BKniarck was 

not on, y Of ^ 

Germany. They tried to trace "the woi 
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German vocation of p m <- 
: into the Middle Ages Sj 

mirtnon, via i| w 
Frederick ihe GreatJ 2*^ 
Rnissian re-forms, (o find ;u ‘ 
Apogee in the work of Bism?i| 
Bujmarck, Erich Marc U 
Hint time was f 

SSa'-:' 1 * ' rilly ^ 

To what extent national, 
and the flush of victory njo* 
nalton is shown by Ernst dJ 

H 7 / m /il ^tneu !! eHbe l 
But there were also, even ini 
very few discordant voices 
stand out all (he moreshardi 
the popular writer Gustav F 
wrote: 

The new organization of 
Roman Empire is a construtia 
such curious holes that erei I 
Bismarck m the long run will hi 
to inhabit it. And if a lempty 
out some lime, the promiooili 
nught be tossed about and bloij 
as if it had never existed. 


;oming down to earth 


When the U.S.S.R. was young 

OLGA A. ?XJ A o V irunn . . . ^ 


._ Equally interesting is the i 
n critical report of Theodor Fi 
,1 on his visit to Alsace in 1871,! 
e he was able to observe the hi 
methods of occupation, the ^ 
u maxim of which was i charf 
. (intervene sharply). In tfaeRck 
s it was Bebcl's lone voice wifcj 
j te slcd uguinst the annexation a 
f general interruptions. The ta 
t also offers a great deal of eik 
i About the methods used by £fei 
i overcome the opposition ii 
, South German states to Gerau 
, flcnlion. the pressure applied hj 
; to Bavaria in particular, die “ik 
screws h la Bismarck ” put tie 
the more pliant Wdrltembjff. 
me extensive use made of Nu» 
l iberal deputies to bring about 
Mention, But the South Gff 
governments, too. were expoa 
the strong pressure of German je 
opinion, and national omhusiasa 
particularly marked in their an 
nghlmg in France side by side i 
Ihe Prussians. AU hesitations i 
drowned jn this general moudj 
Tiulny, after two world WifflJ 
the catastrophe of the Third Rd 
more .sober councils prevail. I 
cemenary has provided an o* 
lunity for reassessment. It is ton 
credit of the present generalfa: 
German hislorimis -its older sx 
as its younger members -that 
assessment is in general cool 
free from historical nostalgia, k 
mg out the positive hjs well a 
negative feature?, of German uri 
tiion and of Bismarck's achieve* 
German unity lasted for only ! 
onty-fiye years : al present lta« 
no indicauion whether it will e«f 
restored. The out-of-date social 
political slruoiore which BUns 
had preserved ccHapsed under 
stress of the First World War. 
work was imposing but ephemera 


teTlS CATE : 

line de Salm-G\iip*ry 

L Heincmunn. £4 4s. 

iWdion-mark which still hangs 
i Antoine dc Saiint-Exupiry’s 

disappearance on a rccon- 

Esancc uvcr tllc 

C in July. 1944, is still unac- 
K«j for— remains an appropriate 
Kih. It is still difficult to know 
Iffto make of him as a man. even 
Ruh his place as a writer seems 
Three of his work* — Col de 
fr. fftre des Homines (better 
Kwn perhaps as H ind, Sand and 
jLj i an d that child's classic which 
Seels mostly to adults. Le Petit 
have each sold dose on two 
Ron copies. Yet the complex 
iracier of iheir author is still 
reuded by con trad icl ion, contro- 
ls ; t nd conjecture. Was Swint- 
ipdry primarily pilot, philosopher 
Kiel ? How can one reconcile the 
Bder who always wanted to be in, 
Bthe individualist who nhvuys 
Bed to be out; the patriarchal 
Rosopherwiih the child who never 
Rap; the veteran pilot with the 
Rit-nainded airman whose career 
Barked by a litter of unnecessary 

Minis Cate's careful, conscientious 
^much-needed biography answers 
By of the questions that any 
Ker of Saint-Exupdry must ask 
gpH. Previous works, notably 
fie by Maxwell Knight and Marcel 
Reo, have concentrated primarily 
Bthe periods of Sainl-Exupdry's life 
If have become famous because of 
pe of his own works which grew 
K of ihem; but it is Mr. Cate's 
picular merit that he pnys equal 
EnHon to the vaJleys between the 
R peaks, to the less well- known 
Bods of Saint- Exupdry’s life: his 
ftlbood, the disheartening period 
Hob-huntftng before he found his 
& to the stars, the dinicull lime in 
f 1930s when die momentum nf 
Be maghlftcenl niail-lliglits. thnt 
wf voyages of exploration, 
b been lost in the vortex of 
H&m politics, the years of disillu- 

®wosion in America 
the nor. 

^*! nl ‘Exupdry's childhood 

KmSTT 4 ! pan,cular early 
ffidsw ■ k^. er ' an£ * eneflianted 
CHL 1 "*® at Saint- 

K^r,? (Sme L ns ~ m?irked him in 

ELf he °j her for ,ife - No less 

LS *5 * e . eoinoklence that 
rK.^dfwed mother to move 
f* Mans in 1909— Le 
K alrKeld from 

Wf eht «“ ™kin 8 
f/ bis sensational and record- 


breaking flights. Siiint-ExupJry was 
of an age when nowadays he might 
have idolized footballers or pop 
stars. Then anil there it was only 
natural that his adolescent admi- 
ration should have turned to the 
nearby airmen. One of them, Jules 
Vddrines— who at one time held the 
world speed record of 167 kilometres 
an hour— amused hy the interest of a 
small boy who had approached him 
on the airfield, picked the boy up, put 
him in the rear cockpit and look him 
for a short flight. Who knows for 
what this kind-hearted if somewhat 
perilous gesture may have been 
responsible? 

No one could write better about the 
pioneering part of his life than Saint- 
Exupdrv has already done himself. In 
consequence one always has tbc 
sound of Saint-Exupdry's voice in 
one's eats when reading Mr. Calc's 
account of those early mail-flights 
over Spain, when the aircraft were 
so flimsy that a passenger could be 
whipped out of the rear cockpit by 
the force of the wind ; over North 
Africa, when the aircraft always flew 
in pairs so that when one was forced 
down, as often happened, the other 
could land and take the pilot off 
before he was massacred by tribes- 
man ; and over South America, 
where the elemental hazards were 
perhaps greatest of till, and where 
Snint-Exupilry once found himself 
being steadily blown out to 
sen by a wind that was stronger Mian 
the full force of his engine. But again 
Mr. Cate fills in usefully the sad end 
oFthe story, when all this remarkable 
effort and courage foundered in 
financial and political intrigue. 

Describing the last wanl'inie period 
in America after the fall of Franco, 
Mr. Cate shows how much of Saint- 
Exupdry's final disillusionment was 
due to his disgust at (he bitter In- 
fighting that went on between the 
various section* of Free French 
opinion. At the time of the fall of 
France, Saitu-Exupdiy. then a recon- 
naissance pilot, flow with wiwil re- 
mained of bis squadron over to 
North Africa. But he then chose to 
rot-urn to France, being one of the 
many who wore then undecided 
Whether it was better to remain in 
France to attempt to alleviate her 
agony, or to continue the fight 
outside. On this visit he went to 
Vichy and to occupied Paris ; and it 
was perhaps unfortunate that he dad 
so, since he' was ever afterwards 
suspected of Viohyite sympathies. All 
would, of course, have been forgotten 
and forgiven had he dhosen to throw 
in his lot -with the GauHists, but 
Saint-Exupdry’s idea and ideal was 
for a united effort that included all 


French ii ion. Si» he rcfiiscil tu commit 
himseir to one particular group. 

For this admirable aloofness he 
had. in tin: days of the Gaullisi 
domination, to pay dearly. H is hard 
to Forgive de Gaulle for the indiffer- 
ence with which he treated Ssiint- 
Evupcry's claims not only us one of 
the most distinguished of French 
writers but as one of the most 
distinguished and ardent of French 
patriots — in particular his reputed 
remark, when Snini-Exupiry's cre- 
dentials were pul before him with the 
suggestion that he should be gix'en a 
worthwhile job, “ He is good only for 
card tricks " tat which, it is perfectly 
true, Saint-Exuptfry was quite excep- 
tionally talented). 

There are still necessarily some 
important gaps in Saint-Exupdry's 
personal life. How much happiness 
his marriage with Consuelo Carrillo, 
a South American widow whose 
volatile personality tended to aggra- 
vate rather than to temper his own 
faults, brought him, and how much 
the breaking of his earlier engage- 
ment to Louise de Vilmorin, which 
took him out of t-he French air 
force, cost him, Mr. Cate is dearly 
not in a position to explore fully. 
Sninl-Exupdry vaiued friendship 
highly— -possibly higher than low— 
and as a friend could be both 
enchanting ahd maddening. He was 
extremely loyal and, in most moods, 
entertaining. But he was liable to ring 
his friends up in the small hours to 
read oyer to them the pages he had 
just written, for he habitually worked 
at night; and his grand seigneurial 
extravagance was difficult to cope 
with in everyday Fife. 

Mr. Gate could have made a 
necessarily long book slightly less so 
by cutting out some of the literary 
criticism, which seems to have no 
place here, and by omitting the 
explanatory chapter on Citadelle. 
Which is anyway largely inexplicable. 
Although in middle age Mr. Calc 
has achieved a reputation as scholar 
and critic, this is his first bunk, and 
the writing irt (lie early chapters 
sflows some signs of straining for 
effect. But he soon gets into his stride, 
and all that breaks it thereafter are 
some curious Americanisms which 
look out oif place in such a scholarly 
work : " he holed up in a dingy room , 
" the three sisters were in secret 
cahoots with Dr unit If Mr. Cate’s 
book is likely to appeal most to those 
who like reading between the lines— 
the lines being those of Saint-Exu- 
pfiry's own works— R is clearly a lab- 
our of love as well as of many years, 
nnd is an indispensable guide for 
those who like to chart the course 
of Saint-Exuplry on the ground as 
well as in the air. 
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OLGA A. NAKKIEW1CZ; 

The Making of the Soviet State 

Apparatus 

238pp. Manchester University Press. 

;t» spite of its title, n rfm book does not 
cfeql with the. emergence af the Soviet 
■civil service or the Communist Party 
machine, and we are told almost 
nothing about their numbers, social 
composition and mode of operation. 
insteud-Dr. Narkiewicz takes as her 
theme die social and ccbnofnic con- 
ditions in town and country in the 
.Arid twelve years after 1917, and con- 
slder* the wisdom or otherwise of the 
behaviour of the Sovfct Comfminkt 
Party nga inti this background. 

‘ She traces back many of die later 
dgfltoiftw.tq the CivH War period 
The inexperienced Bolsheviks, faced 
With the mistake* of pre-revolutio- 
nary governments aftd the rav*«*fs of - 
' 'flSk*' to devise insd- 

* ou ;d aitract the sup. 

Comtrut- 

IS v?T? : « 4lem m«d to amt one 
Motion &Cthe , yfllage and set it 


against the prosperous kulaks, had 
w be abandoned within a few 
months. Workers’ control or man- 
agement of factories " lasted barely 
a year after the Bolshevik revolution 
and cannot be said to have been 
- glyen-a fair trial The- inability: of 
the new government to handle bhe 

S santt and their lack of wisdom in 
mg to secure the active participa- 
tion of the working class presaged, 
according to Dr. Narkiewicz, the 
dtfficulties of -the following decade. 
During the 1920s, the Bolsheviks, 
unytihog to permit the revival of 
individual agriculture along Stolen 
hnes, ukowed a strong peasant com : 
munal organization to re-establish 
■Kseif, apd the network of rural 
*oWets remained ineffective, In fte 
towtw.jhe' mfipx of ll pauperized 
, peasant in search of non-existent 
industrial jobs " fed from 1925 on- 
watds .torn crisis with which the 


rebe Itan ,herefore ^ced with 
£ r«n« V!5 d L P ? lsam . y* r * to which 
by <aunohin # th c coliec- 
Uwzation dnvc as a punitive measure, 
ur. Narkiewicz concludes that ihe 
government was driven by social and 
■. ^ Bora if forces, outside its .control 

M brarToZ 

part of the Mame : 

The government had erred in everv 
jyay. it had not taken the trouble to 

'Matom? i»J n -j|f e ? lcienl administrative 
SS" 1 /. ite ^ f orts at education, while 
■ better than those of the tsarist regime 
, w ^ re directed at other objectives f^dic 

B5T2SW P ro 8 ran 3ra 0 was badly 
• /* adl ? ihlrodiwcd : above all, 

S2™S C l 5lon - ,n agricultural matters 

to 


wwe .;; n ak ^ cope 
" frv 11 *£i°JS e : ' " iri into* 

- storyatioil in the 

towns gav6 rise to emergency m eas* 

peasants ; by 1 niid-Oetober tbc gov- 



. These arguments are a curious 
torture pf fact, conjecttjrc and un- 
justofted speculation, ft is uadoubt- 
y « : tot that Bolshevik ' policy 

toft^-ds agriculture throughoutSS 
Ft My * t*w 

Bofahevfk policy towards irrdus- 
«y was inefficient add that it would 
have -been belter, as : Dr. Nnrkiewicz 
stiggeste,; to divert ihe time and 
money spent On organizing prqduq-. 


Won conferences to the previa* 
better training flhough ihh 1 
not qime eohere wtt, 
wttbusiasm 'for workers' 
lion), ft js nlmosl cerlaiidy 
that the peasants launched apjt 
. that could be described as a cW 
against the government in the ant 
of 1929. It is certainly untrtC 
industry was at » standstill in 
middle or later 1920s or that ^ 
in the towns wns widespread & 
to have provided the major & 
for the emej^ency measures of. 11 
The Soviet leaders can take* 
credit (or more blame, accord^ 
one’s point of. view), for fbo t 1 
decisions at the end of 1929 tWJ 
Narkievsn'cz supposes; rhe. poW 
zatiqn drive Was not s,o nwj 
inevitable outoome of ifl attei ^S 
break o'Ut of stagnation as the 
quOnoe-J; itself unpJanned. of 9 
effort to switch the econo *? j B 
ipodeid^e to 1 very rapid 
expansion. ^jj 

. ■■ ft spjto of 1 these weakoe^J 
Narkiewicz’.'* re-examinatloo^ 
decisive , years wiH undoubt^M 
utete furttitr study of fh? 

, which she dr^ ws at ten 


FRED DOBLlN i 

de 

PP- Olten ; i 
|w.fr. 


Walter Verfag. 


L more than 400 

D °blin, dating from 
feK h month s before the 

ln A 957 * was . begun 
.^Waller Musehg and con- 

m S*2 e lH z Gr °ftr. In general, 
lnK2 biographical and histo- 
bfitanv any fireat relevance 
er'g lUJ bterary works. . " A 
iy A a ° v r ents ? n hls °wn work 

U R hh. arUn §uber ' in ^915. And 
e wlllint , Wii 10 become a little 
to i 8 , 10 comment, on his own. 


B«biR'-.aL -j u '“' as n* most 
his „ : n .^^toribipg episode* 

KiirhS" “ a medical 

F kMHoflwSSi war, Jater as aq 
Knihz S? 3 ^ 00d ‘ or as-**r 6mlgc6 
Nk o? in 1945 with 

Ihe occupying 

H J*"® d 9p««-v 

» bhna life as seen id! 

cofrtexion wkh, 
ond tUe Esqres- 


sioiiist periodical Der Sturm is the 
first hopeful period. A sense Of 
energy permeates these early letters 
and continues into the Weimar 
period as Dflbfin engages in various 
political debates, writes to publishers 
and men of letters and tries to bring 
about a much-needed rapprochement 
between <ttje academic world and the 
major writers of Ms time. But after 
emigrating to Paris in 1933, at the 
beginning of the archetypal journey 
he was later to describe as biS 
Schiqksaisnlse, Dfibhn could own- 

In; f, The world « suph a mew. 

s one year is like half a century.". 
Nevertheless, he had yet to face the 
isolation and lack of recognitipn in n 
CMfornkn exile so different from 
Thomas Mann's. 

Back in Germany In 1945, tho old 
Dfiblin re-emerges — endeavouring to 
resuscitate wbait he calls a " decap*-; 
taited ikeraiture " with Ws periodical 
Das goldetie Tor , presenting his own : 
Hanriet-floyel *0 varlqiw- uninterested 
publisher* 1 add frying, to maintain ■ 
finte Johannes Bechey and. 
his literary colleagues behind, the 
Iron Ourtain. However, . disiHiuidn* . 
mem soon reappears. The returned 
dmigrd feels an eve n mo re powertoJ 
. irohi curtain .wkhin his; own oopntry : . 
In -the apparent conspiracy not to 
p»t»IWb orabtoQwta^e his 

" V ‘t 

i. .,1 


" They’ve lea rot nothing ", he com- 
plains, sensing the dangers of a 
dormant fascism; and he eventually 
decides he must return to Paris, to a 
second exile. "Conditions do Col 
tempt me very much lo write any- 
flung new”, Dftblin observes with 
resignation. Yet It is in -these years of 
depression, both in Hollywood and in . 
West Genhany, that DObttn becomes 
a more prolific and most Informative 
letter-writer. 

The edition is admirably served by. 
detailed explanatory notes, taking 
up about a quarter of the vohrnif. 
But ft seems a' pRy that such a 
generally well-produced addition to 
the collected works is. Only equipped, 
with an index of names (enigmat- 
ically sub-tided " selection ’> and has 
no subsequent WerkregUter, 

Editorial Sudamericana of Buenos 
Aires have just published a composite 
Hardback volume of the short stories 
of ihe Argentlqian writer Julio 
CortdzKi!; Relalos (650pp.). Inqluded - 
qre the stories published ^ln Bwtfaflti 
{1951), Las' armas secretai (1959), 
Filial del jitego (1964), Todos ids 
fnegosdf fuego (1966). Sr. Cortdzax 
has taken the cpance-to disturb the 
chroDoIagic^I order af the stories and 
Fsgrbiip .them ip three sections',^ 
".'Rifes 'hjuegos.*' and * Pesajes 
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Tlir llivlui'j c at Lmrnl faovc k rnm«. , iil in 

Josef Redlich and Francis W. Hirst 

Second Edition 

Edited by Bryan Kelth-Lucaa 

Since the beginning of the cantury Radllch and Hirst has remained 
unequalled as a general history of English local government. The 
original work, published in 1903, consisted of a historical survey, 
followed by a general account of the law and practice of local govern- 
ment as it then was. This is Professor K el 1h- Lucas's second edition, 
with an epilogue bringing the story down to the Bedclllfe-Maud Report 
of 19B9. 

£3.50 (70s) 


Marketing : An liriroiliidnn TVxi 

M. J. Baker 

This is a basic textbook tor students preparing tor H.N.C.. H.N.D., 
D.M.S. and Diploma In Marketing examinations. The material is 
presented in an exciMng new leaching at rue tare which the author 
worked out during several years lecturing in Technical Colleges and 
Colleges ol Commerce. II gives a concise description ol the nature 
of the marketing concept and its implementation specifically within 
the context of Ihe British economy. 

£3.50 (70s) Papermac £1 .80 (36s) 


The Origins oS I lac Srroitil World 
Wur 

Historical Interpretations 
Edited by Esmonds M. Robertson 

Did the Second World War form part of a developing world crisis, 
or should it be seen in a purely European context ? This collection 
of mainly recent articles by distinguished International historians, 
edited by a specialist on this period, throws new light on (his contro- 
versy In which many leading historians have become embroiled. 

£2.00 Papermac 65p (13s) 


The Varieties! off History 

Edited, Selected and Introduced hy Fritz Stem 

The problems and possibilities of historical writing in .the West, as 
revealed In the essays and manifestos Of the leading historians . from 
Voltaire to the present. Many of these assays were hitherto unknown, 
together, they provide a unique Introduction to Ihe practice and. 
meaning of history and the Intenllona of historians since the end 
of the eighteenth century 
£2.00 Papermac 75p (15a) 

Style : A Collection of Critical Essays 

Edited by Oscar P. Wood and George Pitcher 

Gilbert Ryle's writings over the Iasi forty years have established 
him as the most fertile philosopher of the middle of Ihe century. 
The essays in this volume, moat of which ware written specially for II, 
are. eloquent evidence of the alimulus he continues lo provide to 
fruitful explorations over -a wide area of philosophical concerns. 

A volume In the Modern Studies In Philosophy series. 

£1.80 (36s) Papermac 76p (15s) 

Now Studies In the Philosophy of Religion 

Death and tin mortality 

D. Z. Phillips 

The equating of immortality and survival after death la questioned 
by exploring our u$e of the notion ol the soul, and the roles which 
pictures of Immortality play ip the lives of individuals and the culture 
In which they live. 

85p ( 13s) 

nellgion aiid SiecpJarjbadaii ; ! 

Vernon Pratt ' 

Do religious beliefs have any meaning In a secular ag6 ? The author 
atf staple to clarify the terms of this qusetjon. critically examines some : 
of the answers which have bedn given lo it and offers hie own 
answer from the point of view 'of contemporary analytical philosophy, 
sap (18 b). •• 

Tlic Coiicept ol Miracle - 

Richard Swinburne , 

Iri' this monograph the author deals clearly and bompetehiiy with -two 
Imports rtt phtfoscphlcsl questions. Firstly, he coneidera the defliiltlon 
of a miracle— whether it le 1 a violation of lha laws ol nature or not, 
The other question le: what conditions would have to be fulfilled for 
belief In mfrabtas to be rational. . 
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Curial Rome 


KOlllCRT' K. A. L'ALMI'R ■ .. 

'J’lie AnJnJi. r . «!* : d Mill llic very begin* 

Roni., 1 .; 1 Community uf llic jjings or Knman society, curial 

wile. Professor Palmer envisages a 

328pp. r- — j---. ■ 

£4 5s. 


Exploring the ancient city ^graphy 

michaki. GRANT: d«crih« s .,m C . J llernalional flsi 


js on ii. f ro lessor rainier envisages a 
Cambridge University Press mixed people a I ihc start : 

" Eiitins. Sabines, Etruscans. Each 
— group, as it joined the Union, 


V rCl,JI >; im Portant and cxcii- 
J ng bixiL— nol for the general reader 
not for the broad world of 
■scholars, not even for the generality 
o/ Roman historians, but for those 
who strive to recapture th c life 0 f the 
first Rome of all, curiai Rome, Rome 
earlier than Hie Seven Hills, earlier 
Ihun Servius Tullius and the cen- 

i 15 a sub i ecl 011 wh 'di there 
urc a licadv as many conflicting hynu- 

mescs as there arc scholars in the 
llcki. 

It is n common criticism of such 
scholars that there is an apparent 
capncioiisness in the selection of evi- 
dent which they accept and th e re- 
jection of other evidence on no corn- 
pellmy logical ground. The criticism 
of Professor Palmer will be different : 
that he rejects almost no evidence 
m all. Occnsionally, of course, he 

man inula Ins it n Iitil„ l. ■ ' 


group, as it joined ihc Union, 
brought a symbolical sod of earth 
and its own Juno. The organization 
of this society, a society in the end of 
thirty T nrias. was a civilian organ iza- 
tion. in contra!*! to the later military 
organization of ihc Centuries. Each 
Curia had its peculiar riles, deities 
and augural station. They celebrated 
the end aetd the beginning of the year 
wuh .sacrifices and banquets. They 
voted as separate units. 

This part of the book h-as a 
stimulating originality and is, at first 
reading, highly persuasive. The 
•second part concerns the relation of 
the curial to the eenlumviral and 
tribfil political organizations of 
Kome m the first isvo centuries of the 
Republic. Who were the Patricians ? 
Who were the Fathers ? What was 
the Struggle of the Orders all about ? 

II is this pan which, for all its clever- 
ness, will come under attack. 


MK'H AMI. GRANT : 

I he Roman Forum 

-■JOpp. Wcidcnfcld and NicoNuii. 
£2 1 5s. 

ANTHONY BIRLEY : 

Imperial Rome 
Drawings by Alan Sorrell. 

53pp. Lutterworth Press. 30s. 

Few places can present so many dif- 
ferent faces as the Roman Forum: 
to the scholar an inexhaustible mine 
of learned inquiry; to the hurried 
group-tourist an incoherent jumble 
of ruins, to be fitted in somewhere 
between the Colosseum and St. 


- ana at. ... vji.uii 

Peter .s; (o the more leisurely visitor ICVe< / d id an earlier 

an oasis of wistaria-clad enchant* 8Cn . e ? ,f,on of scholars) that the 


, ----- «nnui 

an oasis of wistaria-clad enchant* 
nient amid the bustle of modern 
Rome ; to the student of classical lit- 
erature an evocation of many of the 
most familiar scenes and topics of 
Roman antiquity. T oday, us the num- 
bers dwindle of Lhose who wore 


M all, Occnsionally, of course he ncss ’ W,N corac ,,nd «r a l luck . " ‘ . , , ,7 uuy ; Ioaa y.as the num- 

mnniptilatcs it u little to suit his pur- , p ™ fe ? sor Palmer’s ingenuity is u ? w,nt,,c of who wore 

pose- -altering u figure, for instance, ■ ,n; ‘ Nn B- The saying “Sexagemi- * ,p c on Cicer « and Ovid, 

beciui.se it has to be altered to fit his - ,os c P° nic —whose original mean- . th ,eerful vulgarities «f Plautus 
theory. Olliers have dnnp. ih* * n 8 most iieoplc in. anitimiiiv iihmiDfu on episodes such as Harare's piac*;.! 


describes some ol the vanished moil- will h ive •» „ ■ {/er/iai/OfiS/ Ra 8 

umenls known to us only from Bt nei^ Research 

I Hera lure or from represent Jio„« in ramil.Wmannel mdu *> ILe 2 
sculpture or on coins. Another tells shortvonune? S Wn 
as something of .the building mate- draughtsman ■»£. Editors : 

H* ft by ,be ^'»ans. The obtruvivc, jiVX«? h WlSTOPHER BOARD 

are relevant and helpful. HAQOETT 

In a book so crammed with detail P° im ’ no Houbt hecaust ft DAVID R. STOOD/ 
one can inevitably find points of Z'T.nV" 10 '' 6 .n.b,™ me gB o D rapn 

" nd f ™ “..wnrigl,! mis- Romcli^ 6 Z' n M m0i ' N «V™'' '> d ™^ 
lakes. On page 31 the Forum is Rnni^J 11 d. Musep d^KLSw Ihe wmrch and lee 
deserihpH « \7. , ■ s Kpniana. But this k uKTfli in* diwp'i™ ; "nu 

described as just over a mile from which the earner. ^ s w^'"t » lm ® to •timuiats rea 

the Tihpr III is in r . l i l 7 ‘- ,lmer il OOti cK. 4 |*c«*iJmi In Ilia aub|act» ec 

r ( ■. n (wt blirc, y a b L ef,er: WMness ‘he phtorft®""* ” 7 

quai ter of a mile). A few lines later it [ ht ! model repr<xi L if 

reads as if Professor Grant jV'L 1110 -Sludi Romani’s J 

believed (as did an earlier tU * tmn > or ‘he superb colafentempOrary 

icnertition of .scholars! th it ih^ P hot ?sriipfis of modern , . 

Civ ity Of voIca r O^rniim & St ,tklSm 

vas n matter of the quite recent «nside the Pantheon,' ftMtetlord-Upon-Avon 
irchistoric past. Again, although fj 0l,,d have every advantJlfw/fle tp 
nek was on occasion used as ■ camera. Mr. Sorrell's* 
facing material in its own right l 0 ”, 110 !, come cSElgOLM BRADBURY 

un final rejection of (he Greek ? a .w? g of , a11 ,s lhi K nauin pai MFR 
critage of stone exteriors” falsification of scale and tw.® DAVID PALMER 


t/al Editors : 

&ST0PHER BOARD 

[hard j. chorley 
yer haggett 

j DAVID R. STODDART 

IwrlM inablea Hie gaoaraptier lo 
I ihniil ot devalopmenla over a 
M iHCUum ; It provides a valuable 
Ihe raasarch and leaching 
K c| uia dlaolpllna ; and more 
Sully aims lo allmulals research 
^KMtlsc In lha aubjacla covered 
grttlm C3-75 nei 

Hitemporary 


tvi instance, 
Jmciili.sc it has to be altered to fit his 
theory. Olliers have done Ihc same. 

The Archaic Community of the 
Romans is a fast-moving book 
ponimg with excitehient. It makes 
no concessions to tho reader; so 
that, while it is never unreadable, its 

n 801 ! 161 ™^ wry difficult 
lo follow. Rut Jet nobody be misled 

by fl ll1 ! ^ acl int0 thinking ttwrt it is not 
one of the most original hooks to be 

Sun.'rf' LMKSKJ? 


vote— Simply referred, if Professor 
Palmer is right, to the annual cere- 
mony or throwing the thatch from 
(he cunal sanctuaries and augural 
S’ l0 4? ok dummies, 

‘• /Li t L he » 1110 origin of ^ 

linen boobs ”, which for Ucinius 
Macer were an important source of 
nislorica'l information, lay, the 


in.h=7ou n ,] s ;™ y r ea lo„' c "S 

whirih b0oks a p!ci1f y to tel! us 

Professor Grant’s book is nn 

shnr i y iPl ' !° ^ mCet lhiS nced - A 
,‘ n(r “ iuctor y section sur- 
veys the broad significance of 


activity of the volcanoes of La, him On [hc o^han^ 

Was n matter of the quite recent inside Hie Pantheon! 
prehistoric past. Again, although fj 0l,,d have every advantu 
brick was on occasion used as l V e camera. Mr. Sorrells 
a facing material in its own riahl do « not come «& 

un final reject-ion of ihe Greek of al1 « tfe i 

heritage of stone exteriors ” even ‘? at,on ^f scale and per^ 
m late antiquity it was in fact far v,e ws of the Palatine au 
more commonly faced with stucco ui ! S . MaXinuis ar e a ii 
and (m monumental architeclurc ut . e Pl ot ., P ' ra '! es ' af hi « mw 
uny rale) with stucco treated so as to d Ceci1 B - Dc 
. r S?T b -f lhe :i ^ h,ar masonry for As readers we arc in 


-t.-.'i '■•*** * a « Niiuser oi applying the amhrtru m ; or ^ iat ,' 0 n. lay, .the the Forum, how it e-ime Inin 
skills of anthropology, arohaeolnuu au{ h° r st , ggesfs, id the linen clothing being, and what if* nia™™ n -° 
nud philology, toeelhw Vlth cr* a ,?ve l°,v"h S “ m, !! andi "8 «bim«. m lhe My «f e of a UL P RSL W Fr™ 

apsa,?«?MS scnsiutSss 

terjr-^jaiis sew? bst- 
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POPULATION 
RESOURCES 
ENVIRONMENT 

Issues in Htintiiri Ecology 

Paul and Anne Ehrlich 


fi l .u r . lalll ? er ' who barks spten- 
dWly , but wait until the other dogs 

ff , . al b, . ni - Will they succeed in 
Liulting hint as a philologist *> How 
SI’S " , { , .,* e J r "“ e Pl »f *is a'cciint 

of the politics of the early Republic 7 


■ f7’ — :••*■** HiMMumems ana 

something of .the historical events 

cnrS r th i 6 ™’ A fi nal section 
carries us through the dark centuries 

mLi p0n *V S decline, the piece- 
meal dismemberment of its monu- 
men-ts dnrmg the Middle Ages and 

irv K | '!; ,m S e ', and t,leir rediscov- 
ery and partial recomposition in 

modern times. A useful appendix 


5?“ matters beside the 

cm V L‘ b whlch Profc «or Grant has 
selected from the unwieldy mass of 

available material, both docunien- 
tary and archaeological, and has 
marshalled it to answer just the sort 
of questions that the ordinary intelli- 
gent visitor wants to ask. This is no 
xubsHhite for the conventional guide 
book ; but as a book to read before 
and after visiting the heart of 
ancient Rome it can be warmly 
recommended. r 

Imperial Rome, strung rather .self- 
consciously around a .scries of imagi- 
native reconstructions by Alan Sov- 
rell, sets out to illustrate the huild- 
ings and something of the life of 
Rome in the time of Constantine the 
tiroiii As always Mr. SorreH has 
done his homework conscicmioiislv 
and jo older readers of ihe lUtts- 
Hated London News his drawings 


ns renders we arc n 
accompany a group of early: 
century visitors plodding i: 
round Lhe sights of Coni 
Rome. Our guide. Dr. Birhi, 
of improving in-fonnate 
about the Individual nionunn 
^bout the contemporary social 
out ihe day is warm and, mi 
truih. his voice grows raihtu 
tonous. Let iis slip quietly ai 


The last four books (V-Vl 
Herod ian s History have jiw 
published in the *• f.ocb G 
Library ” ( Translated by ( 
Whittaker. 335pp. Heincma tie 

■S'incc this is im eswrtfwrf iro 
M nd- ills of the liitcr Romany 
they will be glad lo have ini 
venienl u form <i text and Irui 
which is both ujvto-dalcandit 


S w nun examine oonlemporary 
ol llleratuio, and oipound, 
iod illook the many orillcal pro- 
new ivallable Id lha aludant and 
Im undarlylng lham. The luxta- 
ol taaaye thal have aometlmea 
oppoilla points of view makes 
lotion bdlh balancad and atimii- 

,25 no! Papa* 90p nal 

inberg’s 
uettonary of 
fritish History 

icond Edition 
Vied by 

^H. STEINBERG 
W I. H. EVANS 

Bill!!! 1 ?*? ?. dH .*°. n hM t** 1 " renamed 
i liQiula to Its la! o editor. New articles 


17- . . ■“"*■• new arucK 

tawi Introduced and axliUng enlrii 

10 El, L ,^a, M l " a Co > 

raallh oounlrlea and governmenl d 


STJJl* h »|ff Bapaclally afloat 
J,;" 1 ? 8 ■"d "im* reoei 
BwMf atHMlen, C2.DD r 


vtiiiwii im until IIJ 

republlc ’ empire and Emperor 

d - inaividua pnmvrnrc' min 


StlfJ 7li>7 Clfitin r> 


’Their book 
is superb' 

The Guardian 


DONALD DUDLEY t 

The Romans 

316pp. Hutchinson. £ 3 . 

MICHAEL GRANT r 
Nero 

£3^fis Wcidenfdd und Nttolson, 

Donald Dudley’s book is stimulal- 

IlC V inlrnHiiiMil Im. i ii ■ 


Rem.w- al em 'P e . rQrs ’ ro *sns. In the 
Republican section there are some 

EH? »" d surprising 

Sim For lns[ance •' “From the 
thud century onwards the common- 

whi.5 rn !i ° f l ? n r r,i, R e b «nd was one 
which allowed the woman control of 

5?- n vn ;P 1 r .°P ert y after the age of 
£5. Republican history, too, is some- 

ffTTlAC ntlAe rlwal in 1 __ rnmm . 


an apologetic account of Nero, and 
the apologist must, of course, shut or 
naif-close his eyes to Q {j In Nero that 
was disagreeable. Xt Is equally true 
that those who see Nero as a 

nhni, k / Z h .L R f" um I m " m reviewed 


“ 4 '" UIU cruuicy s Dook ii slimu ni. . » sumo* ai jeasc jnterestinp ' 

i^ly introduced by J H Plumb J 1 ? 0V6r ’«niplified. as a conflict of Like The Roman For, no ■ , 

editor of the ’• History of Human CS? baddJe5 : hucuUns “ d above, Nero 2SS? the SLT2r wd 

sss'-sssa - 

There are at least three forobablv £S *1™*^ l n ^- few . fiohoIaf8 9^ 


lirm of Weidenfeld 
and Nicolson have brought the art 
P/'“' n S ‘he ancient world to 
the general reader. You have to 
thread your way through ihe illus- 


trations lo find the letlcrpw 
the illustrations themselves ac 
remarkably good, splendidly > 
duccd, nearly all from the 
period and completely releva* 
fessor Gnint Is a master in thisfe 
(lualis. artifex, as Nero hlnueff* 
have been the first to a* 
Professor Dudley's illustrate 
the other hand, though iW 
excellently reproduced, arc i 
what narrow and uniform iM 
They show the layout of H 
public and private buildi^l 
centuriation. A little more 4 
would have been wdc« 
mosaic or iwo, for Jnslance. 


£ S5 Caesar, 

. History ", fpr if is' an X to Z book 2^- 8 u 0dy( U a far mord. 
.starting with Romulus and ending Iff C jf a ? Cter ; Aod that is a 
wilh.the barbarians. Such books nre Ways Nero ^^ £L ma ^ 
not easy, to write. You mast move 12 „ [ V™ a before his 

; 01 breakneck speed to ,’caveJ a hSnv ® early was no1 a 

thousand years arid more j n a mere kE ^Lt^vJi t JS - lrU i 1hat Ner o 
hundred thousand words, and a I wavs ^ broliiec-and 

. yolr must be wondering About your h[ e ? * s(art ' and *•» Christians 
readers the - runners i5 the S Ehe^v - hl r ^ rac P t of cruel 
. chase -Are fhqy keeping up, ora re k£ Uappe ^ s ‘ he only 

; tW dropping out ? p : Q are wben be was frightened. Of 

• j i There are' dull bdssaBes « rim it- ^? ara 1 e be Was clever, as everv 
, tedJy, where readers may drop^Su ‘ mother’s family was 

^oUJhmino of readers* stitch i but he at <bc im pe r *at level 

h is s - 
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Twentieth-century gossip 


H. H. STUCKENSCH.MIDT : 
Gcrninny and Central Europe 

256pp. Weidenfeld and Nicuhun. 
£2 15s. 

To cover n field as wide as music in 
Central Europe i n the twentieth cen- 
tury in a small book of some 250 
pages is nu easy task. But Professor 
Stuckenschmidl, in this first published 
volume of the “Twentieth Century 
Composers’’ series, has made it 
harder by easting it in the form of a 
scries of chapters of roughly equal 
length, each devoted to a .single com- 
poser. The absurdity of giving as 
much space to Franz Schreker as to 
Schoenberg needs no underlining. 
Bui even more detrimental than this 
lack of balance is Professor Sluck- 
enschniidt’s failure to give a dear 
account of the main forces at work 
in his area over Ihc past seventy 
years. For wain of it. an uninformed 
render (and it i.s hard to see how this 
sketchy volume could be of use to 
readers who already have some 
knowledge of iis subject mailer) will 
find it hard to form an overall pic- 
ture of the period. 

As though the task of outlining a 
composer's biography, output and 
significance in ten pages did not in 
itself present a sufficient problem. 
Professor Stuckon sell midi has mag- 
nified it by a repeated failure to dis- 
tinguish the trivial from the essential. 
Indeed, at moments his method is 
merely anecdotal, The only mention 
of Bnrlrik's Violin Concerto (the 
book lakes in Hungarian, Czech and 


Swiss composers as well us (■eiiii:ui 
and Austrian composers) is .is fol- 
lows : 

When the present writer visiicd 
(BuftdkJ in ivjx niaiiusciipis were 
strewn all over his table, lie espluineil 
Lhcy were uf a violin cancer in wriiicn 
for the Hungarian violinist, Zuluin 
Szckdy. 

Similarly, some account, however 
perfunctory, of the development of 
K.urt Weill’s crucial relationship in 
Brecht would have been more useful 
than a list of prominent members ol 
the audience ut the premiere uf Die 
Dreigrn.se/icnoprr, and the name uf 
the ballet, in fact Die Sicken fad' 
siinden, on which Brecht and Weill 
collaborated in Paris in 1*03, more 
helpful than the name or the cufd in 
which they temporarily made up 
their differences. The space thal 
Professor Stuckenschmidl devotes to 
a narration of the political gyrations 
of such a minor composer as 
Werner Egk might have been more 
profitably devoted to Hans Plltzncr. 
ci composer of real substance, who is 
unjustly neglected outside Central 
Europe and goes unmemioned in 
this book. 

A failure to make any reference to 
the crucial differences in style be- 
tween Mahler's earlier and later 
symphonies may perhaps be attri- 
buted to the fact that the author 
regards them, one and all. as " the 
extension and large-scale expansion 
of songs ", Amplification of general- 
izations, such as ■■ the thematic 
wealth in his development of contra- 


puntal ideas . . , leavei the mind 
confused ", might have prosed more 
useful than discussion of Alma Mah- 
ler's .social status oi of the heard 
which Mahler wore as a young man 
and was trimmed down In a mere 
moustache during his Prague 
appointment. 

Nor is Piofcxsor Stuckenschmidl 
reliable on matters of fact. As Hugo 
Wolf died in 1903 it is unlikely thal 
Alban Berg (who. incidentally, did 
not celebrate his fiftieth birthday in 
1934) attended his funeral in 1902 
” Die allc Ftlrslin Rcsi ” in Der 
Rosenkavalter was clearly not a 
countess. Leopold Stokowski did not 
conduct the premiere of Henze's 
Hrinz von Horn burg. The instrumen- 
tal! cm of Elegy for Young Lovers 
does not dispense with strings and 
woodwind. If Schrekcr'.s Feme 
Kiang was not finished until I9M, it 
cannot have been heard in 1910 ; 
and as Karl Amadeus Hartmann 
died tit the age of 5b, it is improb- 
able that he composed his Viola 
Concerto as » “ contribution to his 
sixtieth birthday 

The anonymous translation con- 
tains errors. The Darmstadt Summci 
School is repeatedly described as 
taking place in Dortmund. It is 
unhelpful to refer lo Strauss’s opera 
as The aegyptische Helena, and 
Stockhausen's ’’ CamS" ns 
“Check”. In English the canton of 
Wnndtland is usually called Valid. 
The numerous illustrations arc. how- 
ever, evocative nnd often amusing. 


Up with the top brass 


HORACE FITZPATRICK : 

The Horn nnd Horn-Playing nnd the 
Ausfro-Bohcmlnn Tradition from 
1680 to 1830 

Examples played bv the author on 
record OUP 107. 

256pp. Oxford University Press. 
£9 10s. the set. _ 

The Horn and Horn-Playing traces 
the development of the horn from 
1680, when it first assumed its 
orchestra] status, to the final adop- 
tion of the valvcd horn around 
1830. The nmhor describes the 
numerous technical changes and Im- 
provements to Ihc natural horn's 
design, its successive tonal and 
mechanical characteristics, and the 
ways composers wrote for it. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick begins with a brief 
reference to the ancient horns used 
in R^man marching bauds and to the 
sixteenth-century helical Jagdhorn of 
Germany — the true parent of the 
French horn. The earliest p-il on of 
this noble instrument emerges as one 
of the books chief charade's. It 
was almost certainly Count von 
Sporck, In^erJal Privy Councillor 
and Chamberlain, Viceroy of 
Bohemia, who first introduced Ihe 
cor-de-chassc to Bohemia after heal- 
ing the Instrument played in Ver- 
sailles. He was so attracted by 
the sweetness (suavitas) of the horn's 
sound that he Instructed two of his 
retainer* to learn the art of playing 
It. By doing so be founded , die 
Bohemian school of concert born 
• playing, which has greatly influenced 
the national schools of Germany, 
Russia, the United States, and Bng- 
lind.. 

Dr. Fitzpatrick gives a detailed, 
though mostly biographical, account 
of the many virtuoso boro players 
who extended the instrument's fume 
throughout Europe during the fifth- 
■teetrtb century. The name of Anton 
Joseph HampI (1710-7!) is natumHv 
included in the first resistor of player? 
covering the years 1680-1760,. It te 
often maintained thaX HampKdis-, 
covered hand?s(opping ,in the 1770s. 
Dr. Fitzpatrick refutes, this and 
proves his 1 ' own' 1 theory ■ with an In 
. ; trigurng study 'of ’music' written earlier - 
!u»ng notes which indicate’ a previous 

knowledge of Ibis lechtvquq.. Being 
‘an enthuSiastic.hprri player himself,, 
he has made an extensive jiudy in. the 
'use of hand-stopping. Iri hts cOi)- 
- eluding chapter on. the natural horn. a. 
function todgy, : be : advocates a {, 
./■ •> ^ r** m . 


return to authenticity by performing 
music of the baroque and ckissicsil 
era on instruments of that pcr> ut or 
modem replicas. 

While nyrecing with Dr. Fitz- 
patrick that there has been a notice- 
able deterioration ol basic hoi n tone 
throughout the world's many orches- 
tras ns n result of numerous additions 
to the natural horn and of the short- 
ening of the lube, it is not easy lo 
accept the inequality of hand- 
slopped notes compared with Ihc 
open sounds to which we arc now 
accustomed, Ry ingenuity and neces- 
sity, Ihc modern horn has become a 
complete Ihrec-iind-a-hnlf-oclave 
chromatic instrument and. in the 
hands of adroit musicians who 
understand its history, the entire horn 
repertoire can be played, in better 
tune, with even tone throughout its 
compass, with a wider range of dyna* 
mics, and with considerably more 
accuracy than on the valveless 
instrument. The last is the most im- 
portant factor, for both player nnd 
listener alike. If Dr. Fitzpatrick , 
played the horn professionally in any 
of our London orchestras, and his 
livelihood depended on playing horn 
parts (whether symphonic, chamber 
or pop), then he might be more en- 


thusiastic about the modern instru- 
ment. The fluffed note is now the 
exception rather than the once excus- 
able rule, and it is not practicable to 
Mcp backwards into the experimental 
days preceding the horn's chromatic 
emancipation. 

The Horn and llom-Playlng is ex- 
cellently produced and cprqcR 1° - a 
stout box container.' One or (wo 
musical examples have a few 
wrongly printed notes that should 
have been corrected und the plate of 
ihe Lc Brun “ trompe Dauphlno *' 
1729 Is erroneously attributed lo 
Crdlien, Paris 1720. There is also 
a seven-inch record on which the 
author plays snippets of well-known 
horn excerpts on various instru- 
ments, including the valve horn. Con- 
certed examples such as the quartet 
from the overture to Per Freischfitz 
have made use of multi-tracking, Dr. 
Fitzpatrick playing nil four horn 
parts. The recorded quality is poor 
and the intonation emphasizes tbc 
need to play this music on a modern 
v&lved instrument. This and other 
excerpts do not encourage one to 
support the author's belief in the re- 
vival of Lhe early horn., To enjoy the 
book one must read firsL and pluy 
Inter. 


Modern portraits 


JdSEF UAUSLER 1 

Mustk Im ‘ 26. ' Jalirhiindert von 

Sclidnbcrg zu Penderecki 

441pp. Bremen: SchUpemann. 

DM 22. . .. . » 'I - 

The spacious introduction to This 
book; is followed by fifty-six essays, 
eadb devoted to a single composer. 
These " portrait , sketches ’* bear 
no claim to providing an. ex- 
haustive compendium of! twen- 
tieth-cenjury composers, buk -Halls- 
ler’ should perhaps ’be! culled 
io account for pome /of his odd fav- 
ours 'of inclusion and omission! Hovy- 
ever, unstinted praise - Is due fpr.lbe 
thorough §nd : thought-provoking 
essays o(l Boulez,. HenZc arid. Ligeti ; 
arid many ,wJM relish ; the rfftsh and 
apt IrislgMs into Debussy and Ravel.. 

■ J Hatisler also presents an objective 
account ’of .the mukiehl serine today : " 


illuminates causes' and effects In the 
various movements. He has interest- 
ing things to say about lonality— a 
subject often considered pass* and 
irrelevant — to which he often returns, 
showing the render that tonality; Ih 
some. 1 reorganized or reconstituted 
form, fnigni Well again become an 
essehtial factor inmusjc/ 

The folklorist, school— of which 
Hflusler considers ’’ Stravinsky (his 
Russian period) and ridla Bartdk the 
masters above ail other' rpa^lers ”~ 
had, in hN view, ah important ances- 
tor . in - Debfissy with .his interest In 
the music; .of the Far! East, god the 
author regards, perhaps surprisingly. 
Hindemith Xs'f notable. figure hf this 
school. Disc'ujssihg neb-qiafsicism-ra 
controversial concept jlill-riie. refers 
(o Busoni, who .‘first '.postulated the 
necessity of a ’’ future classicism ’’ 
and, noinft, no less surprisingly, to 
RaVel (Tombean tie Couperin, ■ 1914) ■ 
n$ the f}rst composer in whose ftiusic 
is /^holiy 'i^sprt^L; ;. t , , 
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The Wind of Morning 

The Autobiography of 
SIR HUGH 
BOUSTEAD 

Desertion from the Navy was 
the prelude to a distinguished 
military career, and to □ life of 
service to under-developed 
countries, in particular the 
Sudan and parts of Arabia. 
With characteristic verve, the 
stride of his life has also taken 
in an Everest expedition, an 
Olympics team end now, at 
75, he manages the 90-horse 
Arab stud belonging to the 
Sheikh of Abu Dhabi. 

56s> £2.80 

ANNE MORROW 
LINDBERGH 

Earth Shine 



Two beautifully illustrated, 
thought-provoking essays - 
one on the Apollo 8 launching 
at Cape Kennedy and the 
■Other oft a trip to AfrfoS - 
cerebrating the beauty of the 1 
earth. 

30s j £1.50 

EDMOND TAYLO.R 

Awakening 
from History 

An Autobiography 

Written by one of the world's 
leading journalists, this book' 
has been described by John 
Gunther as : "One of the most 
stimulating, thoughtful arid 
perceptive autobiographies I 
have read in years." It is also 
a beautifully written spiritual 
and intellectual history of < 
America in a period when 
commitment replaced 
isolation. 

56sf£2.80 

ROSEMARY HUME 
MURIEL DOWNES 

The Cordon Bleu Book 
of Jaffl$,%eserres /. 
and Pickles. ' 

A new, illustrated edition of 
th|s comprehensive and most 
usefuf; book- by the joint . 
-Principals of the Cordon Bleu 
Cookery School. 

30sl£1.60 \ 

CHATTO & WINDUS 

The Hogarth Book 
of Scottish 


Collected and edited by ■ 
Norah & William Montgomerie- i 
20sj£i •; 

HOGARTH. PRESS 
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Loitering between dream and experience 
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sit I used to sing him U.ipiist hymns, 
i also sung " A Mighty Fnrire.is Is Our 
God." 

He stood up in th^ water and regarded 

me 

ilcadiiy, moving his head u tittle. 

Then he would disappear, then suddenly 
emerge 

almost hi the same spot, with a sort nr 
. . shrug 

as il it were against his betlcr judgment. 
Cold dark deep and absolutely deal, 
the clear gray icy water .... 


When Elizabeth Bishop wished to 
explain her fondness fur George 
Herbert, she praised his “ absolute 
naturalness of lone " and said some 
of his poems were ‘‘almost surrealis- 
tic". She might easily have been 
describing her own effect. “ Natural- 
ness ’* suggests honesty, lack of 
artifice. Surrealism suggests fantasy, 
mystery, witty illusions. The terms 
nrc not easy to blend. Yet a com- 
bination of natural manner and 
mysterious mailer is the brilliant 
feature of Miss Bishop’s work. 

The form her mixture lakes is not 
the traditional retailing of wonders 
as truths or of the commonplace as 
wonderful but rather an absorbed 
loitering in the marches between 
dream and experience. One could 
make a book of Miss Bishop's poems 
about sleeping, dreaming, and early- 
morning waking. As complements' 
to these there are descriptions of land- 
scapes or objects that become dream- 
like as the poet watches them. 
Finally, there are portraits of people 
who seem to live in a dream. Few of 
Miss Bishop's best poems fall. outside 
these classes; and at bottom the 
poems reveal more humour than 
satire, more sympathy than fear. The 
poet masters the mystery by contem- 
plating it, 

One method she employs to secure 
her special quality is witty anthropo- 
morphism : here is a sample from 
At the Fish ho uses ”, n poem about 
Nova Scotia. S pen king of the • 

seawater. Miss Bishop writes: 

Cold dark deep and absolutely clear, i 
element bearable to no mortal, i 

la llsh and lo seals . . . One seal i 

l have seen here evening a f Steven ms. ■ 
He was curious about me. He was f 
... „ , interested in music; i 

like me a believer in total immersion. I 


The seal U puzzled and intrigued by 
the puel as the poet in by people who 
attract her. The water, suitable only 
tor fh.h and seals, becomes at the 
. end of the poem a symbol of fcnow- 
j ledge. “ dark. salt, clear, moving, 
utterly free ". That is to say. on the 
one hand, dosed olF to us as the 
souls nf fish and the essence nf clouds 
are elided olf. and on the other hand, 
delivered (on late ; for the experi- 
ence from which we learn about 
others is the experience for which we 
needed that very knowledge. Miss 
Bishop’s fantasy and wit arc devices 
for slopping the rift between passion 
and wisdom, hope and reality. 

In “Cirque d’Hiver'’ it is it little 
toy hor>e. currying an unresponsive 
ba I leri na , rha t watches the poet: 

Facing each other nulicr desperately — 
his eye is like a star — 
we sure and say. ” Well, we have come 
this far.” 

They have both learnt what they can- 
not act upon. The humorous resigna- 
tion is a moans of extracting some 
pleasure from the impasse; it is a 
way of saying one knew il all along, 
of smiling at oneself for expecting 
anything different. Sympathy, not 
ridicule, is the tone. 

To this sort of wit Miss Bishop 
joins an ear for subtle rhythms, in- 
congruous rhymes, unpredictable 
repetitions. These signalize the con- 
trol of the poet as artist over her 
experience as sufferer. The irony of 
the iortrjal patterns saves the render 
from the strain of the deep feelings. 
So in “ Questions of Travel ”, Miss 
Bishop asks herself why she has to 
visit a place like Brazil: 

To stare at some inexplicable old stone- ‘ 

• . . work, 

inexplicable and impenetrable, 
ai any view. 


phenomena but examples of the 
nearness of fantasy to truth. On these 
principles depend the quiet, .sympa- 
thetic comedy of many poems. In 
“•Sunday, 4 A.M. " the poet wakes 
up lo find the cat jumping to the 
window with a moth in his mouth ; 
and she writes, 

Dream dream confronting, 
now the cupboard's bare. 

The cut’s gone j-hunling. 

The brook feels for the stair. 

The world seldom changes, 
bm the wet fool dangles 
umil a bird arranges 
two notes at right angles. 

The comedy depends on our being 
rescued from the mystery by our 
trusl in the uli-ion-huimn creator. 
We have no way of verifying the 
brook's exigence other i ban the poet’s 
word. Yet if we did not believe in 
it* humour of the line would 
be false. One is not charmed by a 


non-existent stream concocted for the 
sake of a detached conceit. Some- 
where in Nova Scotia js a brook flail 
rustles through the night like a man 
looking for the stairs in the durtc. 
Near it is a poet wondering whether 
it belongs to dream u>r reality; and 
she listens with what Miss Bishop 
calls " a seif-forgetful, penfeotiy use- 
less concentration ", or with her foot 
metaphoric a By dangling in its water. 
We believe in the poet and rejoice lo 
feel assured that .she who secs so 
much and listens so hard shares our 
uncertainly. And with that assur- 
ance we can safely on-joy not only 
the poem but the mysterious uncer- 
tainly itself. 

James Merrill's The Fire Screen 
we owe to the exeellen*t judgment of 
the same publishers who produced 
The Complete Poems of M iss Bishop. 
For reasons not disclosed they have 
repeated the misdemeanour of which 
they were accused a few years ago. 


en-watchers 


instantly seen and always, always 
delightful 7 


DICKENS STUDIES 
ANNUAL Volume 1 

Edited by 

Robert B. Part low, Jr. 

The seventeen contributions 

• ‘ made lo this first volume of 
; a pew series exemplify the 

• range and diversity of mod- 
' ern Dickens scholarship. The 

longer-than-journa I -length 
articles include textual stud- v 

• ies, Investigations of Dickens 
as an editor. Ills early train- 

■ - Fng as a writer, expldratlons 
df psychological 'dimensions 
of Dickens and his work, and 
new. close readings and slud- 

■ Ies of character and - themes 

in Dickens's works; ' : i 

Contributors are: Harry ■ 
Slone, Margaret Canz; John 
R. Reed, Duane DeVries, Louis 
James, Jane Rabb Cbhen, 

.. Angus Eassbn, Jerome Meek- 
ly Henri Talon, Michael . 
SleigJ; Miriam Benn, Trevor 
BJhunt, Lance Schachterle/ 
Leonard Man b aim, Robert 
. Barnard; Annabel M. Patter-. " 
'.son, and Paul Go Us chalk. 

■ loth bound, - 2 2 ijlus:/ $12.50f 
..Stocked in England arid avail- 

able through ' 
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28.NorfoII<St v London,W.C.2 , 
{telephony: 01-836^8626) 
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UNIVERSITY PRESS , 
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delightful 7 

On, must we dream our dreams 

and have them, too 7 

And have we room 

for one more folded sunset, still quite 

warm ? ■ 

The witty syneslhesin of" folded sun- 
s ®|. , like the willy n n thro pom or- 
Ph'sm of the encounter with the seal, 
opdfies a gap between sense and 
sensibility. The rhymes and. half- 
rhymes, appearing where one would 
never look for (hem, quietly convey 
Ihe theme of uncertainly. The 
varieties of repetition suggest an 
economy of language suited to the 
plain, unaffected manner of a poet 
recording inscrutabilities. It is life 
that seems dnrk, not Miss Bishop. 

The difference between Miss 
Bishop and the surrealists is precisely 
that she takes the real and not the 
fictive as l he point of departure for 
her rapt contemplations, i.e., in her 
own words, that she wants “glimpses 
or me always-more^uccessful sur- 
realism of everyday life It fc a 
vulgar error to suppose that q search 
tor truth leads one SWayfrcftn Tuttfi-' 
ti.on i and imagination.' In the most 
confined of arts, like that of the map- 
nlaker, one is most profoundly 
liberated from the quotidian: “More 
delicate than the historians' are the 
map-makers' colors." 

Honesty, there/bre.' is the poet’s 

AfMalAB* <■» Ikall ... . 


The Immigration Appeal Tribunal 

The report of the tribunal on Rudi Dutschke 
Is not vindictive and contains no unconsidered slanders. 

There are sentences in it which indicate respect 

Even where it distorts the truth this is by no means the wanton fabrication 
Ut malicious fantasy or pathological lying. 

No, mostly it is a maner of the odd shift of emphasis 
Or some small omission, compensated (as it were) 

A few lines above or below 

By the inclusion of some general comment of the tribunal’s own 
which throws a real light on the case, even ihough a wrong one. 

Nor is the victim of the whole business ever 

Insulted, or his name thoughtlessly blackened, while the underhand 
Imputations made against Dutschke— 

Sparked off by die Home Secretary’s reference to 
The risk to national security — 

By press and television 
Arc refuted by the tribunal or 

Treated as not worth mention. In conclusion it could be said: 

The injustice which this report does Dutschke is only 

The barest subsisteftce level ,of injustice 

(Witting or unwitting), below which injustice 

Would face greater risks than many people think justifiable. 

Not the end of British democracy, then, 

Merely one small step towards that end 
And a thankless task anyhow 

Since from injustice’s point of view this report is nearly as embarrassing 
And unsatisfactory as from that of justice itself. 

ERICH FRIED 


Petronius Pirandelloed 


C and iKi’Veoinilicdabn&f 

■ this case nearly q lhird)oN 
i can edition while kwpJ 
" ciri title Was it 

■ onismaHy asked Fhouu 

I EE WI . lhJ ’ c,|d from Nto 

Wiis^ it he who wished t>, 
i no Mgn of the omission? 

i M 5 ril £' m311i im 

Mi. Merrills serioasne. 

‘ good writer is *’ serious" i 
nil gives ample evidence 
! l| una| depth and of an \ K 
conscience poking through; 
able frivolity. Priyjieh 
undergone more than hid 
or anguish, and lie uses p; : 

dents as n point of dep.- 
many poems. But their, 
rarely pathetic. Mr. Merr, 
lies in his ability to flu* 
and complicated human’ 
■ship into the form of ah 
analogy developed throuj 
play, elegant conceits, u 
self-ridicule, It is his veq 
and his ease that dis^ 
pathos. Anyone who a 
understands these beai#. 
poems will not be sorry tor 
the element of pathos (oh 
intellectual brilliance arii 
power. 

Alan Dugan's CnlleaH 
should have been cut don 
the spontaneous oyciHih 
powerful emotions is an tin 
spectacle, less than a scon 
poems in this large c 
approach the level of hit w! 
“Love Song: I and Thoi 
Dugan’s characteristic fonni 
tended conceit presented in 
nursery-rhyme pattern, tui 
seven days of the week ("Oni 
Day Diary ”1 or the parts «! 
(“A Gift's Accompaniment'l 
in this he produces ex Liberals 
and variations in n tone of 
pair* His rages for order h 
furious, funny life ; and to re- 
15 lo feel in totidi wkh oat 
least hackneyed toinds- t>f At 
poetry. j 

Smipxhoh of o Damiliw 
by Adrienne Rich, is a ct* 
mrscellnneous pocim write 
1954 to J96I. Only a few! 
ward to hei recent ehangi 
direction of Nodal protest if 
tiincnus form. In many 
to imprison herself in fw 
phrases, to maintain a tlw™ 
dccnening It. Sometimes thei 
of Lhc language sounds at oJ 
the force of the feelings. Ore 
Rich starts with an excellent 
(“At Majority ” The Aftc 
but hardly moves beyond A 
theless, the title pocmisetf 
a highly originnl sequence# 
a variety of strong tones witbl 
ditlon of being female. . 


CIO MORAVIA : 

I ru deH’uuniii nel SvttecenLo 

lari : Latcr/a. [-.5,000. 

eptive case. Sergio Moravia 

uced another excellent work 

sis on the period ai the end 
ihtccnlh century (his fourth 
Mentally, at the ripe age of 
The title is misleading, the 
iripusly so as lhc author 
ear in the preface that this 
ly what the book is not. It 
esays. with the intention to 
ome of the writings by mcm- 
he Socidil des Obsei vatems 
mme. an ephemeral group 

I I 1 ‘ in 1799. Bm as he went on 
id it necessary to document 
:tivities, explain their signifi- 
ind place them in the context 
Jiieenlh-eentury .studies in 
related lo anthropology and 

W- , , 

result is a fascinating account 
ers hitherto obscure, almost 
'a, or at best insufficiently 
for their achievements. An 
Is con Lai ns some of their key 
(translated, unfortunately, 
ilian, which vviM appreciably 
icir audience?. There is Jauf- 
e founder, outlining the aims 
Society, and contributing 
studies on the ethno-cultural 
ance of writing and i he semio- 
import of various primitive 
s; volney (a writer who tins 
attained. minor eminence but 
Moravia sees as more impor- 
R) investigating the American 
! at dose quarters, and record - 
dscinating discussion with one 
ms; Pdmn, who wns 
inly anthropologist to 
din’s round-the-world 
d who wrote a long 
s trip and his observa- 
ando, compiler of a 
first-hand ethnological 
ithers besides. 
nos( interesting sections 
the snd case of Victor, 
rage dc I’Avcyron , ;i 
wily eleven or twclvo 
discovered in 1798 in u 
lure; Kurd, a young 
fa Institui pour Ies 
cts, devoted long years 
trying to educate und 
Victor attracted tho 
«any scientists of the 
tow recently attracted 

■ °! ril| u-maker, 
aul. Was he a congeni- 
basically an ordinary 
to idiocy by being cut 
in his early years 7 
remained open, since 
«* after all the efforts 
vim by Hard, remained 
* Moravia Is 
1 that the Soeidtfi des 


EDOARUO SANGU1NETI : 

H gfuoco del Satyrlcon, 

207pp. Turin: Einaudi. L. 1,600. 


. *3 tij^ uuct a 

grcatesL resource, Whcrevet one can 

!ri , ^ ncts * on ? dlscovers that 
Miss Bishop has not made them up. 
Even the ballad “The Burglar of 
-Babylon is taken from newspaper, 
accounts ; and the poet herself saw 
the soldiers hunting for the wretched 
outlaw; . i.,.. , . : , ■ T ( . . 

' Rich people in apartments 
■ .IWatehed through .binoculars - : , 

Air I dn^ tts the daylight lasied. 1 - 
Knowing the external facts, hre reli- 
ftble, : one ass^me? that 'thfe poet, does 
nqt misrepresent .her resj5ohs& to : 
them. One assume? the dreamy lifcc :. 
the map, are her tivvn, arid ftiat she ' 
takes ; the drqaihs lo be nbl, private 


■ In an article on Fellini’s film of the 
Satyricon which appeared in the New 

L • ork Review, of - Books a year 
• ago, Alberto' ;’NTdrl9la “ d&drlbed 
E Petrohius’s novel as ari "open’’ 

■ work, that is to say a work which re- 
' .fleets an “ open " world, “ bereft of 
1 rigorous social structures, respected 
' moral conventions, reigning intellec- 
tual .patterns ”, but rich in novelties 

i absurdities, surprises, with an import- 
i ant role played by' the unexpected 
both in political and fictloaal life. 
Uke s 0 many universal formulas in 
he ever-expanding field of the socio- 
108 y of literature, this definition is not 
w »mout appeal in s 0 far as It seems 
to suggest a perfect homol^jy, be- 
tween fiction ahd reality, whicji i s the 
unConfessed, dream i of many a - Uteri 
. ary critic.. Unfortunately not all the 
examples that come to mind confirm 
the. original intuition : what about 
\ Tristram Shandy t for Instance?. This 
. is , certainly a supremely "open’’ 

r Jflfc bul'it does rjpiVriginate from 
( the;kmdof soCJal and cultural 'milieu* 


described in Moravia's loo well 
ordered parallelism. 

In the text that has survived the 
Satyricon appears as a perfect exam- 
ple of nn “open" work, dlsponible 
to all sorts of explorations and 
misuses, Protean jn ail its numerous 
metamorphoses, sobmittiog vicar- 
iously to aji possible inlerpreta-tjoM, 
yet never losing its original charm. 
Petronius, or rather the imaginary 
author of tho fragmented text that 
we read nowadays, has found a 
kindred spirit in Edoardo Sanguined, 
who is not always Lhc most faithful 
but often the most brilliant interpre- 
hL .. anc,ehl masterpieces (vide 
ms highly persona] turioso, where 

' ?hnF P ayV I ng l rt 8 encrousl y spreads a 
whole phantasmagoria of avant- 

garde tncks over this hitherto well- 
preserved and over-dignified literary 
monument), In the cale of the Saty 
rlcoti. die iflnate infidelity of the 
hlerpmcr.d clear sign o£ the ppvler 
or his own personality) operates to 
.the .advantage of W wSk, which 
^orlously survive* Sanguine ti’s 1 <jojq- 

^astic . treatment. . T?ie Roman 

Odyssey emerges as a kind of Illiter- 
ate epic, in. which inarticulate char- 
actera vainly pursue the milling of 
lheir own discohnected actions? m5an- 


I dering through the ploi lij 
dogs through life in 
i Pirandelliun identity m® 
both author and Interpreter/* 
endow them. 

Far from concealing to** 
blc fractures in the text twu 
preserved, Sanguined 
attention to then), ««ipW» 
gaps and using them, .x* 1 
literary devices, exploiu^ 
terruptions in the wJJ 
sequence as a sort of* 
discontinuity”. The Ssip 
comes “ un gioco “# a Pjj 
reader is invited to jwrw 1 
if lie is not being md “J 
advance. For SanguiW ,|C j 
cheats the reader, opejj 
tative avenues which N 
or forcing a confronun* 
continuously! exacerbates 
tnast' between (he puruyj^ 

. and the iivtention.il 
• Italian (the serno 
guineti’s early works)- 
pleasure of. reading H 
•from our awareness 
jbeing d uped : beca use ■? 
•'.passive partiripatio n 'JJJJ 
quire^ ; from us, 
volvemenl in 
inevitably terminatfe, to 
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Observulcurs. in concluding (contrary 
to hard's view) that Victor was an 
idiot, were mistaken ; bm what is 
especially significant is noi so much 
tile outcome as -lhc great anthropo- 
logical in lores I aroused bv such a 
child. 

Along with much that is impressive 
ihere appear weaknesses, some of 
them the same as ones that had 
characterized the earlier II irtnnonio 
"deli illnminismo t reviewed here on 
January 29. 1970). The author wishes 
to stress the great .strides forward 
taken by these scholars because of 
their regard for *■ le fail posilif”. 
Degdrando's attitude holds good for 
them all: “ I’indagiiic scientifica im- 
plica i tie momenti ilc\Y observer, 
deWanalyser c del comparer". This 
meant a penchant for quantitative 
measurement, for the eihnographical 
“regard”, for comparative analysis 
of outturn primitive and sophisti- 
cated, past and present. All this is not 
new, and 'in atitcmpiing to delineate 
their originally the author sometimes 
underplays the importance of the 
Enlightenment in this respect. He 
quotes from Cabanis and Jauffret 

P assages of .which Diderot could well 
ave been capable. He gives undue 
emphasis to the prevalence of body- 
soul dualism among*! the phllo- 
sophes, ignoring that they wago war 
on the concept of soul from early in 
the century. Above all. he is unfair 'in 
seeing them us “ Lolalizcrs ’’ seeking 
to impose an abstract concept of 
human unity. Il would he better to 
adhere consistently to the view he 
sometimes expresses, that the Ideo- 
logues continue -the work of the 
philosopher rather than contradict it. 

This may be seen as a minor, if 
objective, defect of emphasis. Larger 
if more diffuse, and likely to vitiate 
future studies df not corrected, is a 
somewhat narrow behaviourist 
approach. Inductive experimentation 
is of immense importance In the 
growth of the human -sciences, as the 
author rightly points out. He might 
however have given more subtlety to 
his picture if lie had remembered Ihe 
Importance of intuition and hypo- 
thesis in the scientific process. He is 
right lo castigate some of Buffon’s 
more theoretically ” humanist” des- 
criptions: but lie would be more 
stimulating if he realized the purl of 
imagination, especially at the highest 
level at which, for instance, a Darwin 
operates. Perhaps this limitation will 
bo corrected when Moravia comes to 
write his promised work on anthro- 
pology Croni Descartes >tp Stendhal. 
For the meantime, we must be 
grateful for Ihe proper recognition he 
is giving to those unjustly neglected 
writers who broke through old discip- 
lines to set “ Jr scienza dell'uomo ” 
on Its feet. 


Projections into the past 


HARRY M’VIN: 

The Myth of (lie Goldi-ii Age Jn the 
Rcnnlssuncc 

231pp. Faber and label. 12 ID,. 

Many cultures have a vision of .some 
ideal slate of things, whether this 
jdcal is set in the past or ihe future, 
is expressed in religious terms or in 
secular ones, is culled Valhalla or 
Nirvana, Paradise or the Classless 
Society, In Western civilization, one 
of the dominant forms of such a 
vision has been that or the Gulden 
Age. In Ovid's Meitmu>rphusc\. for 
example, there is a description of an 
age when the weather was eternal 
spring, when the .sircuni\ ran milk and 
wine, and the earth was fertile even 
when untouched by spade or plough. 
There were no wars, no laws, and no 
fear of punishment. Men were co- 
operative ixilhor than competitive. 

This fantasy was, of course, no 
invention of Ovid’s, but an example 
of a literary “commonplace” or 
“ topos ”, The history of a number of 
such topoi was written by E. R. 
Our tills in his famous work on Euro- 
pean Literature ana the Lathi Middle 
Ages, hut although he dealt with the 
“ ideal landscape ” or locus amoenas, 
Curtins -did not 'go on to consider any 
ideal ages. Ovid’s picture of the 
golden age is an example of Roman 
primitivism. The history of primitiv- 
ism, neatly defined as “ ihe diKcon- 
tem of the civilized with civilization ’’, 
was written by Arthur Lovejoy and 
George Boas, but they stopper! before 
they reached tho Renaissance. 

Harry Levin has hail the happy 
idea of itilling the gap left by Curtius, 
Lovejoy and Boas, of occupying 
what he calls the “ middle ground 
between literary criticism and (lie 
history of ideas " and writing on the 
myth of the golden age in the 
Renaissance. He has written on the 
Renaissance before (on Marlowe, for 
example, and on Cervantes) and he 
has always been interested in 
approaching lilcralurc us myth, de- 
fined as "a collective fantasy em- 
bodying ideals and memories • V In 
this book he surveys the images of n 
goflden age expressed in English, 
French, Spanish and Italian literature 
of the Renaissance, including pas- 
toral romances like Ihe /triad his of 
Sidney and Sannazzaro, pastoral 
dramas like Tacco’s A min fa und 
Guarini’s Pastor Fido. He does not 
oonTano himself to |»sloral but looks 
at wojik as different as Don Quixote, 
The Tempest, Bod in's Methodus. 
Montaigne's essay on cannibals, and 
Ralegh’s History of the World. ., 

As Rrofossor Levan remarks, the 
myth of <lhe golden age displayed “ a 
fascinating capacity for adapting - 
Usetf to changed viewpoints and new 


MUtations ”. Ii can be all thing-, to all 
men, and in particular, "all ilut the 
contemporary age is not ”. This is 
partly because the myth is a cluster of 
trails only some ot which need be 
present in any particular example. 
The pessimist remembers that there 
was once a golden age ; tire optimist 
knows that it will reL-urn. The hedon- 
ist describes .the golden age as a lime 
of idleness and pleasure ; Tasso 
describes his permissive Arcadia as a 
place where whatever is pleasing is 
allowed (“ S’ei piace.ci lice This is 
whai Lovejoy and Boas eall “ soft 
primitivism’.’. But there is also 
"hard primitivism the idea that 
the golden qge was a lime of virtuous 
discomfort, when men worked hard 
and foughl bravely. 'This kind of 
primitivism receives, perhaps, too 
liuje emphasis in Levin’s account. 
Il is expressed, for example, in u 
verse-letter written by Quevedo to 
Olivares lamenting the Juxurv of 
Spain in their day. 

A spectacular example of the adap- 
tation of the myth to sixteenih-cen- 
tiuy realities is furnished by the dis- 
covery of America. The fact that 
America had been added lo the 
Spanish Empire was used to argue 
that Chaiics V was destined to be- 
come emipertvr of the world, and lhc 
wonld-empire was associated with 
the return of the golden age. Bui il 
was nlso suggested by Peter Martyr 
of Anghiera, followed by many six- 
teen ill-century travel writers, *hat the 
American Indians themselves lived in 
the golden age, without laws. Tho 
existence of the myth may have 
encouraged some Europeans not to 
desmse peoples who Jacked the 
” blessings ” of civilization. 

The myth of the golden age was 
also suited to the paying of courtly 
compliments. One way of saying, or 
hoping, that a particular ruler was 
able and \Urtiious and dial his reign 
would be prosperous was to say that 
the golden age would return under 
his rule. It is difficult lo decide how 
literally, how sonipusly thus Jopos was 
taken. Presumably Rqosard dfd' rtol 
believe - tfiat the Brenuh streams 
wouhtftow with wane' under the rule 
of Charles IX. but the yearning for 
an age of peace which his poems 
express was. a natural response to an 
age of cM war. It is also easier to 
imagine his remarks about the golden 
age as seriously meant Jf one juxta- 
poses thorn (ns Professor Levin docs 
not) lo the Lfvre Meirellleux 
published In Lyon Jn 1565, a transla- 
tion of some fourteenth -century pro- 
phecies about a Xing of France 
named Charles who is destined to 
conquer the world and Inaugurate a 
period of universal peace. In Eng- 
land, during the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, more einpliasis was natur- 


ally placed on i lie idea that it \v~,u the 
return of the just virgin Astiuea 
which would inaugurate tire golden 
age. My.lli was like prophecy in that 
men anxiously scrutinized reality for 
corrc spun deuces -to it. 

The golden age topos had social as 
welt as political overtones, but hero 
again the same myth carried contrad- 
ictory messages. Guariiii’s Arcadia is 
a place where differences of rank ex- 
ist— the plot lurns on the lave of 
“ the most noble nymph ” Arnarillis 
for the shepherd Miitillo, who 
seems lo be of humble origin but 
turns out to be noble just in lime for 
a happy ending. This version of the 
myth legitimates the social structure 
of sixteenth-century Italy by project- 
ing it into -the past. But the topns also 
included the idea dial in the golden 
age, “ mine and thine were un- 
known ” and property was hold in 
common, an idea which encouraged 
social criticism. It is a pity that 
Professor Levin does not place much 
emphasis on this aspect of the myth, 
which was taken seriously enough for 
men to try to pul it into practice at 
Tabor in the early fifteenth century 
and at MUnstcr in 1535. 

•Fluid as it was, there were soma 
viewpoints and some situations to 
which the myth of ihe golden age waa 
unable to adapt. It did not flourish in 
the Middle Ages or in the Enlighten- 
ment as it did in the Renaissance. In 
the Middle Ages, an oilieiuv’arlcUy 
competitor, the myth of Paradise, 
displaced it. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury, belief in progress worked 
againsi il. As Sumt-Simon Was to 
say : ° The golden age of mankind is 
not -behind us ; it is ahead.” 

Professor Levin summarizes skil- 
fully. quotes aptly, and writes on 
elegant prose thick with allusions 
which enrich if they sometimes ob- 
scure his argument. He is well-read in 
a number of European languages, 
including Dutch and Norwegian. 
Unfortunately, lie has not moved ns 
Far t owards the history of ideas as the 
preface promises. He has chosen to 
be.ctescriptive rather thab. analytic, to 
eomrnefttin passing, but not to stand 
back from, nis material and draw 
conclusions.. Otic misses the sharp- 
ness and die rigour of Lovejoy anti 
Boas. The book h always agreeable,' 
sprue times perceptive, but finally 
somewhat disappointing. : • . 

Tito twenty-rfirst edition of The 
World of Learning, Off 0*7 1 (1 ,$68pp. 
Europn. £10 1 0s.) is, ns usual, larger 
than ever. Not only has it been 
brought up to date, but the entries for 
nine countries have been expanded, . 
nnd there are also new entries for ■ 
three other, countries. What would 
ndd even more to the value of this 
very valuable reference book, wouty 
be an Index of names. 
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THE UNDERGROUND PRESS IN AMERICA 
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ALLAN HOLADAY. Genera/ Editor , 

THE PLAYS OF GEORGE CHAPMAN 

The comfafies 

Assisted by Michael! Kisrman 

Tlils book Is the definitive edition -of Cttapman's^igW To 

arrivA at the most accurate possible text, the editor oj each play^hss ■ 
collated aH of the existing quartos, or original 17th centpry publica- 
tions, end oompared them to all later editions. 
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CHARLES F. HOCKETT, Etflor ; ; . . . ; '> . • 

: A' teONAilO Bi-OOMFIEtP! ANTHOLpey 

The selections Include working articles, genera! statomenta of prinel; ": 
pies' reviews good and bad and obituaries. Arranged In chronological!' 
Older they Bhow how Bloomfleld’B interests and aohjevements changed) ' 
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BRENDAN E. A. LIDDELL, Translator and Commentator 

KANT ON THE FOUNDATION OF MORALlf V 

A Modern Version of the Qrundlegung 

A eeli-cohtained commentary for readers with Utile or no ptillosophicaf 
background and -a date Usd explanation of Kant’s morel theory. . 
Indiana 263 33*^0 8 ■ 256 pages Cloth £3.30 
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KARLA.SCHLEUNES . ' , .. . 

-THE TWISTED ROAD TO AUSCHWITZ 

Nazi Policy Toward German Jewi 1933-1 830 

Oontands lhat, oonlrary tp widely held opinion, the Nazis did not 
understand the situation of the Jews (n Germany, and were unable 
(until 193$). to deflho who arid what was Jewish, much less formulate 
a unified Jewish 1 policy. . , . . ' 

Illinois £52 00082 t. .. . 200 pages £3.tiQ 
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ELDER OLGON *■ 

THE THEOrty OF COMEDY : ; 

. This is art unusually. 'able arid superior work, (espe- 
cially) the 1 ohaptefo that deal #h various epotiffld 
; comedies, analyzed in the light of hia definition.''— i. 
: Kenneth Bu rke, The New Republic :■ 
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Apartheid 
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l lic full background ,iury hi Hie 
/"•' •Vi , » I'Htv f'itttr campaign, 
including ,i wdl-Jivimicnicd 
:n.coiini nf u !*.,( jp.inliL-ii) jh •in,«rr 
really means. 
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RICHARD M. TITMUSS 

A sjndy oi i he role uf iiliiuiMii in 
modern society, making the hi Ileal 
explniiaiion yet nf Prutessor Tn 
muss own ^oci.il philosophy. 

t inlh 70v. paper t.l.i B 
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lHfi8 and 1968. (I 
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Perception I 
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wiuen proves the empiricist theory I 
Is internally incoherem. M airhead I 
Uhrai'y of Philosophy. ■ 
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1 1 is perhaps noi generally realized 
that when the Labour (Jovernmenl 
i educed the old fifty-year rule fur 


ilus principle hack for a whole 
.•cninry when the informal ion in 
ijiicdirin cannot conceivably have a 
direct effect cither on current policy 
«»r on living people. This argument 
may seem obvious, but in view of 
nfiicra! immobility n scans necess- 
ary to spell out some of the implica- 
tions. 

Il is now generally known that the 
disci* ‘sure of official records reveal- 
ing the extent of government pene- 
tration of the radical groups and the 
Chartist movement in she early nine- 
teenth century has been essential in 
the work of establishing the i rue 
history of these episodes. T here is no 
reason to believe that such disclo- 
sures have damaged anyone or any- 
thing, except perhaps the Irbetal 
image of British history. There is a 
great deal of partial or circumstan- 
tial evidence relating to similar activ- 
ny m later years, ranging from the 

ii'imnh Li. .. !_ ■ ■ • . 


icthiced the old fifiy-ycnr rule for uy m laler years, ranging from ihe 
the opening of government records l^mphleis of indignant activist* to 
lo a thirty-year rule, one sienificnm 1 _ memoirs of former aacnis iliem. 


i*» ii thirty-year rule, one significant 
class of records was excluded and is 
still subject to ;m embargo of up to a 
century. 1 his class consists of all 
Home Office papers since 1878, and 
also ot those papers of government 
| departments, including the Home 
Office, the ■■ premature disclosure " 
of which, in the official phrase. 
" might cause distress or embarrass- 
ment to living persons or their 
descendants or entail a breach of 
confiufence or security ”, and which 
are closed by the Lord Chancellor 
tor a hundred years under a clause 
in the Public Records Act of 1958. 

Such a ban is obviously capable of 
covering a very wide field of mate- 
rial, but in practice the significant 
records are mainly those relating to 
informers, police spies, and agents 
provocateurs. At first sight they may 
not seem very significant, but as it 
happens the exclusion of the activi- 
ties of these people from outside 
inspection means that there are ser- 
ious gaps in our knowledge of such 
episodes of Ja‘e nineteenth-century 
and early twentieth -century history 
sis the rise of trade unions, the Irish 
Home Rule movement, tiie sociaHst 
revival, foreign refugees in. this 
cn tin try, anarchist bomb plots, the 
suffragette movement, the syndicalist 
movement, the anii-con.scription 
movement in the First World War, 
the unemployed movement after it 
the General Strike, -tho rise of the 1 
Communist and Fascist parties, and 
so on. This is of course only one 
J3JJ} 1 of recent ..history, and Hie 
problem of these records is only one 
aspect of the much wider problem of 


r m 

Ihe memoir-, of former agents them- 
selves ; hut any damage that might 
nave been caused by. such material 
would presumably be reduced rather 
Mian increased by the establishment 
of the truth on the hasis of the 
olfioial records. 

As is well known, the law of libel 
does not cover the dead, and ’ it 
seems odd that a writer may tel) 
4ies about police agents of the past 
but not the facts about them, and 
mat tlie authorities should wish to 
shield ihc.se humbler servants of . the 
Mate when their political masters are 
exposed to public view without hes- 


gory H. 0.144 is simply described in 
the ofiju’al Guide to the Contents of 
the Public Records Office as con- 
taining 18.845 Hems covering the 
period 1 872- 1 933 ; Mr. Cnlluglum 
specifically refused to give Mr. New- 
ens any more information about it. 
Ho also ret used | () suy how many 
people h.ul applied In use the banned 
record* during a five-year period, 
and how many of these had been 
allowed to i|o so. which scorns to be 
carrying the principle uf eonfidun- 
1 unity lo ridiculous lengths. 

It tea lily does seem time that the 
iuHhormes came out into the open 
and explained the official position, 
ton mg ns e.vaotly wJwit records arc 
being concealed, for wii.u periods, 
and tor what vpccific reason*, 
iva tin ally certain restrictions will 
continue to he applied to prevent 
damage to ind-iviihials or the Mate 
but the general rule shmtid mi roly be 
Mkh the interests of the truth are 
overriding except when there i s de- 
limit- evidence of the likelihood of 
such damage. There is at present 
tie common ground between the 
iwo suie a . but u shou+d be possible 

m01 ?, r;it 'onul arrnnge- 
ment which would go some way to 
satisfying them both. y 


Z r ,ns ’ ,hc hack, ^ 
grid) away aH the haij 

™ e m » s| ^luahltL 
hivlory of ifa pi n .. 

Vioior HonhiinvCaner ’. 

of . how ihe p tT fJ; t ‘ 
Society operates to 

■■ti u, ,ari ' 

he Wages of Wr(lj 

1 sh «J tn Ihe US in i; 
derails of P.I..R. in s., nJ . 
necessardy. «„ appends 

*7 agreed ti 

t mined s Working Pan- 
nKtieil to the D.E.S h 
shown that authors 
'•^ly of lli percent 
lh.U t'he library pays fo| 
while the publisher will j 
eeni ; this supposing jhstt 
men t sets aside a minimus 
a yegr to 1 1 nance Hie ^ 

i» V ,H ; l [,i j. y ^ i 
1 llhht \ , /-«Wn»|» Riju , 
assembled to less ar*ie 
entfs. | here are no new'ii 
need or even can be a*- 
support of it an( | j; Kka ; 
old ones to be reissued, but 
anti ma-themaives have j 
publicized. As it is, it j s b 
wiho will be hurrying to 
present publication, unb 
public libraries. 


Hation. Why Should operoSZTof 'nr ^ Uh ™y h ^n 8 bee n 
particular kind be pSSS fo as « White Mg?. 

cn ...i _.t KVlww lur ps mere somp himp ' 


ulus particular kind be protected for 
so long when other often equally 
contentious activities are now re- 
vealed within a third of the time ? ft 
wa*. after all. only a few weeks ago 
mat we were able to read freely the 

^ On ^. horrif - Proceedings of 
the War Cabinet of iy 4 Q. 

Then, while there is no compelling 
reason why we should follow the 
practice of other countries, it is at 
wast worth noting that the rules 
applied in the United States aro 
much more flexible, and thm— to 

SL* S n , gte Jns ^^’e-the histories 
«rly years of the Communist 
P.irtiLK oj France. Germany . and 

r«ordS. ,akC eUC1KiVc use of 


Campnigners in favour of a Public 
Lending Right cannot let theirpropu- 

f^ al lhc M ^ K ' cr 

ii A n ■ ■ s llllnkin « about librae- 


, - ii mule riiper, 

' S * ere J on t e , h0 P? the Depart- 
mem of Education and lienee 
might now agree to the most recent 
modify cations proposed for the 
;vin ,R , ff heme ' aml ,hal r - 0, 'd Eccles 
B I ? nv r g °r VCrnniCnl «PP0rt tn a 

p 1 B Ll r ? niw f li acoil,en *. fie 
mir R ,' ‘h bh L has r ,lw< wctk brought 
hot>k of partisan essays, 
published jointly by Amlrd Detitsch 
. Pe ?Z"; n ■ f^Mic UtnHnx 
Mutter of Justice (112pp. 
30S.J Decemiy, most of the comribu- 
lors have forgone their money and 
any profota the book makes wiU be 
given lo literary charity. 

. ' l , is n ^; unfortunately, a very 

good or tel in« hnnt Avn....i _ y 


Ih ..coe.sibi [| ( y of n ^'i v« boH, ^ tion ot 

public and private; but it is' worth materia? ° , ^ l ^ e . l,se of archive 


Revolutionary 

N. W. WEBSTER 

Locke, - Brunei and.’ Stephenson 
were the "big three”. This hew 
biography docs belated justice lo 
one of the fathers of our railway 
iystcni. . * 
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nf Truth 
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The 'intimate cti rbnicle of a voyage 
bf spiritual discovery. 

‘ -fa 

A Manual of 


CCHlCHBliBV PLOWDEN 
2 Np REVISED, EDITION 

! pomparable exists be^ 

Mi 


‘ j + - » worm 

considering m some detail. 

professional historians 
have been disturbed about the situa- 
tion . for some time, and successive 
issues of Ihe Bulletin of ihe Society 
f '°. r Je Study of Labour History! 
which has an obvious interest in this 
area, have recorded .[ihe protests of 
some of its distinguished member 
and such items as the cortespon- 

P^^ OJ eXCha u ge ? by Mr : Raymond 
', v, A h 5* Lord ChanoeHor 
(then Lord Gardiner) and the pariia- 
mentnry questions addressed by Mr. 
JS" Nfwws to *ho Home Secretary 
(then Mr; Jameis Callaghan). * 

The official position is that re- 
cords are released on the advice of an 
Adwsory Council on Public Records 
& 5 t men ? bera inolude some prom- 

ment hl^lAria nO< »ki>i .l. i * 


lords. P ° ,cc Sood or telling book, except in those ?- CJ !! - crup 1,1 hc ' inlici P a,(< 

R may perhans he i i ‘hut are informutivc rather thun lllbtt> f -‘ullurs»l Rcvoltilwt' 

this kiftd jSSJS ° bjecled timi Polemical. ] n the liret C0llr ^ ‘he books wriltrt 

such an imnurta^nT?. * n °i ■ re i' ,,ly lbcrc is Sequent confusion between 'l' 1 ' ltcrs '^‘-’onded to the plan 
niution, Tn fact h ? two ti!v,inc! incepts in the itraij. H ,f 0re,u 5 c “f *" 

creadnsly Imnortim - m ' ment for P.L.R. ; justice and cain^f tho Ciran 2af,il - which ml 

P - L -R- is cnucted juMi^ m^rtii »'m out lo contain more » 

^5i5S“ s* “r,rr“ars 

IcSpredily ^ [li ^ )naW er r 5 bring” ii« ‘ojt fs^he^' nS!t°Joh!I y" H * Veda^^HaC 

tance agaiir^-of ihe ^nu Vln ? ,e ■’ 4 “' ln8 how anyone is eve^goine to p, 0s ‘ a J h‘ n ks between this 

*Ge^ n and°UXlS U Am^ TZZl T y , muoh “ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

!Li?» *5* arcl «ves of Smolensk, hearf-warlll' 5 -:^. ngus Wl, J son > secs These beuin. r , irifle ambiwf 


One exhortation s*imelin» 
into indigent aulhors. (oiliu 
Vive from books alone. «i 
should turn the whole thiu 
do a decent day’s work iftto 
us, such ii retrciit from it 
looms, for the writing rum 
as no more than a last and t 
resort ; with others, it may t 
an obligation. |. ;ls j spring i 
r,,r . ,ns ‘ance. l inger., ftifc 
years of idling al a typewm 
hoard were made to strap j 
machete and to join in ife 
. : Iru : ,,r Great .S'ugar-Pidi 
■signal to oi it pick all pr evw 
's’sls and esliibltsh' Ihe - 
economy once and for aJI. 

Once the cane's had been < 
refined land, one hopes, «upa 
sabotage the arteries o( pig 
inipcriii lists somewhere or on 
next crop to hc nnticipafdl 
Cuba's Cultural RcvoltilianiJ 
course the books written 1 
writers seconded to the pLa 
As a foreluste of this by-prri 
the Ciran Zaira, which mu 
turn out lo contain more & 
than sugar, the C'oreio JeCii 


indeed precisely this kind of material FowL tlioT.fL 5 2f nov6,ist Johr 
which can be cruciatiy relevant sinne f ^ ks a ‘ 30lf ‘ even trivia 

Witness the case-^to take a single catina^ni J start ."‘ without imli 
mstnnee again— of the eantirre TJ 18 how an y° n c n ever going to 

‘he Germans and Dhen by tteAmeS Anmbll very muoh ™ ‘his Marl 

«ms of me arcltives of SmoS An « us Wilson, sees 

covering the period from lot 7 heart-warming oiotures of writers 
IMS. which madepj^ a un L ? .w'" 8 ^ ,c:lse !! ^ hack-work 

re-evah,»i,ion of «U preWou, wo* n “ ns , boi>lcs oul 
on the nature of SoviS society And ilv t fe ^ l ° seMle lhe ' ir ^ectrif- 
‘his kind ofconifidemial material^ i!L%,^ if p L-R- was 
also curremiy expanding in volume J I ^J[. //i1,l « nt, yc ; since, under 
as administration becomes increas’ rpuiUn blkk '^ ark will earn its extra 

w ^?evSTii ard Just },ke any ° ih ^ 

«not nil that imiportarn yet it will ' -■ 

importam "" 

As often happens in such cases, it 

tL b / e n^ 1Calely hinie<1 ‘fiat Ihe I 

Home Office may be able to I 

" hist ?" a !! s who are 


jislicd, in its July, 1970, mw*' 
just with us, what with fe 
postal links between this cum 1 
Cuba), extracts from work* 
gress. 

These begin, a trifle ambip* 
might be thought, wiib » 
account of rhe death of a cuK 
mangled trying lo save a *■ 
locomotive. Bui by the # 
things arc going belter ands* 
become, in the words of to 
Fdlix Contreras, •* omnipow* 
primordial ". 


in* TehataZr T 6 P^Pie ynoRid- „v- tJofiriied opt, 

■!SjS a ® v g; pt '!*© imhvitjuafs in- . u 15 precisely those who are not 

’ m^S!?’ K wh, e ^ relrase ot in fori J'^ le can make best Use 
2™ on purity wduJd concealed documenis " (be is 

W - eresta of * e &b«e; ; 0,1 course, an. apt example of 

nwitni ■ h fu® Js pc question M of < toro »«Wy reputable Wstorian 
lh ® present situation. ^ b ® i y“/j lce tQn ^ wed v ery dfere- 
Se d| ^ id' w' WbQ - an « v«) n ders, 

mat a further blit Uhackoow- ‘ Ww !F' o^toidate. titei femuation of 

' Mssd point- , in ihh. poSn ™ a *«%«*; ■■ «» mMntSe 

records whloh J^pWpdahipo ? And who would. 
^ T^ ^inistrfttively rejection bf . 

• mconyetdem. apd there fe a determ*- a PPNcatton8 ? Recent experience is 

dotipn ‘hat the issue should « nol ^^S - ' ' ' ■ 

be^properiy discwdinb^c. ... : .A' further compfcation is that no 
• JrP , T»e>n.T argnjubaebt against the ' *■ t 686 documents is available • 
position : Js Utet/whae’ Jd ■ ; fe ge P^obiple «j«l • 

gOwranwyj J can vbe-v «toe«ed w & o d rt 11 ‘he Bntish Miiseum Read- ' 
r ® v ^ *0 nature 6ff' ils^cveStence B ° g S t ^ nii ,' v ^f r ^ readers Allowed to 

;.8k-& *• Alrtfc'. 


ed very disre- 
one wonders, 



: Tno main-r argy^nebt' against - the' 2? °i^ heSe docut 
of^^aJ position :• is ‘ that vvlwle' no ■ ; 'S^ - tbe 8tfl 

. gOveroiiteivJ , J can vW ia Hta Briti- 

: rov^ the nature 6!| ils^SS n cb ' Dg ‘ 


•* ££$ consitedo be WS; •,8S f -& *• Private 

• or ^o^‘rons at hOtoe or Abroad, or cmainS -^ cW€d 40 see . Hie 
. ,‘o>etfay ;tfie- identity of incKyicMiala J com « n48 > amj. it ' 

mvplv«l Jn such r surveiPanceT (here " offfl SSS#’ das W *e- .value 


' 1899 

tb ® yea ; th al Kogan Paul, Trench Trubner 

mvn orin/^ f il rs , r pub l i ^? ied the Memories of Uicir 
w- scbo [Y'J Jub,isiier » Kegan Paul himself- 
lhls cIassic as 8 Christmas present 
K 1 our fluthors and our friends. Every-. : 
. one has enoyed it: ordinary readers for the 1 
Si ® ,re , °l ts P ,clurc of Victorian England, and , 

: anectlotes; scholars for its bonus as j 

° f h - ISI ° ry -' A few Copies of Memories • 
fh JtC* ? mam ( or ambers of the public whp are -3 
S SW lo ‘keep an eye upon this corner j 
■ ^rW TLS ,‘ ' ^mpleto the circle they, couW - 
4? nrEL°?® r “^om the Kegan Paul Bookshop-.:-’ 
43 Great Russ ell Street., Lontfon WC1V 3PB. 

ROUTLEDGE & KEG AN PAUL , 

, . 68 CwtirLane, London EC4V'5fiL, ! . , 




WiSffiS?- ■ ; ;.’L_ : j 
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r ill-. imlcscribublc magnetism ” 
that twenty-five years after 
Poe’s dca(h his compai lint Wait 
litninn still fell in his life and wril- 
i remains as (rue an indicator as 
[of his singular achievement. Poe 
fclways seemed less a standard 
|or with a clear performative 
gtjiy than a kind of independent 
Sof force. The energy and altrac- 
Ifluwing from his work have not 
py lent thcnisclvcs lo ordinary 
Seal description ; certain coinpre- 
ive projects of critical scholar- 
1 like F. O. Malthicxscn's 
faiiwi Renaissance and Herbert 
j’s The True Voice of Feel in a 
i rather conspicuously avoided 
;Hc was in fact a literary worker 
pften embarrassing carelessness 
Iriviiilily who rarely broke free 
tn Grub Street harassment, ycl 
yhom it may be said that no' poet 

I I English language after Shakc- 
ha.s had so great a practical 
:e on world literature, 
standing elsewhere in the 
s by way of being ihe King 
's head of Anglo-American 
diip on Poe. Baudelaire’s cx- 
isponsc to certain talcs and 
might be dismissed as an 
t of timing and translntion 
i indubitably an important 
it had not been repeated in 
ays and at widely separated 
s by Mallarnitf and Valdry, 
sky and Konstantin Balmont, 
id R'ubdn Dario. Neruda and 
>n Bachelard ; the |isi could be 
(extended. Through the nine- 
j century it was the imaginative 
trf Poe's writing that chiefly held 
sion, above all his peculiar 
ti Real ion of the Gothic hag of 
! for representing consciousness 
Iremh. An era discovering Deli- 
as a fixed condition of human 

! ir was bound to admire the 
ivho in stories like ” The 
u " had established molivc- 
ersity as a clinical realiiy in 
fe. 

album of taste like the 
ts’ journal, " Poe ” thus t'ig- 
°t only a recognized source 
nporary inspiration but the 
>r an entire landscajic of 
ance ajd ftpproliension. We 
.^n pays de Poo’’, •• fombre 
’ unc v «fo« i) la Poe”; 
?L W °i nien are reportetl in 

(Sr?° ng l! l c bouleviirds I 

rfffsl ofJF ° CC ^ 0ns a™ idcnii- 

ffe nlSL* 5 s ^ bjccUi f 0 '' a Hoc : 

s r an S- of !' une s ^'ic de 
bW" l L C0 ' wlcn,ifico ‘n h «no- 
? latent lnnucncc of 

^srotml <i, a for srented. tOn 

jfSJbff « feis ditrer- 
P^AnSi h s El,r °peRn and 

STS IfP Wallon s. can 1 

f- J e rd «ue of a 1900 i 

bL iUn« f ? 0ems wilb Heath j 
: all dark tide-- , 

Stoical S ,C remples * borders i 
B ^ and d «excd * 

KI /S aUitutJ es either S 
Kj 0r aspinug.) F 

la e!i« U kl °f Roe’* literary 2 
fliresS bey ° nd bls objects f 

Ely setckd \ 

i The S. th u e - olicWq °f deca- i 

ked sni 4ach ' avcIJ,an solitary l 

vhn' jJ prayed l °. by Baudef d 

Nvift^n? his .™ r intelli- J 

fthi W £J** a e P*B« r of fire” £ 

i had e 1n FtS pf contemporary r 
nad mve med no[hin | e ^ " 

■niTfam^^ h*" 1 "* « « l 

of p 

. aJS? sot composed is ' 
J B SW. b «jl needed only - 
fe a 5*i drami itically 

t P% l»H^ ude, « ire,s c on‘«n- 
nr Pl ba£ l applied to liiera- 

^ofopby. and jj 

of 'wtEi- “ 

E* thouJi 1 ^ work werc c ° m *- m 
^s Si qUeorly auihentic. ^ 
m the cool ^ 

, aa :g*’«Mp^.ii» -i- 

He. a, JS.SW Fionas: .£< 
it of tio wL'ri. 1 * 1 " lotnJ hi 
t *“ 1 should : fo 
** atsoKKe. n f 

Sly 8 f™t?l ine ^r ec *' however.- hi 



One of i /euth Robinson’s full- pane Jrmvings to Poe s poems. 

The 

detached 
terrorism 
of Poe 
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fctfgRKSs; 

T ot hS duc, ?f aitd fo Jhe, 
in ' 


of mddernism— Flaubert's priestlike 
devotion to perfected craftsmanship, 
the symbolists word-magicians in 
their alchemical towers. Joyce's re- 
moval of the artist to a . godlike 
position' behind . or above hi* handi- 
work— are. all substantially predict- 
able. So, too, are Eliot's earnest doc- 
trines of creation by “ depersonalua" 
iioq u and Pound's . description of 
poetry as “a sort of inspired mathe- 
tnatics’* delivering exact eefuation^ 
foT huniiin feeling. But wllih these 
neal-ettt AmerJoad successors in #, 
high mbdornisl line a certain irony 
emerges.' For lo Eliot .arid Poupd,:c. . 
1$ 10-20, Poe (wbose poems bad ;rio 
doiibt hypnotised them in childhood), 
remained the sdme exauisitely prp- 
vincial eritibarras^mcrrt hb had seertied ' 
To Heni-y James forty yfcars earlier-; 


aojJ, tbw would ^ look ateioat adwh^e 
.HwadSgbis jj-oJUd *to. validate 5 iiteJrjjnp4t>feit 


L-- - 


I',-' 'i ' m ' «' ‘ 1 ‘ .- 'i'.-:,'.':’ ' 

'I* ~ Sivi -• -1 V’.K- i*!-" •' 


• Poe’s Anieri&n reputation had In. 
fact never qujte escaped the noto- 
riety that engulfed it in his lifetime. : 
The ibiddle-cjass newspaper -a od- 
1 mttgnzine bohemiti springing -up In 
, Philadelphia and New York arpujid 
1830 was the overheated iniHeu in 
which he did his work — r literary 
milieu that lea wit. quietly enough (he 
sates tricks of ski nder and derogation, 
particularly with a competitor of 
genius who persisted in Iryitig to 
teach it critical manqe^s. How Poe 
struck hik : contemporaries ^is indicated 
in this by; no * means * unfriendly . 
aocount filed frdnd-Ndw Ydrfc in 1$46 . 
by his fellow southerner Simms, arid 
reproduced ;. in Sidney. P„ ;j Wfoss'8 . 

■ documentary record of ;Poe*« jiBel ■ 

■ suit against the N$w Yock Jifrrfbr i 
Ot Poe, as a writer, we know sorafething. •' 

‘ Ho is undoubtedly! rtian .of very .. 
. peduflar ajid \^ry considerable gcnJu?— f . 

; blit J9 and ^«^pgly ayflwu,' 


riiil in Ins li;i,i|\-iiinvin. H t - js fmtii i>f 
myMilying in !n'<« .si nr it ». .uni iJicy tell 

me. pmciiscs u pn n liiij, pj.m even in lti% 
skcictii's ; ninru s.ilicilnus. ;i> iliey listen, 
1*1 .1 siriknifi picture then ;i likvneto. 
I lie. JunisJf, is ,i very jiuoil looking 
iL'iiiHv. I ii,n-c seen him „), j lVO nr three 
ncc.isimis, u ml I i;uc enjoyed ,i go, id 
nppnninijty nr cMimining him core fully. 
He is pro bii lily ihiriy three or four years 
on], soniu li\e feel l-irIil inches in 
■iciKlil. uf rather slender person, uilh a 
gnud eye. si nd a broad intelligent 
tore lead. He is .1 man, dearly, nf 
siiititjii and uneven impulses, of great 
siisceptihility, and one whose 
eh let in, sion une it is not to have been 
csmfthi \oung and trained carefully. The 
eluirts hi his mind seem wholly spas- 
mmlie. He lucks habitual industry, I 
take 11 , which, in ihe case of the library 
Isicj inan who mu.Ni look to his daily 
Wds lor Ills daily bread, is something of 
a delicicney. He. also, is in obscurity, 
KoniL-where in ihe enuniry, ;md sick, 
according to ., report which reached me 
jcstcnluy. of bnn n fever. 

Poc won his suit, which developed 
from the line and cry over his 
devastating I y efficient series on the 
established New York “ literati ”, but 
Inc affair hardly improved his for- 
tunes. Its viciousnevi on both sides— 
Hoc could not resist outdoing liis 
onemic.N in vituperative coiirsc- 
ncss as m everything else tmd 
squandered his initial moral ndvan- 
rage- effectively ruined his career. 
The legend of the man of superior 
gifts hounded to an early grave by 
democratic mediocrity and venality is 
not wholly fanciful. Poe had his 
friends in New York, besides enemies 
bent on revenge, but about Hie best 
help he could get was an editorial 
Proposal by the right-thinking N. P. 
wilhs for a “ Hospital for Disabled 
Labourers With the Brain” where a 
mon of Poe’s specified disabilities 
might find refuge. Nothing about this 
proposal was likely to overwhelm 
£?.« wi| b gratitude ; he thanked 
Willis rather stiffly aiul proceeded lo 
deny most of the specifications. 

_Fh is provincial cockpit of journal- 
istic career-making is the focus of 
several recent academic studies of 
Pi»c. The least valuable of these is 
Poe tu nl the British Ma^iync Tradi- 
tion, which comes with jacket pun's 
. by senior American fefaoJars. Beneath 
a good deaf Of-melbodojogica! buff- 
mg and puffing Michael Alien has n 
simple case to make. Poe t who took 
pride In the title of “ mugaziitisi ”, 
was un alorr reader of the newer 
Iherary periodicals of ihe typo 
of ulihkwaoii's and Fraser's and 
bo nr owed Ihoir tactics— in particular 
the finally pseudo-erudition and (he 
promotion of oinsiz# journalistic 
personalities— as a way of reaching a 
.. audience without abandoning 
traditional standards. But in translat- 
ing these tactics ' to America (*‘ a new 
society which was feeling the need to 
develop its own journalistic modes ”) 
he demonstrated ” a defective sense 
of reality ”, American society was not 
elrtlst and hierarchical but demo- 
cratic and egalitarian-sentimental, it 
had niiide the historic leap from an 
aristocratic minorityictilture.’*- to 
the state , of 11 mnss-oivilizntion 
consequently a writer who imitated 
the Regency manner of BiiLwer or the 
.Scotch , perkiness of “ Christopher 
Nonth (tactics oddly Identified as 

* European was doomed to failure. 

The argutftem is clever but will 
not, as slated, . stand qnspection. 1 
Neither Jn the 1830s nor. al any other / 
time can 1 the ■ unit,. " American J 
sooiety be equated with tbe public < 
for polite literature. The era of 1,1 
Presidents Jackson and PoJk. was 1 
indeqd aggres'ayely democratic in 1 
politics and .business ; belJetlristic | 
attHudes, however, remained gentle- I 
manly and snobbish r Whjg ”, in the . v. 
American sense). Blackwood's itself 
coorinued to se«! briskly. Moreover, i 
several of Poe’s- contempt) ranes, the 
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Catching Up 

by Nirtholns Arm felt 

KYiv ■■■ Iumf , a i-riiiniiyuhi-ri» 
<*vi»rytliin« in i-ri ln.i-^-mn'k ljr jf 
NirlvdiM Arm I i'll is n,ln> lii-liuv«il. U 
llu*.si.-ltiny nf iltis niiun Killy feunil Hist 
jwivi»| . . . j ti< Rifi lii.‘H eii r-omir wrilmy 
mul his th(-iin > uivim him jitaiuy >if 
Ncopi>.” {'ht nr Tt until in. Ohsiwr. 
’’An n m -.st i in; nml hctuli fully wr iitni 
nrrtl novel ... In hi* iMi in-in j, jn nt h j 5 
inmicnni :iml vulii.-mhlr nynijilrei 1m 
sliow.s u nirr-pifi l< iij . sifhy,”-- 
Frnnris Kin#. Bum lay Trl,'#inph, ;iGI- 


several of Poe’s contemporaries, the' 
Knickerbocker arid Mirror writers in 
particular, prospered in the use bf the 
same formulas : (he cut-apdtflash . 
review, the, sensfttionil tale, the 
learned hoax, the editorial srif^rom-' ■ 
ot«ng 4 Bui tiie practice arid the degree 
of Success 'among; ptf»cr : American 
7 magaziuistis ’ o? (he time are hardly 
mentioned- in DL AHep's accolirrt. 
ALsq, the survey of Ppe’s own work 5 ' 
aridi contemporary responses tq ft is , 
cursory aha rpartja] f and ' previous 
soholarahlp is scanted; there Ts 1 one :• 
reference in parsing, lb professor 
Moss s eariier bbpk on Poe’s critical 


t Stories by new writers 

"Mnnyol tin- st, nit-, in Inirnelmtim 4 
j ■ * ■ utoinipn'rtsivcjy inutnrcimit 
unftufty, and irtfn* linger niTln>finiirtf 
' not flnqlu i ,»( Ini, C’rii; liru no - 

Niilirl, c'lirthy. tint) Ktinintliing mure* - 
nml Vinrent l.nuTrni gtounings 
iVnin Binfi'n F inn nci imijihot. 

^ Not o worthy hJko is n Inronir mn] 

_ diverting piny | )y Brian Phelmi ulnnit 

I two timo-oxjii rwl NiRnnlinoii liviniioul 
_ H private fantasy on a ch ‘relict line." 

- - Ch rial oplm- Worflsirnrth, 
p The Guardian. gg^ 

; Creatures 
! of Light and 
! Darkness 

J by Roger Zelazny 

s ''Zelazny’s imagination fuses past, 
i pro sent find future into n timeless 
i dimension, in which the vmUkcliest 
I lliingfl nro dnnn and said . . . Introduce) 

> many entirely new concepts in acieuea 
I lotion, hia imagination, wit and subtle 
- nereopti veuess make Ii i m one of tho 
f lmst young writers i n i ho Hold today.” 
f -- Muriin ShaUnn, Frinuh. ;J 0 /_ 
i 

; Collected , 

! Poems 

■by Alan Dugan ' 

''R’soxti'aoivUhHry that (his vory'fina . 
poet is little known in England, aiiwa • 
ho writea the kind of poetry wc hava 
always welcomed . , , fJia originality is ' 
In his point of view and hfa ability £q - ' 
construct nrgumoni atlvo seqtonceH 
whoro each word is placed os carefully 
as i f ho were set ting a jewel. Ho is also : 
a wit, with a (Jeep sense of the past, 
notably tho Greek past . . . Dugan Is! 
tho real tiling and will give great 
pleasure .” — Peter Forler, The 
Observer. 50/- 

The Poetical i 

Works of V 

Rupert Brooke ; 

edited by Geoffrey Keynes 

Ariew edition, incorporating some 
minor .corrections nnd changes in the ' .. 
text, a nd including a collection of . ' ' • 
"FVagmenta” itritton duringthe ■ 

voyage to Gallipoli in April t81(i r . ; 

.shdrtly.hpTpte Brooke's deaths With ' 

; twoplatus,. - 25/- 

' . : . •' A 4 * ■; * ' T , 

The Avignon 
Papacy 

1305-1403 ; 

by Yves Renouard 

Th? whole' evoluti pn of the papacy arid 
tlie Ghoreh was Influenced by the !■ : 
popes’ stay at Avifriibri. Profeasbr . • 
Renoliftrd’a buok is a m asterly Purvey 
of those years, and tho period pftho ‘ 

Grogt Schism. Hie translation is by 
Dfinls Bet belli who has slightly . •' ‘ v 
Amplified the text for English reader s, ' ’■ 
aqd;added a hibllography, an appen'dix, 7 
dojneflxp^stbry footnotes ohd maps, 
with a plate end 5 maps. (Jan. 25) 65/— ‘ 
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(l ,,- »fij. I In- kind of niciioi rc.is^t'%s- 
ttUMil *»[ [MvV public carcut llut is 

proposed lu-rc in ihm likely to he 

,uv;iint plotted h\ mi limited ;» canvas* 

<lf If I C pl'f’t El k'lll HKlUTlilN 

Robert IV Jacobs's siuil\. Poe : 
Jtmriitlliu i ttul < i it it . picsciils ;i mure 
unl-IuI expl.iniii.ory moil cl. Each 
diopter (urns on [he a rial) sis of one 
or another review of special inipor- 
laiiLV and seeks io define (he rugulnt- 
11111 principle it exemplifies or else 
openly advocates | lie attention given 
to certain relatively unfamiliar pieces 
is genuinely rewarding. Poe’s com- 
men is on novels— books by Cooper. 
Simms, Rulwcr and Dickens, among 
others— slum an open-mi n (led ne.ss. a 
freedom from prescriptive dogma, 
that may surprise readers who have 
in mind only the Mrierer theorizing he 
applied to the tale ami lyric, the 
forms he himself mainly practised. 

One might wish never! he less for a 
slimier hook and a less repetitive and 
firm argument. Professor Jacobs’s 
mode of presentation tends lo ob- 
scure, tine may feci, the real .singular- 
ity of Hoe’s literary cluiracier. Two 
main premises appear to guide his 
treatment ; both art radically open to 
question. One is Hint Poe worked 
systematically from start (a finish 
towards n fully articulated theory of 
literature. The second is dud a critic 
lias importance in literary history as 
lie consciously pur-sues this great 
task. Bui the argument is too prompt 
and too unvarying in assuming the 
presence of organized theory where 
the sentences in question may repre- 
sent only brilliant :id hue improvisa- 
tion. Ii is one thing to note Poe’s 
habit of “ Blair-ing it '* in his. reviews 
(and there is no question of his 
common use of the vocabulary of 
Edinburgh acs'l he ties or of his relish 
for playing lawgiver), but it is 
another to see every such appeal to 
rhetorical rules awd niceties as part of 
a philosophically systematic effort of 
his own. 


turn-. 1'iic |Xicki-d intn his tales and 


nuciiiv Newly every chapter lays 
bare sonic complicated network of 
allusion. disguised quotation, and 
secondhand erudition, fn combining 
relentless detective work with old- 
fashioned hook man’s enthusiasm. 
Discoveries in Put • is pleasantly 
mmole fmni current academic 
fashions. Some of the adduced chains 
of evidence are distinctly .problemati- 
cal ; Professor Poll in's manner is lo 
Fill up each argument with every 
piece of in/forma l inn discovered in 
pursuing it. whether or not it prov- 
ably tils. 


Yet the mass of contingent detail 
that results is richly suggestive of the 
actualities of Poe’s working life. It 
makes a kind of inventory of every- 
thing ho might have cannibalized in 
maintaining (he flow of concetti that 
carry forward the work in hand, and 
as &uch it conveys a truth about (he 
making v»f literature which analytic 
criticism loo much neglects. In 
.surrounding himself with contempor- 
ary magazines, other people's books, 
encyclopedias and dictionaries and 
popular compendia like Isaac 
Disraeli’s Curiosities of Literature* 
Poe did what must writers do. The 
exceptional thing is not his heavy 
reliance on impromptu borrowings 
and sleight-of-hand plagiarisms but 
the degree of originality in what 
came of il. 


Professor Pollin and Professor 
Jacobs both acknowledge the assis- 
tance given them by the late Thomas 
Oltive Mwbboti, the doyen (to say the 
least) of Poe .scholarship, who from 
the 1920s to his death in 1968 filed 
scores of separate Poe items, mostly 
bibliographical, in the scholarly 
press. Unquestionably the most im- 
portant new event in Poe (scholarship 
is Professor Wabbott’s full-dress edi- 
tion of (he poems; it is the first 


death had also completed his editing 
of the tides and imaginative ske tches, 
which will comprise the second and 
third volumes. 

On ihc question of Poe's greatness 
these fortheuming volumes will have 
mure to say. Professor M abbou 
himself declares that “ Poe's tales arc 
his chief contribution to the literature 
of 'the worjd ", His thirst fur fame 
primarily as a poet has long seemed a 
mistaking of his true gift. The poems 
themselves mostly .support Eliot's jibe 
that nobody in subsequent Anglo- 
American poetry was usefully in- 
fluenced by them except Edward 
Lear; support also Aldous Huxley’s 
demonstration of how Poe woulil 
have given his own rhythmic swirl to 
the beautiful Ceres- Proserpine lines 
in Paradise Lost (“ It was noon in the 
fair field of Enna/When Proserpina, 
gathering flowers— /Herself the 

most .fragrant of flowers— ”, Ac.) 

All the (same, a fresh look at the 
texts Professor M abbot l has chosen is 
not rd all without poetic rewards. Poe 
shared With others in the muddled 
interval between the Shelley -Byron 
epoch and -t>he full onset of Victorian- 
ism the ideal of a. pure mode of verse 
that would approach the condition of 
music. This ideal Jed to .some of his 
most pianola-like effects, but com- 
bined with a steadying -theme it also 
disciplined him now and then lo the 
achievement of a song- like purity of 
statement along Abe verse lino. Pro- 
fessor Mobbott himself watt .said to 


— — suw vuav 

volume in nhe Harvard University 
Press’s advancing project of a col- 
lected edition (The first since James 
A. Harrison’s admirable Complete 
Works of 1902). It is further gratify- 
ing to sec the jacket announcement 
that Professor M abb oil before bis 


Ihe must instructive of these stu- 
dies is Burton R. Puffin's miscellany 
oJ investigations into some of the 
obscurer borrowings and imnsmutn- 



A not her illustration by Heath 
' • Robinson. 


Cad it 

Linftumdoddie* 


To the Editor 


Robert Burns was born on 
the twenty-fifth of January, 

1 759, and, every year, all self 
respecting Scotsmen use Ihe 
anniversary as (lie pretext for 
a patriolic orgy. An English- 
man warning to keep up 
wilh (lie Campbells and Mac- 
lavishes on Bums night has 
a hard task. ’ 

. . He must be able lo locale 
w'Lth some precision ‘ The 1 
spot, the ca’d it Unkumdo.d* 
die’; recite Susanna Mac- 
Iver’s recipe for haggis; nod 
have a more than . passing 
acquaintance with the Dal- 
housie Manuscript, the Merry 
Muses of Caledonia and Sir 
Stewart, Thriepland of Fiug- 
ask. The Sassenach also has 
problems of comprehension. 
Such words as * sonsy \ 

1 driunlie ’ not to <. mention 
‘ Who ' and * has ’ are hoi- 
readily undeftSljG# W, Anfe 
insular English, reader, ": J i 1 . 
. ; For those Englishmen 
who wish to ; confound their 
North British- frjehds, /the 
Burns Encyclopedia* 
invaluable crib: It also helps 
.to explain some of tfie mys- 
teries of Scotland's greatest 
pofe^i Though there will 
hlways be Rome that the poor 
English: will never master; 
Pft?ritincl ti tion fpr one. 1 Nof 
does ., a Sassenach’ / know, 
whether to drjnjc the. whisky 
orippiir it on the ^aggis; and 
maqy Scot* seem uncertain 


The British Library 


Soviot State where what has happened 
over Navy Mir, Tvurduvskl and Sol- 


Sir,— -When Ihe Government 
announces that It. proposes to spend 
£36m. on the creation of the new 
notional library of which many 
scholars have dreamt for a quarter of 
. a century, one would hav© hoped— in 
TLS of all places — to -have found more 
than ten scant lines of commendation 
attached, with rile air of a perfunctory 
afterthought, to 2,000 words of pessi- 
mistic, even suspicious, analysts of the 
White Paper (January J5j. Of course 


zhcniisyti Is typical. In our plural 
societies, it is also intolerable if official 
politicians, churchmen or policemen 
intenfero with literature and ideas. hr*w- 


(liere are .problems, formidable ones in- 
deed in the traositional period, which 


must not be played down, but I hope I 
am not alone In finding the White Paper 
die most exciting and challenging deve- 
lopment in the world of higher learn- 
ing during my lifetime. 

A. K L. MUNBY. 

King's College, Cambridge.. 


MiwiMcians, onurenmen or pojicemcn 
intenfero with literature and ideas, how- 
ever indirectly. It is belter for periodi- 
cals not to exist than for editors or 
contributors to be tied to an ideology 
which doesn’t coincide with their sense 
of Ch© truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. This problem only foils 
to arise if a writer’s ideology coincides 
wholeheartedly with that of the patrons. 

(3) Surely crises of conscience would 
be avoided if periodicals provided 
accounts of their editorial salaries, their 
subsidies and sources — published by 
qualified and .independent firms. This 
would also help in the Soviet world 
where independent Westerners ore 
often, Jn my impression, taken to be 
spokesmen or agents of government 
machines. 


Sir,-r-I really cannot refrain from 


congratulating the writer! of your front- 
page article (January 1 5) on the dexterity 


.. (4) I. am Wholeheartedly in agree- 
ment with you that great or good writers 
from the Soviet Union are often 
appraised in the West not only for their 
literary merits but for ndtiiical rucnn« 


wlw which, Jn two paragraphs, he.trans- 


• -A vm, wyur- 

Ariniflgion Lane. Pool in Wbfcrfe- 
dale; Otley; Yorkshire. . 


Solzhenitsyn 


Sir. 1 — Over the years ( I have . edited 
literary, reviews -arid been engaged In 
nb( very fruitful, dialogues with spbkds- 
B)tn of the Soviet' Writers^ U hion. I; was 
for a short time also q eomtplltee mem- 
ber of the Society, for. Cultural Freedom 
wth Which the rttontblies per Monat 
f Berlin),' Prepves. (Paris) acd Encounter 
(London) / were. . associated. May I 
therefore make a dfloimefit op a prob: 
leift Tof ntttnlWy add quprttfrly literary 
reviews?'!'. *: ; r.. 

■ 1 (1) Literary reviews atoho: longer ijbte 
tp rotvlve without a! stibjidV from some 
source which Is n 0t eauied by literature. 


he an exquisitely .skilful render in 
public of certain poems one would 
have .supposed impossible to resur- 
rect except in parody, like ”Ula- 
lumc ” uiid the pkmgcnt “To 
Helen ", The latter .is in fact an 
extraordinary piece of work if looked 
a<l with an unprejudiced eye or 
listened to in n fresh, unauloinalic 
recitation. A recerrf article In the 
Journal of American Studies has 
proposed (he mode of toliu.w or 
pastiche in modern English-language 
poetry as loss ” modernist *’ than 
“American", tracing U back from 
Ed Dorn and Charles Olson through 
Williams and Eliot to Whitman — but 
“ pastiche ” is precisely how Baudel- 
aire characterized the novel ** Ameri- 
can tendency ” dial he .spnucd in 
particular in “ To Helen ”. 

•In his preface Professor MnbboU 
slates -four editorial principles: “To 
present what an author wrote, lo 
explain why he wrote il, to toll what 
•he muni when he wrote it (if that be 
in nny way obscure), and lo give a 
history of i-ts .publication." The first 
and last of these have been observed 
with expectable distinction. The enu- 
meration of successive texts and 
variants improves and vastly extends 
the pioneering work of the Harrison 
edition, and the choice of authorita- 
tive -versions or, with the many poems 
radically recast over a -ten or fifteen- 
year period, of an early and a final 
version is not likely to be much 
quarrelled with. 


did so. making il. apart I rum the TLS. 
Lit fnitn may a < ltn.no. etc., a virtual 
linn ii i mil y in die literary wnrlU. Nor 
must your commentator attribute to me 
his own curious mania for seeking out 
motives. He says 1 would ccrtninly 
have found dubious motives for (heto 
if they had taken the other line. Not 
so. 1 ain concerned with conduct, not 
motive, alnco 1 make no clnim to your 


rare gift of tele psychoanalysis. When 
they did in fact lake die pro-Soviei view 
of a similar matter, at the time of (he 
Nobel award lo Pasternak , I simply 
recorded the fact. Their mutivc then 
may have been cither that they accepted, 
or that they wished il to be thought that 
they accepted, Soviet views. Their motive 
now may be that they accept a more 
civilized line, or (as you imply) that they 
wish it to be thought that (hey do. The 
TLS may know which: I don’t. But 1 
don’t even know, and cannot plausibly 
account for, the TISs own motives. 

, You demand that political considera- 
tions " not be allowed Jo invade literary 
discussion at every turn There is 
nothing to stop you carrying out a 
purely aesthetic analysis of Solzhenit- 
syn’s work: why not do so 7 (l for one 
would be particularly Interested in your 
treatment of the various passages in 
The First Circle where he expresses his 
special contempt for Western dupes of 
tfie Soviet ditimormation service.) What 
you are in fact asking is that other 
people who sec a certain political nig* 
nf flea nee in the works Should refrain 
from saying 60 ; and that those who wish 
to refer to the political act of the sup- 


literary merits but for political reasons 
T^ ^U*b^^prepaaandisu-who don’t- 
norpiafly teat! books; Such, in my 
experience, was the fate of Dr, Zhivago, 
which many pf its consider the best 
prose-poem (o come from Russia since, 
the Revolution. -The Solzhenitsyn issue 
has brought the same dilemma to the 
tore. Neither Pasternak nor Sotzhenit- 
ayn , wanted to leave Russia, oven 
though both in their turn claimed rights 
of- personal . expression which we 
Westerners take for granted. All of us 
who afe Involved, In hoover humble 
a way; with the written word, surely 
have a duty to prevent making the 
situation' tf our Russian brothers and 
sisters wofie by conniving with non- 
,, ‘® ra . i y ?ower-mep of any State. , 1 V 
-•/; ,4- - BERN ARD W all: , 

; 57 Ladbroke oad, London, W.lli 


G rtssion of these books in the Soviet 
won should hold their tongues. 
Andropov could hardly ask for more. 

. You seem to suggest that I have had 


something to do with the smuggling out 
or printing of Solzhenitsyn’s work. This 


is entirely untrue. And, of course, you 
see a sinister "Jcremlinological lobby “ 
with myself as a prominent activist, 
flooding the media with propaganda 
about Solzhenitsyn. In feet 1 have 
scarcely written of him at nil. ■■ Kfem 1 


tots tiio f - and ^ktm'r t- Id ri. ige < leaver, terry Rubin. 
Whnn Ih gCSUUon ' m ^S5 Junes. Noam Chomsky— even 
(VVhcn the same oofo^Jv. ^niics t .f capilaltom and polili- 
criticui survey, ho^MfZjn.wucy from f.enin to Guevara. 
cs.su ys from a spantrfr This hvpolhctto’a 1 . now! were ’’ bnl- 

• ..,mn. u -: nn n . '-E« ..ill ti-.'i iQf) I Xt-'d :IS SUcIl bV Hit 


The second principle, however — 
" -to explain why he wrote it " — gets 
the editor Involved in suppositions 
that a scholar coming of age later 


than 1920 might approach more 
hesitantly. -Professor Mabboll's tone 


composing Professor Sgjt; 
Poe ihe Poet, the chutsK 
I he critic in -this cw ft 
forgotten -breed to vWS 
pic. T. S, Eliot is M ft 
puppy slanging his tat* ■ 
inau’* view of Poe h'n'R 
mainly that tie wrote ;K 
unstublc people whodoim 
things and thereby shx| 
dangers of wilful nessanijft 

That third principle, ta 
planution of meaninjv4 
duolive simplicities. Imktl 
whole range of ediioiiil 
not xtrictly devoted tor 
texts, readers will want 
their own marginal cow. 
hard to .s*cc why Rrofesw 
limited the contemporan' 
of “ AI Auraaf " to Lelkt 
wu ve-s im'-domc-music-sie 
pattern being traasparn 
leyan. The evidence (half 
’’ The Doomed City " P« 
morrah chiefly in minds 
supplemented by noting : 
ment of Atlantidean refers 
it became " The City io tt 
1845. -Moreover, thought' 
unquestionably one of Pa 
tho assertion (that “itcoiai 
that one could wish aw*/' 
against two or three of ftn 
Poe ever let stand (ihoqjki 
’’ The viol, the violet, aodt 
vs listed as having iw 
Dowson’s favourite la 
poetry). 


land recuonized as such by nil 
-Ulitry’s to-adins writers, if we are 
-e the parallel), one may be ccr- 
iai it vuaild be published. Nor. 

could ihc refusal of a book 
k number of publishers prevent 
£|in". if anvonc wanted it enough. 
3icd Bui above all, Solzhenilsyn 
: an d could noi be. a member of 
ussiati Constitutional Democratic 
with an anti Murxisi viewpoint, 
pn a Menshevik, or Maoist, or 
f party member, with a variant 
bm. For any such people or 
toiions do not exist, or do not 
- All Mr. Wcaihci by’s com- 
Us seem in fact to be designed to 
: thiil, while we should doubtless 
I complacency in general, we are 
emiiled (o teel it ;is against the 
l political culture. (Even at the 
the Tombs was nut (he Lubynnka. 


|§tory of the 
ittle of Agincourt 

of the expedition nf Henry the 
'ib him France in 1415: to 
fch h added the Roll of Men at 
M in the English Army. 

| HARRIS NICOLAS K.H. 

Cic5imile reprint of the 1832 
Ron wilh an introduction by Lt. 
RE. 0. Heii til, E.R.D. 
ray Ifro 5 mops in colour £5. 1 0.0 


Practical Guide 
I* the 

|ht Infantry Officer 

tPTAIN T. H. COOPER, 


hesitantly. -Professor Mabboll's tone 
is personal and idiosyncratic 
throughout, and his judgments on the 
matter of -provenance lend towards 
the bluff certainly of someone unre- 
cuRKlructihly innocent concerning lit- 
erary and most other species of 
human motivation. In editorial mat- 
ters this counts merely as incidental 
entertainment. One accepts the tex- 
tual information gratefully, appre- 


None of this is mw* 


.facsimile reprint of the 1806 
Jllon, 

fn. x 5|/h. 1 28pp. 16 folding 


eccentric overlay, hoawF‘ 5,w 4 mw,c - W. 


of Waterloo 


authority of having been 4 
first lo last by the one sA 
equipped to do it, retiier i 
selt-iwuiraMzing commit® 
looks forward confidently t)l 
sor M abhoU's edition ot ie u 

skotohcs. 


SUTHERLAND 


story of Napoleon’s " 1 00 
! and a superb portrait of a 


and a superb portrait of a 
plent era. Illustrated. 
iy 8ro new limp bound edition 


tion here without tht autW 
si on is indeed a serious out 
omitted one important «i 
(hough. Iking under threat it 
ment If they agree, Soviet « 
not be regarded ns tree a‘ 
matter. Solzhcnittyn's o«n 
asked why hia work app» 
was IIihl the question »*»i , 
it did not appear at home^ 
. If (as even you Marcel" 


nerve quite to deny) & 
work Illuminates, and tne 


work Illuminates, and tnt 
persecution of him lira' 1 ; 
nature of modern Russia, u* 
attention lo this fact, haw* 
slbly bo said that wo if*' 
” victim ’’—or, in the 
corroi^pondent Mr. Wealw 1 ^ 
13), a ” football of 
contrary, jf anything ovttw 
tho difficulties of his 
own altitude— that toe *V 
certain opinions on their® 1 
West makes further 
by (he Soviet authoriiw 
understandable. The otw<* 
unanimous stand of 
literary opinion (the Sow* 1 
only been ahle, even in E«r 
to cite support from 
Bulgaria— together tfitbw 
Communists and someSw'f 
may yet prevent this- Bui “ 
ensue, your own wastu« 
would not leave you ww®/ 
of the blood of this just mw- 
With Mr. WeadwrbjMn 
approve, at least do noi«w 
parable disapprobation-^, 
once where one ft* jL 
phrase “Cold War" to ff 
condition of iniernatitrau! 


wmpus life 
P( ler,0 —enon 

;Crm„ . 26j. 


the publishing of vie«* «# 
table to the ^ Russian, w 


ts accompanied bv the 
is comparable to (worse i r 


and Mapmaking 

AND PURTON 
ng. development of 


as, or nearly as bad «s) 

His own }en d esprit 
falling down at every P{g 
(now Lenin, aetpalw)^ 


illuTtrati«».- m#IM oC teday 
o rations, m two colours 


lino logy is a light-hearted term for 
the stpdy . qf hish-leyel political dispute, 
wthjn the Soylet ruling group and ii, 


t . .r^JiUirally you should have your 

last Word (Jannaiy J3). Bui when you 
" J - i - 


wainiq tnc ooyiet ruling group and is, 
jtt any case totally intippllcaoto'. And • 
far Jfom Uicre: being any su?hJohby, 
what .(he TLS is clearly referring to is 
■ the W( de-ranging consensus <»f aH serii ; 
ous Students of Russia from, bur sjpecia J ..' 


1 l(UW LCII-I-, •“r""., u 

equivalent of the No«i 
having been awarded ' 
well looked on by 
ment. It. has 
of Wcslernws: they 


Kepi it: and 
Bblnbed in their ovrt 


published in weir ««« 
Weatherby has to 
casfr-^of a 4‘nevw b> £ 


wperbw ( V he “Rivers" 


McCarthy was not Ik-ri-i. ihc 
wnsto blacklist was not ,i Yczhov death 
list.) Perhaps for this reason, no Midi 
figure as his “Snh" h:i% e me retd, just 
as no such ad vent tires as those invcnicd 
for him are auhwl. Thev will hardly 
sers-e to divert our .iticnlion from the 
real Solzhenitsyn. 

KOUF.RT CONOUEST. 

4 ) ork Mansions, l.midon, S.W.II. 


Sir,— 1 do not want lo labour the 
point, hut yon have not yet come its 
gups with t lie problem of where litera- 
ture is politicized more, “there" or 
*' here", and of who therefore bears the 
nimor responsibility for making out of 
Solzhenitsyn a far more political wriier 
than he realty is. A comparison of any 
issue of ihe TLS wilh any issue of ihc 
Literaiumayn sozfto would lead one. in 
my view, towards ihc right answer 
In a way I enjoyed W. J. Weaiherby’s 
account t January 15) of ihe trials mid 
tribulations of ihe American writer Ato\ 
Sol*. But did Mr. Solz, " even " under 


McCarthy, really have to pul up wilh 
what Solzhenitsyn has suffered under 
Stalin and Brezhnev ? Is there a 
“real” counterpart to Solzhenilsyn in 
America 7 

No sensible person, I think, would 
claim that the dillorences and difficul- 
ties between ‘‘us" and ’■them" arise 
from ii struggle between pure good and 
pure evil, between wholly right and 
wholly wrong, or between the economic 
advantages of capitalism and of socia- 
lism. Criticism of one's own ".side" 
docs not normally mean that one has 
gone over to the supposed enemy, and 
to suggest that Solzhenitsyn has now 
become "one of us” la suggest ion 
made far more often ‘‘there’'’ than 
“ hero ” in recent times, although you 
persist in blurring this point) is as absurd 
as it is contemptible. Things are much 
more complicated than that, as you 
rightly suggest. 


Now what about doing your bit and 
commissioning an article or two on 


Solzheniisyu’x works as literature 7 
MARTIN DEWHIRST. 
Department of Slavonic Languages, 
The university, Glosgow, W.2. 


November 21, 1968. 


Rudi Dutschke 


Elias Canetti 


,i tori)Li«nix -ii WuTm u.iii i on 
bum a ii sanity, ;.iu| Die /(,■/* n/.v.'i i. 
"hich w.ii pi-riunncd m linglisli as The 
iNiiiiil-i'iii/ av the (3\f»id IMiivbousu- in 
I9M-. and winch i lie author luis called 
a " li'Mhuuk of death ". 

lo ii silo the many influences on 
f aiielii ^ I lical re would lead one on a 
circsiitois*. unite from Ari,i.iphanc» lo 
Brecht sm Slriiulbcrg a ml Btieliner. 
Fortunately, ihe plays arc sutlieientiy 
individual and original not m need ihe 
bulstci of comparison. As he wrote 
of UtKhzeii \ “ It is the first, although 
no longer perhap-, the only, cl ram. die 
work winch I stand by. since it has u 
face of its own and is not dependent 
on any previous model. I particularly 
enjoy reading it because the writing of 
ii, albeit a Tier (he cvcitl, revealed to 
me the more secret laws of the drama." 

The dales of these plays should make 
no director fear for llicir impact on us 
today. Canctfi intends bis work, lor 
every word of which lie holds himself 
responsible, u> he valid nut merely (or 
the period of its conception, but fur 
all time. And his dramatic work, even 
on the evidence we so far have of it. 
defies obsolescence wilh the same 
vigour as if resists fashionabiliiy. 

ANTHONY VIVIS. 
briars Lodge, Friars Lane, Richmond, 
Surrey. 


Junes appeared in I ‘>64 and S. N. Muk* 
tier joe's .Sir William published 

in 1‘ifiJI, your reviewer's comment that 
" there is even row no reasonably mod- 
ern life of Junes" is at first sight 
puzzling. 

I». J. MARSHALL. 

Department of History, King's Col- 
lege. University of London, Si rand. 
London, W.C.2. 


‘Crow’ 


Sir,-- May I make an apologetic 
comment on your review nf Ted 
Hughes's Ov»w tlamiury St? The im- 
portance attached by the reviewer to 
Earth-Owl and Other Moon People 
may be due in part to the fact that in 
the prelims— not only to Ciotr but to 
Luparut — we listed it with Ted 
Hughes’s other adult books. This was 
undoubtedly a slip on our part and it has 
already been corrected m reprints of 
Craw, Mr. Hughes has always made it 
clear to us that Eerih-Dwl was written 
as a book for children and should be 
listed wilh his other children’s books. 

CHARLES MONTI ETH. 

Fuber and Faber Ltd., 24 Rus&ell 
Square, London, W.C.I. 


VTherc have been six reviews of Sol- 


zhenitsyn’s novels in Ihc TLS, that of 
The First Circle having appeared on 


Pound wise 


Sir,- -Yours are not the or.ly col- 
umns (Commentary, January 15) to 
quote, wilh sinus approval, the broad- 
mindedness which allowed Lenin lo 
use the British Museum Library. 

Wits not the enslavement of lialF 
Europe rather a high price to pay 7 But 
or course, the bill wns paid by others. 

J. D. K. LLOYD. 

Bron llnfrcn, Garth my], Montgomery. 


Sir.— As a poslcript to your highly 
perceptive review (January 15) of Elias 
Canelti’s prose works, which will, one 
hopes, help to bring them to the alien' 
tion of more readers in this, his adop- 
ted country, I would like to add some 
brief comments on Canetti 1 © dramatic 
work, with which I have been personally 
occupied in Ihe past few years. 

Although best known for his other 


writings, especially outside Ihe German- 
speaking world, Canetti has often poin- 


ted out to me that he regards his plRys 
as the centre-point of his work; and it 
is, I feel, in (he theatre (hat his visionary 
energy and vitality find their most 
powerful expression. 

His first play, Hochzeit (The Wed- 
ding), was written shortly after Ole 
Blend ting In 1931-32, when Ihc author 
was twenty-six, and was described by 
him in an interview In 1937 as " thor- 


William Jones 


Sir,— Your reviewer of Garland Can- 
non’s edition of The Letters of Sir Wil- 


liam Jones (January I) slates (hat Jones 
" was banking very large sums of money, 
far in excess of the salary he was re- 
ceiving gs .a judge” of the Supreme 
Court at Calcuttn, and accuses him af 
" shaking (he pagoda tree ". If this ac- 
cusation is well founded, Jones, with the 
very self-conscious sense of personal 
honour which pervades his correspon- 
dence, would be guilty of hypocrisy of 
a particularly unpleasant kind. 

The accusation cannot, however, be 
sustained on the evidence of the letters 
published by Mr. Cannon. In February, 
[791 . Jones wrote that his rerolttaucos to 
Britain during his judgeship amounted 
to £27.839 A further remittance of 
£3,094 is recorded, and shortly before 
his death in J794;Jones wrote that he 


otighly eruptive and purposeless". It 
depicts, with irresistible theatrical force, 


a group of human monsters vying tor 

R ossession of each other and or the 
ouse in which [hey live. So rank is their 
greed that even sexual contact is 
reduced to a material commodity, and 
so strong their urge to self-destruclloo 


that only an apocRlypse, In the form of 
an earthquake which annihilates. every- 


thing, can bring release. (And it « typi- 
cal of Canetti that the earthquake is 
described from personal experience.) 

The play was first performed In 
Braunscnweig in 1965, where it pro- 
voked a riot between defenders or, 
among other things, .“German Woman- 
hood B on the one hand ado enthusias- 
tic supporters of its exuberance on tne 
other, in the Intervening years Canetti 


and hh wife ha<f £12,000 . saved in 
India,. £7,000 of which were his wife’s 


savings (prifsumably from money settled 
on, her by her family). Thus Jones’s awh 


V Our reviewer writes: — I do not 
agree ilm the correspondence under 
review tails to support the supposition 
lh.il Jones had some uthcr source of 
income in India, though in reiros-ect 
it may be that the phrase “shaking 
the pagoda tree" was unkind. Tltc 


memorandum primed on page t>65 of 
Mr. Cannon's edition shows that in the 


Mr. Cannon's edition shows that in the 
one year J7S7. only four years after 
ho was appointed, Jones remitted 
£17,777, or very nearly three times his 
annual salary. Moreover, writing to 
Earl Spencer in February. 17X6 (Can- 
non, page 691), niter less than three 
years in India, Jones says he lias saved 
£13.000, or more than two years’ salary, 
amt refers to two remittance* of £5,000, 
neither of which arc shown in the ful- 
ler memo ran du ni 1 have already refer- 
red to. I| all this was genuinely saved 
out of salary. Juries must have been liv- 
ing, during bis curly years in India, on 
eons idem bly toss than half his emolu- 
ments. Even over the u hole period taken 
by Mr. Marshall, il is not possible 
entirely to accept Jones’s claim c>n the 
figures available. Of course Jones may 
hnvc made some fortun ale but quite 
innocent investments. Not every audit 
query is a slur on the accountant’s 
character. 


Hierarchy 


Sir.— The increasing use of the word 
” hierarchy ” noted in your Commentary 
(January 8) is due, I suggest, to real 
advances made in the past twenty years 
in understanding organization- These 
have occurred in many fields; some in 
the understanding of such complex sys- 
tems as the atmosphere, the economy. 


Sir,— In Ills orilicism o! The Poiuitl 
In Yotir Pocket, IH70-I970 (January 8), 


your reviewer quoted a "well-known 
Victorian quatrain ” toM to him by n 
" Vielorlun Treasury man As I have 
not seen Peter WitoW's book l cannot 
Ray whether his version is accurate or 
not: but your reviewer's certainly 
differs from the one which J know. 
This was published in 1888 as (Jte last 
chores of Nan’lssns : a Cantata In the 
II andcl inn form by Samuel Butler and 
Henry Fasting Jones. Their version 
runs thus : 

How blcvt the prudent man, fire 
maiden pure, 

Whose Income is both ample nnd 
secure, 

Arising from Consolidated Three Per 

Cent Annuities, paid quarterly. 

According to Butler and Jones Ihc 
words were written by themselves— 
mainly by Butler— and, since tho work 
was never very no pula re I am surprised 
that the quatrain should bo described 
as “ well-known ". If the verso was 
plagiarized 1 should be interested to 
near oF the original source; if not, then 
It is pleasant to, have another uncon- 
scious tribute to Butler’s subtle influ- 
ence, 

BRUCE S. C. HARUNG. 

2 Si. Catherine’s Grove, Lincoln, 


general system theory first propounded 
by von Bcrtalanffy at least as early ns 
1949 in die book which appeared In 
English In 1932 ns Problems of Life. 

This wide field contains a good deni 
of rigorous scientific formulation hut 
the arens where this U lacking arc not 
necessarily Ihc less important or tho less 
quickly growing. In the curly stages of 
formulating a new comprehensive con- 
cept, it Is to be expected that contribu- 
tions should seem speculative, even 
where they prove Jater to- have been 
substantial. Three hundred years ago Ihe 


emerging concept of energy was no iess 
“mostly built on speculation unsup- 
ported by authentic scientific explana- 
tions ", Nothing less significant is hap- 
pening today. 

GEOFFREY VICKERS. 

Little Mead/ Gorlng-on -Thames. 
Reading, . 


C. L. Dodgson 


Sir,— Sir Roy Harrod’s summarizing 
ipreclalion (December II) of C„ L. 
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JANUARY 
Books from 
W. H. ALLEN 


the ecological impact of pollutants and 
the more complex techno logical systems 
of communication and control; others 
in tho field of biological development ; 
yet others in understanding systems 
regulated by the interpretation of In- 
form nlion. notably men and societies. 


in terms of physics and chemistry. This 
denial of LapJaccan rcductionlsm Is 
common to such diverse thinkers as 
Michael Polnnyl and Herbert Simon. 
All these developments owe much to die 


THE SENSUOUS 


There has never before been a book 
like this one written ?. tevr yeais ago. 
Today it is America's greatest beet 
seller. 35/- 


BEAST 


Vitus Dr&scher 


Do animals and birds have human 
teetinga 7 Can they communicate 7 
Here is o wealth ot astonishing 
(acts about animal banaviour observed 1 
by a famous naturalist. 45/- 


IT’S NO SIN TO 
MAKE A PROFIT 


John Bloom 


This fascinating account by Britain's 
most flamboyant self-made millionaire 
reveals the true story behind the 
spectacular crash of his business 
empire. 45/- 


SANASESSION 


Grace Jane Treber 


Now available In Britain is the 
enormously successful new programme 
that keeps you fit and reduces your 
weight without diet, pills ot apparatus. 
And It takes only 4 minutes of your 
time a day t SQA 


In a slightly different sense, the word 
is used lo distinguish levels of organiza- 
tion, in asserting tbal even ihe sinwleal 
machine fa riot to bo fully explained 


SANCTUARY V 


Budd Schulberg 


The fatal struggle between political 
activism and questioning idealism la 
dramatized brilliantly In this story oi a 
President fleeing from the very. 
revolution lhat he had helped to 
make. 36/- 


THE OTHER SIDE 
OF THE RAINBOW 


Mel Torm 6 


This Is a deeply moving memoir of 
Judy Garland by a fellow artist who 
worked with her on one of her 
greatest projects. It Is Intimate, 
revealing and fascinating. 36/- 


THE MAN 
CHASERS 


Ann Plnchot 


This exoitlng multi-character novel 
about a New York hotel has a collective 


heroine. Six girls on one floor of the 
hotel, all newly arrived. In Ihe city, ' 
launch (heir search for succasB In their 
careers — and with men. . 35/- 


appreclalion (December 111 of C.. JL. 
Dodgson (Lewis Carroll) is endorsed by 


the impression given of him In one of 
the *’ Illustrated Interviews " that helped 
to make the success of The Strand 
Magazine ip, the early years of our 
century. 


The Intervlpwer Called . an Dodgson 
in hfs rooms on No. 7 staircase at Christ 


SUPERSTITION 
AND THE 
SUPERSTITIOUS 


Church, . Oxford,. “With a|l ills 


Eric Maple 


humour, he takes a very serious view 
of life and has n grave vein, running 
through his mind. The simplicity of 


through his mind. Tne simplicity or 
his faith, his deep reverence, and hU 
childlike trust in the goodness 'Of God, 


The bhalo beliefs ol our magically 
minded ancestors exCrt an amazing 


had given 
(after (he manner 
ho great! 
read all I 


he play 
i. whom 




savings would seem to. be £36,000 over 
eleven years In .India. • 

Under the felt* 
the cou.it in 1774; 
a 


childlike trust in the goodness 'Of God, 
are very striking." ’ 

Asked about recreation, (h'e- author 
of Alice in Wonderland answered that 
he found it in the theatre. "With his 
strict views of morality. Arid refined 
taste, Mr. Dodgson hap often .been able 
Juce stage managers la correct, or 
any thrthjg, that might jar pn seqsl- 


intluence up bn the people of this lei 
age. Mr. Maple’s book ranges from tne 
love rites of teenagers to Ihe phobias 
ol gamblers, and takes in the modern 
wllchorafl movement. 38/- 


LONG WAY 
TO FALL 
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M \ft%r tinnitus K«'llin^ Sumws l-nsc fun- 
tvil in Jlyik- P.irk Mick Ifiyycr (llic 
CJ' i»i i me ill cite |i"p M»i»M ;nul nurahu- 
larv i n\nt a ihii-iii in ino/nnry uf Brian 
Jimics ivlnise Uv.illi liaJ (sihc-il place :« 
da> ui !»»• I’efiiff A I mi rli.cn-> c.if i'lif 
vi Im |m>I been at (lie conccrf fuld mil- 
jibnni tbi.i the satiiu evening. He said it 
wa* by C. lie. I wa\ perplexed h> Ibis m 
dial a** f;n :»v I knew tniwara bad never 
uriilen a pnem. I lie iu*M day in the 
pupirs l read that llic pnem was in (act 
|i> Shelley, bin when a month or (wo 
Ulei f v&u the filrii about (he concert on 
TV J.iyeer indeed iaiil “ *n' here (nr Hr/ 
i\ a poem hj Che The poem was Col- 
Ion od by |hc release of cloud, of butier- 
flitfS. Many ol llic audience were moved. 
How many adults who tan pronounce 
"Shelley '■ and even know his first 
names were Percy Ui sslis. have been «s 
m nved by his poetry V 

G tutu. i- Mut.Y’s anecdote cry- 
stallines i ho reiixiiriN why he 
has written llic best book so 
fur ahnii t the pop .iris in this 
con n try. Cinder and less apoca- 
lyptic than led Nuttuli (whoso 
Ilnur / 1 Culture, as Mr. Welly himself 
remarks, remains one of the moM 
perceptive guides to the demonic 
currants of post- 1*1511 nun-establish- 
ment British cull lire i. less hreaOhicv, 
Hum Richard Neville J whose engag- 
ing Play Power is already looking 
flimsy t, more " with it “ limn Richard 
Hoggurt C* running round hjs subject 
like a sheep-dog who senses sumo 
danger to his I luck but isn't $urc what 
it is or where it will cubic from ”, 
remarks Mr. Mclly of the end of The 


Uses of Literary George Mclly Inis 
the kind of bastardized pedigree 


which entitles one to expect the 
mixture of underfunding and de- 
tachment which is the great virtue of 
Revolt into Style. 


He ha* been a jazzman, class of iho 
1950s (the pre-motorway odyssey he 
recounts in his autobiographical 
book Owning Up gives him a unique 
insight into the Dormobifc life of 
today's pop-groups travelling from 


n, n' ■ ..H 

• .1" • •' I 

‘ : 

■■■■■' : |:-i ,.V! 

• ' : > ;; 
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gig lu gig). An early English Hitrrestlist 
(he left a joh in Mcscns's gallery to 
become Mick Mulligan's vocalist) 
with a good collejticn iiwhfding 
MftgriMeb “ i.c Viol ". he shares 
Bretons aiili-LictthciicUni and revo- 
lutionary moral stance, while having, 
to English ears sit least, a bolter prose 
style. Writing the carloon-silrip Flook 


gives him not only a sense of 
humour, but an uud-era'. anding of the 
work! oF comics, which play such an 
important part in pop painting. As a 
former television critic. he has been 
able to sec the dissemination of pop 
stylets into the most influential mass 
medium we have. Everything he 
writes carries a sharp awareness of 
the tiny nuances and fine brutalities 
of the English class system: in a 
solemn moment-, he might even call 
himself n socialist. And finally there 
k the faot— of prime importance for 
a writer on pop— that he comes from 
. Liverpool. 

The book is divided into a long 
Hiilroduotiion, headed " What is Brit- 
ish Pop Culture?’’, and four main 
seawnw: on murfe; visual pop; the 
performing arts (including radio and 
television); and pop teerature. A 
postscript dated January, 1970, 
aotempls an evaluation of what has 
changed because 1 of pop, and whore 
•'the chameleon movement is heading. 


tv ; c?' - 




ipp 

ira 


wm- .■ 




; The author starts by drawing Ihe 
,d»9titwtvon between " popular and 
POp "xdfcure* 


The birth of a true 
and classless 
culture ? 


iwwr'jf Tragedy and 
7i//c had an irreverent , 
nmtic economy which*^ 
I-l also overlooks the pW, 
Wood, whose D/«fio, i5 
phantasmagoria about & 
with Cluiivhill as a vs . 
(lummy on Monty's kn« i 
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egel and the natural sciences 


hysteria, the cb-e-svive nuruissism of 


the " hype ’* (a heavy pnHic-rebtion<i 
plug, where the mass-media valida- 


tion of a pDp reputation or event 
almost takes precedence over the 
thing itself). And yet he is aware that 
Wiese objections ha idly measure up to 
the phenomenon which is pop. So he 
proceeds to oiliftr fun Iter yardsticks : 

Pop culture >i-s for (lie most pari non- 
jaPicaivc, iion-didaOtic, dcdicalcd only 
lo pleasure. II oluingei consiaratly be- 
cause il is seoviuivc lo change, indeed it 
could be sard that it is sensitive to 
noDhfng else. Ii!s principal faculty is to 
cartels nhc spinit of Us time and tiaivslale 
ibis .spiiiit into objects or music or 
fashion or behaviour. ... It Ims helped 
the artist or writer to come lo terms 
with hi.s daily environment, and to use it 
if he wants, as his materia I. But the 
importance of this bridge between art 
and life goes further than providing 
means for the artist of leaving li-i.s ivory 
lower to pay a visit to the supermarket. 
The traffic is two-way. . . . Not only have 
the supermarket or record stoic become 
places of ii certiiiii fantasy, hut posters, 
typography, elrviilius. objects etc. have 
grown increasingly inventive while re- 
maining widely acceptable 

With this we rpwe to a wider 
definition of Che oon-topt " pop " ; not 
only (ihe marketed records, clothes, 
and consumer objects (later catego- 
rized as *■ low pop ’*). but also “ high 
pop **, Ihe intellccluully and urtisti- 
caJly reputable art-works which draw 
on the iconography and style of " low 
pop” foe btieir form and apparent 
siabjeot-anatter, and whioh. jneneas- 
iivgly fill -dhe sK» which used to be 
occupied by whan in the first ha-if of 
this cowlury was called " the avant- 
garde ". Thus the Royal Ooiin Thca- 
ure\5 rocent festival of experimental 
and avaint-®arde thca?rc (much of it 
vteux jew. to anyone familiar with 
Dada or Surrealism) was called 
“Come Together ”—*t!he dlsle of a 
Beatles nunAer on the L.P. Abbey 
Road. And M.r. Mclly gives further 
examples of Uie osmosis between 
" -low " and ” high " pop ; Ridtard 
Hanvikonls Mick Jagger poster and 
"a recent, widely distributed poster 
for soup which conscientiously copies 
Aitdy Wartvol’s Campbell Soup 
Tins ”, 


GF.OKCI-: MEM.Y : 

Revolt into Style 

245pp. Allen Lime The Penguin Press. 
£2 I Os. 


MICHAEL COMPTON : 
Pop Ai t 

JKDpp. Hunilyn. 35s. 


acknowledged t>hc justness of some of 
the a thicks levelled against il. pro- 
ceeds to the core of ills ca-se for the 
defence: 

If il is desirable ih.%1 wc mm'e [envards a 
classless society, it is essential, if that 
society is to be more than a faceless ant- 
heap, tliwt u rinsdass culture should 


evolve, and pop-culture — crude, waste- 
ful and mindless as it lias for the most 
part shown itsclT lo dale— is the only 
serious claimant. (Is main qualiflvution 
is Dhai it is a .true culture, n direct 
expression of the aspirations and 
dream* of soololy as h i*. rather than an 
attempt to impose u “ desintfbk: “ cull lire 
From above. 


Disney ami Dttlac, and yol discern i- 
bly of and from London of the 1%IK 
The Underground postor has vucccciicd 
in destroying Llic niytii that flic vimkiI 
imagination Tins to be kopt lockwl up in 
museums or imprisoned in heavy 
frames. It has succeeded, however 
briefly, in fulfilling the pop canon l it 
has operated in " llic gap between life 
and arl ". 

Out uf “high” pop artworks, pul- 
lers, record -sleeves, Vn.siiion (an ex- 
cellent analysis of the growth Jn 
sexual frankness as reflected in the 
clothes of Mary Quant and John 
Michael), and the bulbous beauty of 
the illustrations with which Alan 
Aldridge printed his signature on the 
period, Mr. Melly distils the quintes- 
sence of pop visual style : " psyche- 
delia, nursery surrealism, soft focus 
photography, false naivety, a cele- 
bration of a kind of innocence and 
hope 


Indeed Mr. Melly wades through the 
day-glo manifestations of pop with 
some discrimination. 


it is his awareness of this ambiva- 
lent cross-fertilization between ** art- 
works ” and " mass-euk ” which 
gives such, distinction to Mr. Molly's 
approach, and makes it so much 
more vafoiatrte than Michael Comp- 
ton’s thorough but tentatively writlert 
survey of pop visual art in the 
” Movemen'ls of Modern Ant ” series. 


“ AesChertiicttHy and morally. Rock 
rote* pretty low in my book. Yet its 
crudity and violence were probably 
necessary to force -the breach. Mosl 
revolutions begin by exploiting the 
mob alt its worst." The ohaptcr on 
music charts the progression from 
Tommy Steele (already noted ill 
Owning Up ax the progenitor of 
British popt to (he electronic und 
eleotr-ifiyiing sophislioation of Ser- 
geant Pepper's Lonely Hearts Club 
Band—" what sarikes me as so inter- 
esting is that it is finally u celebration 
of the past with ids certainties and 
simplicities A comment like this 
shows Mr. MoHyX .sensitivity to the 
speoifiic dharaotferistics of British 
pop: he detects a similar nostalgia 
(so unlike the American deadipanustn 
of Warhol and Lichleaistain in their 
different ways) in the paintings of 
Peter 1 Blake, Who of course did the 
sleeve photograph for Sergeant 
Pepper. 

The chapter on visual pop is 
almost w$ good as (hat on music. It 
riglhltiy points out— as has Christo- 
pher Finch in his Studio Vista book 
on these artists— thut Paolozzi and 
Hamilton, Blake, Tilson and Kitaj, 
were a widely diverse group of 
individual talents who shared only a 
common interest in hhe semantics of 


stricl'ly speaking, a *dng!e * Move- 
ment’, but rather a name given to 
two independent phases in art since 
the Second World War. The Eng- 
. Jish pba^c can . wkh some accuracy 


?ppul»f' cubtuT5: wax uncoraoiaO*, or 
perliupx uqselftoiiwkMis would be more 


exact, whereas pup culture dame about 
:hs die result of u deMberiite ;se&tvh for 
objects,- clothes, music,' heroes and : 

. _ '.iLe 


BJtiludW xiWoli. eoiiW help -to de(?ne a 
fianpe . The soli It sprang from was 
ppbr and sour, enclosed on one side by. 


*;hrief and inadequate education, and 
4»n the- other by conscription Into the 
TnrLcs. • 


Here . Is. pedestrian 'and. pedantic, 
a' symptom of just the kind of 
11 art-lilstory ” . which ‘ has been 
such a bone of contention recently 
with our -art students, whose promis- 
cuous, unruly and pompleitely a- 
hJsforioail .appeaite for styles Mr. 
Melly rightly recognizes ;as ihe source 
af.trtuch of tiip VitaJicy in. pop, both 
high and kw- Pop Art does contain 


The same phrases could crow fa de 
into an apt description of pop litera- 
ture, although the author makes the 
good point that British pop poetry 
sprang from the provinces, and espe- 
cially Liverpool, whereas visual pop. 
above nil the posters, wax chiefly a 
London thing. He puts down drug- 
induced writing with llic mi-nonscnse 
toughness of a surrealist who lias 
tried automat ism ami found il warn- 
ing: 


Anyone can believe the) have gained 
access to the artificial paradises simply 


Pop art”, this begins, "is not, pictorial language- And Mr. Melly 


places splendidly the discussions of 
Lawrence Alloway. Reyner Banham 
amUhe other critics and artists of the 
Independent Group at (he Institute 


Tbe styie - 1 -^ (Contemporary Arts.:" Although 

I-J’-j _ ii.il' it- .. m i l. ■ i.. 


the I.C.A.’a theologians were con- 
scious of the emergence of Tommy 
Steele and company they were far too 
busy genuflecting in ffont of Ameri- 
can culture to pay them any atten- 
tion.” On art-schools, he stresses (ap- 
propriately enough at this time when 
they are searching for a new raison 
d’etre) their creative spill-over into 


Loviei-wh quality: a tov 

because Mr. Melly obvi^, 
and likes Charies Woo^ 
only as Dick Lesier’iwrw 
The Kmt k and Wow 1 1 
War. 


* philosophy of Niriiiro 
jjted by A. V. Miller. 

L Clarendon Press: Oxford 
py Prcxs. £3 15s. (paperback. 


Mr. Mclly called his b:] 


into Style for a specific «. 
believes, and permit!) 
titrates, that one basic 
lerizes every pop cxplodoc 
starts as revolt finishes a 
mannerism.” This propeso 
lion, of transformation 
and formula working ait 
common denominator, a 
true of pop, and can he ID 
music, visual design soi 
even jn fashion iuelf 
original produces a In 
carbon copy, and it is dc 
B ty.le and flair that fades, n 1 
guts and energy of the cot 
Monkees are plastic Btti 
Mcguire (who 7— Mr. Mil 
you) is a plastic Bob B; 
Melly believes that tfeei 
revolt in pop arc fixed- ta 


i Philosophy uf Nature 
| and translated by M. J. Pciry. 
L 1: 392pp. Volume H: 
^Volume III: 422pp. 
and Unwin. £18 the set. 

| WILHEI.M FRIEDRICH 


•(He does nut mince the case against 
pop: .lt*» origin x in commercial ex- 


quke ;a useful.: little . anthology of rt !!f aS0 i^f£ ^ nn v j | sua ' art or design ; 
“ docun»nts " quoifttions from talents as as- 


iploiiaiipn of the teenage rqfltrket. ks 
<eocOufugirjient . of • p pa -puberty 
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kin znranzlg BSnden 
[ by Eva Moldenhauer and 
Markus Michel, 
times published. 

hart: Suhrkuinp. DM 12 
DM 180 the set. 


responding to a need i 
tiaflv remains the sarat, 


With regard to the performing arts 
Mr. Mclly is understandably good on 
pop television, pin-pointing the im- 
portance of Ready Steady do, 
directed by Jack Good, " the D./W. 
Griffith of iho pop style" (Tony 
Pa'Imer would presumably be its 
Godard); he pays eloquent homage 
lo Ehe Goons and to Dick Lester's 
Hard Day's blight. “ the most seminal 
of all pop films ", . 


liafly remains the sarat.l 
peuted : the adolescent 
escape from the family. *( 
is achieved, and pop is a ver> 
ful way of making the bwl 
its impetus.” This, coupW 
nnti-inteHectuaUsm of po| 
of (hat educationally a 
leged group which made? 
pen) means, in Mr. Me] 
niou, that the pop revoke 
(urn into a social revolts 
will always be absorbed. W 
both ” high ” nnd u tow‘, 
essentially a -historical (b«# 
love of instant obsoiesee« 
drained of polities. 


access to the artificial paradises dm ply 
by turning on, but a straight ilescr-i prion 
of whwt they find there is nut in iiscif 
enough mid usually scums as boring to 
those who were mil there with them ns 
other peoples' holiday snaps. 

British pop poetry (n point made . 
by Adrian Mitchell in a recent radio 
talk) grew from the poetry-reading 
circuit which proliferated throughout 
the country during the Jatc 1950s. 
Reacting against the metropolitan 
literary establishment, these foot- 
loose .poets created a predominantly 
out-of j London scene. This was Lite 
British Underground, but "under- 
ground poetry was not pop poetry. 
To be pop is to act as a reflection for 
a mass audience and this only 
came about with the first Albert Hall 
poetry reading on June 1 1 . 1 965. 

Mr. MeHy salutes in Adrian Henri, 
poet, painter, happencr, the same 
kind of dharisma he finds in the 
vanguard figures of pop music; 
“ this bearded, bespectacled, pear- 
shaped polymath talent wav as cen- 
tral to the metamorphosis of British 
Underground into pop as the Beatles 
were in relation to beat music 


Bui arc rfiings going to oji 

way ? Urban S u«n\\won j 
Frost show may still bc« 
absorbed by the *Y* C ® 
Hamilton's latest 'vork.jj 
print based on a coioutjw 
taken from a tolcyisinn W 
ing one of die victim 01 ' 
Stale shoutings, goes OKI* 
object, it lias a mysW 
presence. Hamilton’s F 8 ' 
place in the ttovclopiwnl «' 
who, without for a 
” agit-prop ", basgromiw 
delicate poise of his WJ* 
painter lo the expresj^ 
and radical polilioal 
ivltat was seen to be t« *■ 
satire of "Just Wha* b. 
Today's Homos So Djj 
Appealing ", thut tiijSMjv 
which was the seed o( Bir^ 
through the angry g 
" Portrait of Hugh 
Famous Monster oi' 
prompted by OwJ®* . 
of Britain's nuclear 
to this latest wort, ij 
between political $** 
forma! expression hj»JJ 
intense in much of Ha® 
may be thal “ihe poQ 
simply look at the 

:md sny : " Slrang man. « 

It remains as one of 
and incisive inwgei oi r* 
ntiiion in British pop- .• 


So U is perhaps 


goodbye to the ppP^J 
Molly does on n» bj* 
pop n»s pushed bacx j 


r.t does contain “ stre ' th cjr creative spill-over into , He is more superficial about thea-. 
antbolofly of other thnn visual art or design; tre, perhaps because he sets put by 

.. from af,er J a "- Produced talents as as- assuming tiiM ’* to go to the theatre is 

■ catalogue notfe'and irt)c)« by artists -S Humphrey Lyiielton and. u social rite. Irt means planning in 

. and ontics wta* '.sht' ^ ffie pace of the W, FaW kes in rcyiyaligt jazz, or advance, anticipation, arriving on 
. pbP movem6nt. Atyta2>it»0ly, how- J°hh Lennon, Pete Tuwnsiwnd, and time, clapping at a given lime, 
evef, Mr. ChnSfon’ cWnks Richard ^ ay Pop - ; T^ey provided . pdaalWLy on Bhe pdrt of the audience : 

defitnitfon or pop. which; 1 fob ,tfte/ al! very anti-pop notjons.” Maybe 

Mrr Melly gleefoNyfefe rl’ t0 nh inunedwteprttctical : there is more rea l . theatre in The Who 

' They^were the iricubators o-f doinc Tommy on staoe than in most 


erf behaviour, express^ 
this country. 

Il has affected 

to the good- 'SfJSi. J5 


IO ino- — Ii-d 

sniffy, less tawBocwjU 
hiving because of P®r ^ 
the monsters too- 


tffirifrieflL expendable, k>w;Cost, roaas^ incubatory of doing Tommy on stage (Han in 'most 

prodiiwd, young, witty, sexy, fjirrir , ? X r te i , !i dt ^ nw range m- of Shaftesbury Avenue, but thrt is to 

imicky, ^amorous, and. Jasi. biit hot S ■ SilSW “ c %, - He t? also neglect attempts by directors such as 

«. ■ L. .. V VfiTV D^reenhv« /in '.InA. nnn 11^ K.n.. 


iewt,; Big pusineis . - • . t . 

Mr. MeHy, having .slaved our the 
. territory -'he is trying’ to define andj 


m-wm.-wwnfii nc /uso .negteci anempts oy oireciors such as 

v^pemeptive on lh6 pop poster Peter Brook (in E/5, which Mr. Melly 
whim, esfKaiaiiy in Rework ofMike treats, flippantly, or the recent Mid- 


Rates of change le %j 
itonal conduct arejjjjl 

if pop l.»5 really 
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I uophical reputation of 
(lain has never been better 
ovcrsiul, and no part of 
except perhaps his views 
c. has conic in for more 
his philosophy of nature. 
Ihclcss somewhat surpris- 
mivin pronouncements on 
lant subject have hud to 
(g for an English Iranxlu- 
iow appear, by what seems 
y unfortunate coincidence, 
version but in two, cnch 
\z work of a careful and 
npetent scholar. 

Her has contented himself 
n text of the second part of 
lopoedin, substantially ns it 
in the Collected Works 
after the philosopher's 
e editor of the volume 
, Karl Ludwig Michelet, 
ted the terse paragraphs of 
bpaerila itself with nddi- 
lerial drawn from Hegel's 
scripts and from students’ 
tie modern scholars have 
i his editorial methods, but 
o doubt, as J. N. Findlay 


■ n(rej,. men 

id^bresw?may, rt :“[;^ 

r '* : i * -; ' * 1 '*•’ i ■' if 


says in a foreword, that (lie additions 
are indisijensabie if we arc to get any 
grip on Hegel's difficult thought. The 
difference between what Hegci 
printed and what his editor added is 
brought out typographically in Mr. 
Miller’s translation, in a way which 
ensures thal there .should be no con- 
fusion between the two. 

Jn Dr. Petry’s edition, which covers 
exactly (he same ground, the differ- 
ent strata which go lo compose 
Michelet's (ext are distinguished 
more carefully still : it is possible to 
see at a glance how much of the 
original edition of 1817 Hegel re- 
tained in 1830 and just what he had 
added to it ; it is also possible to 
separate out among the / nsatze 
material which dates buck to Hegel's 
period at Jena, when he first worked 
out his ideas on this subject. Dr. 
Petty believes it essential to set out 
the text in this manner because of 
“the light it throws upon Hegel's 
response or lack of response to the 
changing state of the natural sci- 
ences ", Not ail readers will share (his 
particular interest of his, but all will 
be grateful to him for the care and 
dedication with which he has per- 
formed this part of his task. 

Mr. MiHer, ns already indicated, 
lets I-Iegel speak for himself ; his 
readers get a useful twenty-five-page 
foreword from Professor Findlay, 
but no other help with the text. Dr. 
Pctry provides assistance of quite a 
different order. He has. in the first 
place, a critical introduction which 
runs to 170 pages and covers a wide 
variety of topics, (t is not, perhaps, 
very enlightening from the philo- 
sophical point of view : readers who 
look in it for a clear statement of the 
precise differences between philo- 
sophy of nature and natural science 
will do so in vain. But it carries an 
immenso weight of learning and, 
when taken along with the volu- 
minous notes, .stretching lo almost 
500 pages in all, constitutes a quite 


in we help it? 


|WAN GLOVER i 
Nblllly 

|r Rowledge and Kcgan Paul. 


» n really good book, 

E T' a ?, d wr,Ucn m a style 
pinout affectation, or any 

Kjsr to score ° ff °pp°- 

Jfo»ib!y more has been writ- . 

of free-will und 
If? u lhni ) on »°y otber 
^Pjwal subjecL It is the 
parable, therefore, that Mr. 
jas produced a- new book on 
-.which is without any doubt 

SWr r,h bu vfoe,for 
find h s arguments use- 
compressed, and they may 
£° mc ^ck to them more 


the monsters too. 
of the Ward uwd I % 

place. We have 
; our feelings, tew 
oning convent ton J. .• 

’ more spohunfo® 4 ; 


freedom .and 

luSLW to tftke one of two 

arfi . ued ,hat deter - 

i some form is trae* but does 

!■ mT 1 ? 1 our i ud fiments 
■A™ 11 * responsibility for 
Bl^fore does not affect 
K L M W .® ma > Wan » to 
h > ™ r foem; 
RSJ. that determinism' Js 
KS 11101 ^made intelli- 
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be K * at dciermin- 
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quest?/! \ truc is an 
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a aL 4l S eS ^ al we should 
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lo- Ih i m for what . 
toff tfrel some of ■ 
i Sir- 0 ! ,respon»bIifty 
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remarkable acliicvcmciit. Dr. Pctry 
has .studied Hegel’s pronouncements 
on philosophy of nature against a 
background of knowledge of the 
science of the time which must be 
unique; he documents references, 
tills in detuiis, indicates the main 
lines of current controversies and 
subsequent developments in a wholly 
admirable way. His vast edition, 
quite apart from its value to philoso- 
phers, will remain an important 
document for this period of the 
history of science for many years to 
come. 


display nature n-t in a ai t.m sense 
the self -expression of spirit, is utterly 


It is clear from what Dr. Pctry 
says, and indeed from the simple 
reading of Hegel's text, that English 
readers have much to unlearn about 
this aspect of Hegel’s work. So far 
from being ignorant or careless of 
contemporary science, Hegel took an 
immense interest in it ; he was 
surprisingly well-informed about 
what was going on in astronomy, 
chemistry, geology and biology, 
among other sciences, and was famil- 
iar with material in journals as well 


as in books. Dr. Peiry gives a list of 
scientific works which Hegel cites or 
mentions ; it rims to fifteen pages and 
is remarkably comprehensive. 


Unhappily, however, this does 
not dear up aU philosophical doubts 
about his work. Dr. Petry himself 
points out more than once that Hegel 
ceased to follow developments in 
particular areas, and pm his money 
on what turned out to be the wrong 
scientific horse ; he also shows how 
in some matters, for example In the 
celebrated preference for Goethe 
over Newton about colour, Hegel 
was inclined to confuse levels and 
take philosophical criticism for scien- 
tific disproof. The truth is surely that 
his aim as a Natitrphilosoph, to 


different frcin that uf any empirical 
.scientist. PHosophy of nature as so 
understood must draw its material 
from the particular sciences, but 
cannot on any account hope to 
correct them or intervene in them to 
good effect. 

Hegel's bad reputation in this field 
comes from the belief that he pre- 
sumed that he could solve empirical 
problems un & basis of pure philo- 
sophy. He did not : his interventions, 
so far us they urc properly so 
described, wore those of an intelli- 
gent and well-informed observer, und 
they were made, of course, at :i time 
when science was altogehcr a less 
specialist affair than it is now. But 
they were, ail the same, mistaken in 
principle ; for all his knowledge and 
his possession of “the Notion". 
Hegel was not in u position lo pro- 
nounce on truth and falsehood here. 
It is a .pity that neither Dr. Petty nor 
Professor Findlay quite brings this 
out. 

There seems to be little to choose 
between Mr. Miller and Dr. Petry as 
translators. Each pays scrupulous 
attention to the text, each has a firm 
grasp at once of the Hegelian philo- 
sophy and the German language, 
each produces English which, in 
general, moves smoothly and reads 
naturally. Dr. Petry makes the 
greater claims: he believes that 
existing translations of Hegel in 
English nre “highly unsatisfac- 
tory" nnd “quite inadequate to 
the purposes of exact scholar- 
ship " because Ihey are made with- 
out sufficient attention to “ the sub- 
tlety and consistency with which 
Hegel employs his philosophical 
terminology". Analysis of the 
text in the light of recent Gcr- 


In the mind’s eye 


indeed to his thesis- -to he hurried 
Into general, overall conclusions. He 
is perfectly prepared to say Ihat, if 
determinism in sonic form is true, 
then perhaps our language of praise 
and blame, of rewards and deserts, 
needs to be modified here and there, 
without .rushing ahead to .say, as has 
been said, that the whole thing must 
go, and that we must be left with 
virtually no moral vocabulary at nil. 
An instance of his moderate and 
careful approach is his discussion of 
mental illness, ft is generally assumed 
that where we am convinced, that 
someone is suffering from mental 
illness, wc are disinclined to blame 
him for what he docs but more 
Inclined to pity him. and to speak in 
terms of cure rather than punish- 
ment. Mr. Giover does not dispute 
this ; but he argues that the decision 
whether someone is to be said to be 
mentally ill is not straightforward, 
and Is itself often a moral decision 
about how to treat him. The diffi- 
culty of deciding, in such a . case, 
whether to use the terminology of 
illness and cure or of crime and 
punishment, wickedness and blame, 
us largely the result of a gross 
confusion in the language of psycho- 


TIMOTHY L. S. SPR1GGE i 
Facta, Words and Beliefs 

351pp. Routlcdge and Kegnn Paul. 
£4 10s, 


Dr. Sprigge writes in the preface of 
his book that " it is to be hoped that 
this is not n very original work, lor 
on the whole the more original n 
philosophical theory is the less likely 
it is to be truc ''. It is hurd to know 
whether these hopes have been ful" 
filled, for Farts, Words and Beliefs 
is extremely opaque in style and per- 
haps in the thought that lies behind 
the style. 

Some may think lhat the opaque- 
ness applies even to the problem that 
Dr. Sprigge has set himsetf. He 
characterizes -this as that of making 
precise and suggesting some answers 
to the question how “a fow stray 
images, muttered words or whatever, 
which run dirough our minds some- 
how ednsthute (as surely they can do) 
our envlsagement of some situation 
peihaps rtmote in time and place 
from our present position ". The 
problem seems to have something lo 
common with that which H. H. Price, 
with whom Drt Sprigge acknowledges 
some affiuRy, has always seen In the 
possibility of thinking of something 
in absence. This problem Js con- 
naked with probleras about belief in 
that the “ envisagement " which’ is 
under consideration ts of a situation 
Which we believe to exist 
: But although Dr. Sprigge claims. in 
part Three to 1 be consfderingvarious 
accounts of belief, his preoccupation 
in that section . with Images and 
imagism suggests that he is less 
concerned; with belief itself , than 
with one of the decenary conditions 
of belief— the possibility of spme- 
thing" doming before tiie mind Dr. 
Sprigge ."offers in this connexion a 
specifically iqctttafyitfc account, of, 
that possibility, and he is surely right, ■ 
although whether he is also nght to 
defend ^ Imaglsm" as the basic 
theory on -ihe grounds that image 
experiences at their most complete, 
are more complete acta of belief than- 
;a. venbgl experience can be” Js 
another matlen He maintains iddeedt 
that a bring who used words, but bad 


Jogy itself. There simply is no clear 
ana agreed distinction,, for example, 
between neurosis nnd psychosis ; 
there Is no «rtiiin(iy ajbout where to 
draiw a line round the concept of 
schizophrenia; there is nq satisfac- 
tory way of defining hysteria. 

By patiently expounding some ,of 
the areas of linclarity hi the field, of 
mental, illness Mr.. Glover suggests 
the complexity of at vy particular 
decision to say that a particular man 
was not; to be blamed for what he did. 
In the same style, he; goes - bn |o : 
consider the concept oj punishment, 
aqd the piecemeal decisions ftbqut 
this which may have to be made, oh 
the 'assumption': that, determinism '|Is, 
a*, a matter of empirical fact, true. 
The whole book is of absorbing 
Interest. It hangs together. beautifully 
rouhd • its . central theqte. and u* ?* 
.model crf pliilotophip^ virtue, •. 


ttVi& e ^ d about 
,i, ?. :) r* f efosal^-^ntrh l 


man scholarship i<« needed he foie 
we can hope foi .mvihmy really 
Mili>facl«ry, and thus «nu-*t go 
hand in hand with the production of 
new and better translations of other 
Hegelian works. 


In spile of this, it may be 
doubled if many readers wifi find 
the differences between these two 
translations more than marginally 
significant. Dr. Petry will obviously 
attract the dedicated scholar, if only 
because of the wider merits of his 
work ; his version of Hegel's text will 
always deserve careful consideration. 
But those readers who prefer the 
handier volume produced by Mr. 
Miller will not necessarily be having 
recourse to something inferior. Dr. 
Petry has put in a loi of work, bm so 
have Mr. MiHer and Professor Find- 
lay. And if Dr. Petry has made many 
discoveries, particularly in the field 
of history of science, his rivals 
possess wide experience and deep 
philosophical scholarship. M is a 
great pity that the efforts of all three 
could not have been combined. 


Those who wish to study Hegel's 
philosophy of nature in the original 
can conveniently do so by geDt-ing 
Volume Nine of the new Werke In 
zwanzig Bilnd en Issued by Suhr- 
kamp. This edition is bused on the 
Collected Works of 1832-1845. but 
is altogether more complete (him the 
latter, including ns It does minor 
writings and the JitsendwhAften. 
Hegel’s lectures nrc primed as in the 
original editions, but appendixes add 
material bearing upon them which 


hn.s come to light in recent years. 
AlLocetlier. this is a most useful nto- 


AUogether, this is a most useful pro- 
duction, nnd constitutes an effective 
way of marking Hegel \ bicentenary 
Iasi year. 


no imagery, would Jn, an important 
sense '* never really know what was 
being talked about '*. It is very hard 
to know whether litis is true, and if 
so, why. 

On the way to hi* conclusion Dr. 
Sprigge maintains a number of un- 
fashionable doctrines, some o/ them 
connected with the ontological and 
semiotic background to his main, 
epistemological, diesis. He begins 
with a defence of the notion of jense- 
cfaia, moves via the thesis that 
“■predicates name univeraals" lo a 
consideration of universal and to a 
view of faota which makes them 
" particularized universal ", such as 
the redness of A. There is both in this 
section and m the subsequent one on 
meaning much use of technical terms 
and distinctions, and Dr. Sprigge 
often uses accepted technical terms 
like ** syncalegoremntic " nnd 
“ connotation j’ in unorthodox ways. 
None of Ibis makes the discussion 
easy to follow, let alone to accept, 


. Moreover, Jte has the habit of 
throwing out statements of doctrine 
without any argument at. all. Thus, 
we are told for example lhat rela- 
tional propositions like " aRb '' are 
“of course, subject-predicate, with 
two subjects, * a ’ and “b* Has nol 
Dr.- .Sprigge heard of well-known 
objections to such a thesis 1 Anti 
what of the dictum that " I do indeed 
obtain my conception of pain from 
pain -that I experience, as I do all my 
basic empirical concepts From tilings 
that I experience '* ? There arc also 
well-known objections to that thesis, 
and Ihey do not receive any direct 
discussion. 


All in all. Facts, Words and Beliefs 
cannot be said lo be a successful 
book. It is too long, too opaque, and 
too Idiosyncratic. And although il 
raises many interesting issues, the 
dogmatic nnlurc of much of the dis- 
cussion makes it difficult to arrive at 
n firm decision either on its origina- 
lity ar on its (ruth. 
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History in IIil- UnilL-d Sin lei 1800- 
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234 pp. .liilnis Hopkins Press 
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I hi* u‘iful hunk deals with I he pmb- 
lenis of Imtoriugi aphy in a new 
country whose hisiury. in fuel and in 
lilciarv expression, was largely in the 
future. Ii was also u country in 
which national pride and exultation 
were almost compulsory or. at any 
rate, in which critical analysis was 
deeply deprecated. The famous 
modern lives of the American revo- 
lutionary saints were not so much 
parodied as' given more extravagant 
expression in the hagiography of 
Parson Weems, and the view that the 
appearance uf the United Stales was 
the divine event to which (he whole 
creation moved was given expression, 
in the high Germanic manner, by 
tie urge Bancroft, 

True, not all American writers 
found, like Saint Cecilia. " that to 
their organ vocal breath was 
given ’’. and the innocent, reader of 
this hook may go away with the 
impression dial Richard Hildreth 
and George Bancroft were Ameri- 
can historians of much the same 
kind. There arc those who think 
that the austere Benthamite, Hild- 
reth, was a better historian than the 
flamboyant Bancroft, but there is 
no doubL that the American people 
wanted eloquence and sanctification 
in the new patriotic religion. There 
was no effective market for scepti- 
cal chroniclers like Hume in Eng- 
land and, in spite of Dr. Ca llcoifs 
optimistic allusion, there is no evi- 
dence of the influence of Vico. 

Most of the historians mentioned 
here arc very minor or merely j 


worthy ligurcs. (I they were great 
. men like (. hief Justice Marshall, 
their historiographical efforts are 
not the foundations or even the 
' minor adornments of their fame, 
and the American historians who 
caught the imaginations of Amcri- 
■ can (and European) readers, like 
' Prescott or Washington Irving, took 
1 themes from outside the United 
1 States. There were sound if dull 
1 chronicler-. like Abie! Holmes, now 
so completely eclipsed by his son 
and grandson, the Autocrat and the 
Justice, that the learned clerical 
chronicler is forgotten, as indeed 
are most of the pious and patriotic 
narrators dealt with here. 

It was not that there was no 
demand for history: Macaulay wa> 
much read, not quite such a maker 
of fiction as the even more popular 
Dumas. There was also a supply: Dr. 
Callcott counts " 145 important his- 
torians between 1800 and I860"— 
most of them totally unknown 
today and only superficially influen- 
tial in that period, though some 
school “Texts ” sold almost as well 
as Dickens. It is perhaps an adequ- 
ate indication of the stale of popu- 
lar historical writing in the United 
States that the agreeable, but even 
by eighteenth-century standards 
shallow narratives of the ingenious 
Dr. Goldsmith continued to be very 
widely read, it was a long way from 
the thousand-strong phalanxes of 
the American Historical Society 
meetings I 

This js a useful if not a very 
acute book. It tells us of the inordi- 
nate length of sentences in the 
classical historians of this period 
and of the involved clauses of 
George Bancroft (he had not stu- 
died at “the University oE Gtttiin- 
gen " for nothing !). 
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I Tlic Paper* of Woodrow Wilson 

■ Edited by Arthur S. Link. 

; Volume S: 1842-1894. 
i. 7 1 Jpp. Princeton University Press. 
, London: Oxford University Press. 
. £7 5s. 

j In this volume we have Wilson aban- 
doning the day-dreuming of a possible 
[ political career that had haunted him 
down to his unsuccessful effort to 
1 make a career at the Atlanta bar. 

, Forced to accept the limitations of 
even a successful academic career, he 
could exaggerate the possibilities of 
the life of the academy, not so much 
as u substitute for the life of action, 
but as an important form of it. He 
could tell an alumni dinner that " in 
■a certain sense the education of this 
country depends on Princeton ”. 
" King Charles " Eliot at Harvard and 
William Rainey Harper at Chicago 
might have raised their eyebrows at 
this excessive estimate of the role of 
the quondam College of New Jer- 
sey ; ycl Wilson was not merely 
acting us a post-prandial cheer- 
leader, but putting forward a serious 
claim For the role of Princeton in the 
nation that he was to justify— almost. 

Whatever Improbable hopes Pro- 
fessor Wilson may have secretly 
cherished, it was as an increasingly 
Rdmired young leader in the creation 
of one of the most promising of the 
new universities, which were replacing 
the old church-orientated colleges, 
that eyes were turning to Wilson. He 
would go far, if it was not yet certain 
where he would go. So we have 
more here of academic politics than 
of national politics or even of the 
drab politics of New Jersey. Prince- 
ton presented its own challenges ns 
the prolonged birthpangs of Prince- 
ton University shattered the tranquil 
life of the College of New Jersey. 
And Princeton was more and more in 
the centre oF Wilson's life. He still 
gave an annual course at the Johns 
Hopkins, where lie fnund more ser- 
ious students but, hcljleiHy. Prince- 
ton was following after Harvard— 
and Yale, Many of the letters arc of 
mild interest today for the history of 
Princeton, but may well seem less 
Interesting— und important— than the 


history of Wilson. He was still 
hankering after serious legal .studies 
in the college— and thinking of what 
might be done to create a graduate 
school. His ideas at bofli levels were 
Mill of the promotion of the “ liberal 
arts ". The days when President 
Wilson would push ahead with laying 
the foundations of Princeton's bril- 
i liani record In the natural sciences 
were in the future, although he is 
already thinking of the role of what 
were to he the " preceptors ” when lie 
was finally in command. 

At the moment, however, Wilson 
was still only in a limited sense an 
academic pioneer. Thus he was n 
strong defender of college football 
against the mounting tide of crit- 
icism. But he assumed that the 
gentlemen’s colleges of the East 
would control and by example— and 
by athletic competence — give a lead 
to the outer barbarians. The moral 
superiority of Harvard in its athletic 
programmes was not accepted. After 
all, it was notorious that President 
Eliot approved only of rowing and 
Princeton had not yet received that 
ambiguous gift, Luke Carnegie. 
But Wilson not only could not 
foresee the rise of the great Middle 
Western universities with their heroes 
like Red Grange. Slugg and Kntite 
Rocknc, but the replacement of all 
college football teams by the new 
professionals drilled to a most un- 
nmutcurish proficiency by profes- 
sionals like Vince Lombardi. 

Wilson’s primary interest, how- 
ever, was not football or even the 
fostering of college spirit. He was 
now a highly attractive ** property " 
from a publisher’s point of view. His 
Division anti Reunion, if not as 
original and attractive a book as 
Congressional Government, was 
much more than a college text, and 
the lecture notes wc have here, from 
both Princeton and the Johns Hop- 
kins. give some explanation of his 
growing prestige as a college toucher 
and public speaker. He is still, nearly 
as much as when lie wrote ( u/n’/vv- 
vionul (iovennneni. inclined to write 
down or write off ilic presidency. His 
hostility to Jefferson revealed here 
was not merely the result of his 
possibly unconscious Federalist bibs 
or oE IHa new-found devotion to . 


Burke, but of his «. 
Jcirerson was import,., 
thoughts and okS, 

Jacobinical appeal to £ 
were to be led, not folk* 
ton .suffered from fe- 
can ’’ birth, bin 
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presidency. And as [or a 
sun, the Hero 
bad dream. These 
for a future Democnk 
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with the rank and fifcB 
Democratic Party whw 
did not love. Wilson *1 
1913 that he knew a 
reconciliate Bryan rtjl 
the more respectabtel 
Tammany, but somel 
difficulties are foresfadj 
Yet Wilson was^ 
practising academic pm 
theorizing national rj 
later authorifnrinn roj| 
(of Princeton and oi 
Slades) is foreshadow^ 
see that 4-he reforming 
chose him to remain 
doomed to get 
bargained for. In his 9 
Wilson (who if onffl 
reasons often came lojl 
Irishman) made a M 
nient: “There is joifl 
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holds himself to the m 
upright conduct— 
acting as moral censo^w 
Wilson'* later enemies! 
political, might Jiawl 
dictum to Wilson-aril 
insisting that Wilson (Eh 
not very ready to mow 
himself I Bui we have (of 
as he was, a far from ft* 
man which, after all. is la 
Burke. Here fee k ftwt 
flaws hul not yet in a iKt 
that cnultf bring out a\\ ‘ 
and faults. Proltssor l 
colleagues let us see the 
greatness and also the , 
Gtadvlonian desire to hi 
,up his sleeve. ’1 he belief d 
put Ihcm t here came bto 
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111* Papers of John C. Calhoun 
Edited by W. Edwin Hemphill. 
Volume IV : 1819- 1820. 

800pp. University of South Carolina 
Press. $15. 

The great enterprise of publishing 
Che Calhoun papers moves majestic- 
ally on and the standards of near 
perfection achieved in the first three 
volumes (reviewed in the TLS on 
March 27, I969J are maintained in 
the current instalment. As is usual in 
reviewing these great American 
series, the desperate reviewer looks 
in vain, or almost in vain, for errors. 

We see in Ih&se volumes Calhoun 
settling down to his reforming job 
■in the -War Department -and* lor a 
time, acting also as Secretary of the 
N&vy. Tn the history of the War 
Department, Calhoun was a most 
careful and decisive administrator; 
and more than that; he was an 
lMovatkig Secretary. He was not 
a Haldane, but he was at least a 
Cardwell or a Ropt and he had 
there intelligent ideas of what kind 
' of army the United States needed in' 
the inevitable tel-down after the hot 
Very brilliant record of the War 
Department under President Madl- 
soc {and Mr. Monroe). The army, 
as Calhoun saw it, should serve as a 
Frontier police force, dealing with 
and Choctaws, 1 as the 
• W^*?. ' staffer of -the: new 
forts, and. as the 
: £ » vuuclens of highly 

tinned officers round which a militia- 

, inevitable Bn tisb aggression — 
fln ^ ^unplemeurt wfaat was to he' 

. ca))ad ^marjifest-deatiriy ^ 


Cnlhourn did not get jt till his own 
way. He had to deal with pugna- 
cious heroes of Mr. Madison’s War 
like Andrew Jackson and Winfield 
Scott and, more amicably, with 
Jacob Brown. He had to support 
the great reforming Superintendent 
of West Point, Sylvanus Thayer, 
and to impose discipline both on 
the cadets and on the academic 
faculty. Some of his professional 
assistants gave him (it appears) little 
or no trouble. Of such was the 
distinguished Napoleonic exile, Gen- 
eral Simon Bernard. But there were 
high-ranking officers who recalled, 
if they did not equal in deviousness, 
General James Wilkinson, and there 
were cadets who caused trouble and 
self-import ant professors of the 
West Point faculty who caused 
more. 

There were problems of policy as 
™ a® personality. How was the 
Indian trade to be carried on? Was 
the United Stales to give up its 
system of direct trade with (he 
Indians and open the way to possi- 
bly unscrupulous and certainty 
aggressive private traders? Private 
enterprise reseated government In- 
L er * e ™<* and federal officials who 
had the responsibility of keeping 
P*ace on the frontier had good 
reason to be fearful of the possible 
results of the traders’ methods. And 
there were the; problems presented 

c S!" peUtKm ot ,h * 

British trading companies and Sara, 
real or imaginary, of the poJmcal 

. °i. Br »Msh “ interference " 
over the wide open boundaries. 

More serious was the liquidation 
of Spanish Florida. It was doubly 
serious, for Florida Was the key 
to Cuba ; and . Cuba was 


jewel of the Caribbni 
course, coveted by 
Albion as the Spanish E 
to crumble. Eventual 
lethargy of Madrid 
and the United Slate* I* 
(if not much more * 
to the last Spanish I""* 
Mexico (including 
and east of the Mi 
Texas would play I 
the Immediate fnUiff 
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In his own day an eminent Vic- 
torian, the Rev. Alexander Dycc is 
still remembered for his editions, 
especially of Shakespeare and other 
Elizabethan dramatists, and for the 
splendid collection of hooks that he 
bequeathed to the South Kensington 
(now the Victoria and Albert) 
Museum. Born in 1798, he received 
his B.A. degree from Exeter College, 
Oxford, and was obliged to choose 
between taking orders and a career 
in the East India Company, which 
his father served. l-Jc chose the 
former, but soon surrendered his 
provincial curacy lo follow his 
scholarly pursuits in bachelor quar- 
ters at ( i ray’s Inn Square. A sociable 


■ towards him. said. " Hue ye ony 
objection, sir, to a bedfellow? 
"Not the least, my fdclur ", cried 
Campbell in considerable excitement. 
— “ Eli, sir.” rejoined the maiden, 
" I’m sac glad I for our Jock the 
driver has jist come home, drunk; 
and as wc dinnu kon what lo do wi’ 
him, we’ll pit him into the bed wi 1 
you." 

Samuel Taylor Coleridge 

I have repeatedly heard my friend, 
the late John Kenyon, cite the fol- 
lowing instance of Coleridges' fatal 
passion for . plum. One ni^ht, after a 
dinner at Kenyon's house in London, 
Coleridge proceeded lo walk home 
to his lodgings; and, as the weather 
was very fine, Kenyon, for the 
sake of exercise, accompanied him 
part of the way. It was nearly twelve 
o'clock, and the shops were all shut. 
When they came to a chemist’s shop 
(in what street I forget), Coleridge . 


man with a passion for literature and 
the theatre, lie knew— or knew about 
—most of the celebrated poets and 
actors of his day. Fortunately, near 
the end of his life, he decided to set 
down his recollections. Tho foul 
papers of his Reminiscences, com- 
prising 238 folios, most of them 
detached from their binding and in 
fragile condition, today form part of 
the Dyce holdings at the Victoria 
and Albert (MS.D.2G.E.9). A due 
to their date appears early on (folio 
66) when Dyce refers to seeing the 
newspaper account of Charles Kean’s 
death. The actor- died in January, 
1868, not many months before the 
onset of the debilitating disease which 
ended Dyce's life the next year. He 


never had a chance lo reduce his 
Reminiscences to order. 

A number of the entries concern 
people well known in Dyce’s lime 
but today almost (or quite) forgotten. 
Thus a long section is devoted lo 
Samuel Rogers, the Bunker Poet who 

was— astonishingly— offered the 

Poet-Lnuieateship on the death or 
Wordsworth (Rogers refused, and 
d went to Tennyson). But Byron. 
Coleridge. Edmund Kean, Mrs. Sid- 
dons. and Wordsworth also figure In 
Dyces pages, and for the last-men- 
tioned he furnishes transcripts of 
conversation. Some of the anecdotes 
are no doubt apocryphal, and ver- 
sions of others are available else- 
where, but a high degrefe of interest 
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attaches to much ot lit is material. 
'Sometimes, indeed, ilic retelling of a 
story may have corroborative value 
and supply a fresh detail. Urns, we 
know of Donee's maggoty cheese, 
winch had such improbably fateful 
consequences, from a manuscript 
note by Madden retrieved by Profes- 
sor Bronson : Dyce gives an indepen- 
dent version and identifies the little 
girl who made the un fortunate 
exclamation. 

Although Dyce rs often describing 
events which took place many years 
earlier, he had the scholar’s Iubil of 
keeping notes. “ From my first intro- 
duction to Mr. Rogers ", he remarks 
m Hie preface to his edition of 
Rogers’s Table-Talk. “ I was in the 
habit of writing down, in all their 
mmutiic, the anecdotes, &e. with 
which his conversation abounded." 
Dyce also has the conscience of a 
scholar: even in this rough draft he 
Js inclined to distinguish between first 
and second hand information, and 
tor the latter he often indicates his 
Murces. His D.N.B. memorialist, 
■Jurien, Justly praises him for his 

minuic accuracy” and “nice dis- 
crimination ”. He is more trust- 
worthy than most gossips. 

So far as i know, the Reminhci'nces 
has not before been studied 1 — unsur- 
prising] y, for it is not entered in the 
printed catalogue of the Dyce Col- 
lection. (The manuscript, given lo the 
Museum in 1905. is in the Dyce and 
Forster Auxiliary Collection.) A 
representative selection of the more 
interesting items, which are happily 
not free from scandal, follows. I 
reproduce them with a minimum of 
editorial intervention. Sometimes I 
nave had to choose between alterna- 
tive readings (Dyce revised without 
always scoring through what he 
wished to discard), and I have 
lowered superior letters and expanded 
a contraction. 1 have also supplied 
punctuation in a few places. The 
headings are usually, but not always 
Dyce s own. 
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suddenly stopped, and knocked at the 
door. No attention being paid to bis 
knocking, he continued it more and 
more violently, till he had wrought 
himself up to a state of great excite- 
ment. At last the chemist appeared 
at a window, and asked rather 
angrily, '* What was the matter? ll 
On learning who had knocked, he 
said in a milder tone of voice, " O, 
Mr. Coleridge? very well"; and, 
shutting the window, presently came 
down stairs, and opened the door to 
serve his old customer. The fact was, 
Coleridge happened to be "put of 
opium, and consequently felt 'so 
miserable, that he. could not return 
home till he had procured a fresh 
supply. s ' 

Southey was a somewhat impatient' 
listener to Coleridge's metaphysical 
and long-winded talk.. Wh^ri Southey 
was engaged on his History of/Brazil, 
Coleridge sOid to him. “My dedr 
Southey, I wish to know how you 
intend to treat; dflhao in that impor- ,. 
tan) work. Do you mean,, (ike Hero- 
dotus, to treat pf man as man . in 
general? or do you mean, tike 
Thucydides, (o treat of map as n.an 
political? or ■ do .you. ' mean, like ,. , 
Polybius/ to treat of man as map i 
military ? or dp you mean ”— .i 
"Coleridge "j cried Southey, , "l i 
i^tean tq write the tihioty of Brazfi” ;T 


bursting out into laughter. 

Haydon, Leigh Hunt, and 
Keats 


keeping the birthday of Hadyq the 
composer.** 
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htufai* scnniiiylv in lulliur lt«v spirits. 

| he matter? " asked Mrs. 
Kemble: '• has anythinju liappim'd? 
«»• have the ladies ceased their flatter- 
ini* requests to see yuu V " No, 
I* lie replied. " n«i : Dal exactly : 
but there lias been a -a -a shy lit mis- 
take.” "Ilnw mi 7 ” "Why. it >- 
nit’lil. alter dressing myself. I was 
Jimlisti emuiyh to cult i ply with i heir 
wishes hy eonunji a little forward 
before feating the room ; when imme- 
diately I hem it a shrill voice exclaim 
in .i tunc of disappointment, ‘-Law. 
«i;ls, we're all wrong J it js'm 
Charles //.« m//v the old ‘an 

Joseph Rit.wn 

E m-.us koi»x knows that Rilson 
strictly abstained from animal 
food. One night he was supping with 
Doucc. when n girl fit niece of Mrs. 
D.) exclaimed, ” Only look at Mr. 
Rilson! I tlioiighl he never tasted 
animal I nod ; and yet lie’s now 
devouring hundreds of living things 
in lli.it piece of old cheese! ” Rilson. 
who chose to fancy that Douce had 
incited her to make the observation, 
was vehemently angry, and quarrelled 
with him in consequence ; and, I 
believe, it perfect reconciliation never 
took place between them. 2 

Mrs. Siddons 

Cur. spoke in n deep clear tone of 
^ voice, articulating each word 
distinctly ; and she illustrated what 
she happened to he saying by a little 
more- a vury little more — gesticula- 
tion than is usual in private society> 
Her whole manner and hearing were- 
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the perfection of dignity and grace. 
When the introduction was over, slit 
said to me. ”1 will confess I was' 
unwilling to become acquainted with 
you. fui. though so much of my life 
has been spem in public. I have 
always had a nervous dread of being 
formally introduced to strangers ; hut 
iifiir iluit you /mi y made niv acquain- 
tance. I hope you will do me the 
favour lo call frequently.” 

William Wordsworth 

B i'.tKfi now an acknowledged 
■■ lion ”, his society was eagerly 
courted by the fashionable world: 
“To-day", he would say, "I dine 
with Miss Coutls, who takes me in 
Ha. evening to a parly at Sir Francis 
Burden’s: tomorrow I dine with 
Ludy ”, &l\ &c. “ And can it be ", 
I asked Mrs. Wordsworth (who kept 
quite aloof from these festivities), 
" can it he that he really finds 
pleasure in .such a whirl round of 
gaiety? " *' Yes ", she replied, “ he 
really does, because it is something 
new to him: but he will soon lire 
of it. and gladly return to our quiet 
home." . . . 

I subjoin some miscellaneous frag- 
ments of Wordsworth’s conversation : 
whatever may be thought of them, 
I can vouch for their accuracy. 

” U was very wrong in me to say 
in the earlier editions of my Poems, 
that Pope plljcml from the older 
English poets; for it was not the 
fashion of his day to acknowledge 
in notes any borrowed expressions. 
I have the highest admiration of 
Pope still I think he had little poetic 
feeling." 


“ Drydcn's Juvenal is in many 
parts excellent,— even superior to the 
original.” ... 

" 'I he pleasure I derive from 
architecture, sculpture, anil painting 
(which I have perhaps vainly 
endeavoured to express in parts of 
my poetry) is only second lo the 
pleasure which l derive from nature." 

“ I should like very well to reside 
in London during several months of 
the year: but I cannot say that I 
relish the short visits I pay to it. dur- 
ing which I live in a constant hustle, 
hreak fasting and dining out every 
day; and keeping much luter hours 
than suit niy habits. I delight in the 
walks about London, to which no 
one, no poet at least, has done jus- 
tice: how charming is the walk along 
the Serpentine! There is no nobler 
view in London than that of Cheap- 
side and the rise of Ludgate Hill. To 
me (he streets present objects of great 
picturcsqueness: even a bu teller’s 
shop by candle-light, with its 
varieties of colour, light, and shade is 
very striking." . . . 

“ When I first saw the Rialto at 
Venice I was greatly disappointed ; 
it had so many associations in my 
mind I and I expected something very 
different from a mean - looking 
bridge." 

" The scenery of Switzerland, with 
its sharp peaks and precipices, its 
dark fir-trees and pure white snow, 
is not well adapted for pictures ; the 
forms and combination of colour are 
bad." 

" I have given up my intention of 
publishing a selection from Thom- 
son’s Works (poems and plays), 
because l think i ought not lo treat 


Out of the dream house 


DONALD WESLING; 

Wordsworth nnd (he Adequacy of' 
Lomlscnpc 

96pp. Ron Hedge and Kcgnn Paul. 
30s 

GF.01KRKY DURRAISTJ 
Wordsworth nnd (lie Great System 
179pp. Cambridge University Press. 

' 35s. 

Wordsworth- ami the Adequacy of 
Landscape is brief, sketchy, thought- 
Eul. infuriating, at times very good. 
Mr. WesliOR treats a central Words- 
worthian subject, nnd ranges over 
most of Wordsworth’s greatest 
poetry, in mnety-hvo pages. Worse, 
he choose* to divide his meagre ra- 
tion not merely into three chapters 
but into sixteen quite separate little 
sections of half-a-dozen pages apiece. 
One is not surprised when a com- 
parison of the Simplon Pass and 
Climbing of Snowdon at this ledgth 
fail* to convince ; and yet there are 
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moments when Mr. Wcsling accom- 
plishes a ftreat deal in his limited 
space. The section on Wordsworth’s 
solitaries, for instance, is highly 
sensitive, and shows real understand- 
ing of what these often incongruous 
figures meant for the poet himself. 

It is nut a book that is easy to assess. 

Mr. Wc.ding's thesis is that, while 
early in Wordsworth’s writing life 

"the world” found its locus in - 
cducBiivc-i usged landscapes of the Lake 
District ana the Alps, inter on and 
Increasingly “ Ihu world " ennia to moan 
society, institutions, the Incus of human 
hoL-eavement and suffering. The grout 
poems. of >1798-1807 wore written as he 
felt his wiiv towards man : “ Farewell, 
farewell, (he licnrt that lives alone, 
/Housed in a dream, at distance from 
the Kind I ” 

In these poems of transition we 
watch Wordsworth 

trying with larger and larger capacious- 
ness to find what it means to be 
humanized by time and suffering. As 
[he] comes to explore many of the skle- 
issues of what it means to be a 
responsibly mature moral artist, he 
inevitably and rightly— but often with 
the desalniion which obtains whoa one 
tampers with nn early love— begins to 
question (he adequacy of landscape. 

Cerlnin reservations have to he 
made. One is bound to object on 
chronological grounds to a lumping 
together of the poetry of '’human 
bereavement " with that of “ society, 
Institutions ”. The first comes very 
early (“The Ruined Cottage", the 
lyrical ballads, " The Brothers " and 

Michael ” aril date from 1797-1800) ; 
the second gets umtet way i.with iihe 
>■ * Odo 1 * to Duty " la ’ 1804. Buf.far 
■; more important are the questions' 
begged, and therefore raised, by Mr. 
Wesfing's concept of “the adequacy 
of landscape". When, and bow,. and 
to' what extent, did Wordsworth, ever 
. think landscape adequate in itself ? 

Mr., Westing , sees Wordsworth’s 
highest achievement as a blending of 
; the descriptive and meditative modes 
..; (apparently to, be found , in the 
Simplon, Pass, but, not In the Ciimb- 
idg of Snowdon). The astonishing 
thing about the book is jhat modes 
: they remain, Mr. Wesling does not 
far Ope qioment concern himself with 
. consent, meaning, jmessage. That he 
: knows mis, to... be ■ 4n evasion Is 
» stfongly ' Implied by the opening 
. seme nee of: Chapter Three : " A 
i. study; of kndsoapp needs to touch 
\ only- lightly qa lhe.largpr Question of 
Wdrtfewonbs concept, or nature.’* 
; Landscape, an Wordsworth’s 1 poetry 


in that manner so distinguished a pleased with mv «tv k 
poet. 1 have the most ardent adiniru- f then proceed to fill L 
lion and profound respect for Thom- parts." 
son. I doubt if nny writer since “ In wriitiu uma . Pi 
Milton has shown so much poetic natllra| obje^^f 
feeling. Parte of I he t tulle of hula wrilc lh J on ’ lh t l ^| 
tome are divine I say nothing ol yiHI do y , w :, M f ftC 

passion. . . should write jusUtiw® 

"Do Qiiiiicey the opium-eater, is removed from your ur'B 
a person of great intellect and great its great failure} orily fl 
attainments ; I am sorry lo mid that impressed upon yourir-l 

he is a great liar and rascal: he has ff 

lately contributed to Toil s Magazine |. since writing ihiJTE 
a series ol papers on ( olei ulge. which Professor Richard J. Schriil 
are full of the grossest fulsehooils. ton University has com^J 
Hogg, the L: trick Shepherd, is unnlhcr of the lianliilscencn 
liar of the first magnitude."* . . . brief biography ol 

*1 am much mistaken if Words- ofdw 
worth « anger a l De Qiunesy was not undertaken), should be ral 
so much in consequence of what ^ S)r p rcdcr i ck M Tfl 
he had written about Coleridge, ns wh 1 ch ‘ flppcors ^ 
occasioned by something he hau leaved copy of KNbpqi 
published about a child of our pocl runs ns follows: "Ritra 
who died very young. — For this In Mr. Donee's home a 
attack on the Etrick Shepherd l can- bread nnd cheese for luri 
not account : hut in a prefatory note ? e irl who ws m ite 

*° E-H'H'W- E ' ond oc w n i J > Rit! 

death uj J times Hoaif. Wordsworth quantity of mites you c 
remarks. " He was undoubtedly a Rilson absolutely UtniHit 
man of original genius, but of coarse sion — laid down bs I 
manners mill low unit offensive abruptly quilted the rooa 1 
oidnians." [Dyce's note.] Douce following Win, lie a 

"In my lines on Si. Bees Heads, excitement, .^ou hw 
1 adopted the unusual form of stanza ^ ‘goSS Z 
from Charlotte Smith's S, ; Monica 3^ is the dS!f«3l 
a very pleasing poem which 1 had lo scc yog asain wiihin rt’l 
never read till I saw it in your Sped - H. Bronson, Joseph Rim| 
mens of British Poetesses. Charlotte at- Arms, Berkeley, Calil, 
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Knt volume of The Cam- 
njwrv of die Bible forms u 
lo volume two. which slightly 
<fl in publication. There is a 
raising degree of overlap 
‘|he two volumes; at Icasi 
of the b>lal number of 
(volume one is occupied with 
(ready dealt with in volume 
iis said, it should be added 
veral of the apparently 
ju chapters contain some uf 
Epovcl and valuable material, 
fiber that the duplicate 

E melimes usefully coniple- 
nother. 

however accord with 
t intention of the work 
nanner of the Cambridge 


Histories in general) if the present 
volume is considered as a self- 
contained unit, Parts one and two 
are preparatory, dealing with biblical 
languages and scripts, and with Ihc 
production of hooks in aniiquily. 
Parts three and four deal wiih ihc 
process hy which the writings of the 
Old and New Testaments came into 
being and emerged as a canon of 
scripture ; -and part five deals with 
the treatment ami use of the canoni- 
cal writings in the early church. 

The account of the Old and New 
Testaments "in the making” fas the 
lilies run) brings into view a 'vide 
range of new work : freshly discov- 
ered material, more intensive study 
of material previously known, and 
refinement of critical method. As a 
whole it establishes a truly remark- 
able story of advancing knowledge. 
In the New Testament field the 
amount of new nia ferial is in fact 
comparatively modest. There are 
newly discovered manuscripts, some 
of them appreciably earlier than 
those presiously known; there are 


still l.n ycr mimlvi' of tii.iihi.sci ipts 
previously known hut now tor the 
first lime adequately appreciated and 
studied ; and good use is made of the 
intensive vvurk now actively in pro- 
gress on (he early versions and on 
quotations in patristic writings. 

Hut wlial will most forcibly strike 
a reader reasonably familiar with the 
general direction of textual criticism 
for the past century is the profound 
change of approach to (he problem: 
a different principle for assessing 
manuscripts, n different way of eval- 
uating their readings, and a shift of 
interest from the attempt to ascertain 
what the original author may have 
written to the bearing of textual 
variations on developments in the 
church at various periods nnd locali- 
ties. Whether or not this new crit- 
icism will come to be universally 
accepted in the uncompromising 
form presented here, there is no 
doubt about the ficsh interest it has 
imparled to the subject, nnd its 


IVstamcni studies shows sober ami 
orderly advance from accepted posi- 
tions, taking full account of the* most 
recent work, and aware nf current 
fashions in criticism (which may 
prove transient), but seldom commit- 
ted to them. 

In the Old led anient field the 
picture is different Here the amount 
of new material is ovens helming. 
Not only have we manuscripts of the 
Hebrew text (whole or fragmentary) 
several centuries earlier than any 
previously known, but also thou- 
sands of dn ci i men is in obher Semit ic 
tongues which often unexpectedly 
ilium iiuitc Hebrew language and 
lilciaiuic. In addition, the criti- 
cal exploration of (alnmdic and simi- 
lar material ix being diligently pur- 
sued us never before. The obscurity 
which has surrounded the pre* his- 
tory of the Masxorclic text is being 
disporsed. and the formation both of 
the text itself and of the canon 


:lesiastical iron curtain ? 


Smith was a personal triend of mine.’’ 
" When I compose a poem I 
generally begin with the rnnsl strik- 
ing and prominent purl ; and it I feel 


3. 1 wish to thank Ihtrtf 
loriu nnd Albert, ctpcdi!) 
Burton, for their courts » 
ness. 


»d SlStte 

hurch Information Office. 

[, 12s. 


Bard biographer 


cannot be isolated from Nature, 
however conveniemt it may he to use 
a term that has more limited conno- 
tations. if one adds it bat ip discussing 
meditation Mr, Wesling doesn’t men- . 
lion what (ho meditation is about, 
U should suggest u certain luck of 
perspective in his view's. But the 
thesis is not really that important. 
The book will be read for ils in- 
sights, for the pleasure of follow- 
ing. and failing lo follow, an acute 
critical mind through twists and 
turns, stops and slants,- thftt , are 
sometimes illuminating, often mis- 
directed, but never dull. 

About Wordsworth and the Great 
System little need be satil. Professor 
Dur rant's claim that Wordsworth 
was a follower of Newton emerges as 
no more credible, than it sounds. 
Awareness of Newton in the 1790s 
was as certain as awareness of 
Darwin in the 1870s, or of Freud 
fifty years later : disci pleship is rarer, 
and in this case very far from proven. 
Professor Durrani supports his view 
by an astonishingly naive analysis of 
the poet’s use of symbol : 

Wordsworth often presents his world os 
an arrangement of n limited number of 
"poetic objects" organized in formal 
patterns. His “ nature ” is a highly 
intellectual construction, and is creuted 
by the transformation of the ” unintelli- 
gible world " into a lucid order. 

The book develops into a quest for 
“poetic objects". No stone is Jefl 
unturned, no star dare show Itself for 
fear of becoming part of a geomet- 
rical pattern. In his confident obses- 
sion. Professor Durrnnt sweeps all 
' before -him, .never pausing to think 
that Wordsworth could have 'hod 
other ends in mind, that the objects 
he finds Could have local and var- 
iable significance. Long poems and 
. short, good poems’ and bad, 
'paUentty give up their quiet being ” 
in the name of Newton’s I odd order, 
One example will sufDce. ,r Live, ye 
: trees writes! Wordsworth in one of 
the Miscellaneous Sonnets, ' 

And tbou, grey Stone, the pensive 
' ■ ' , , likeness keep 

Of a dark chamber where the Mighty 
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Professor Sohoenbnum tells us. in no 
almost Gibbon ian phrase, (hut the 
idea of hi» book came lo him on 
.September I. I%l, in the church 
where Shakespeare lies buried, and 
that, it wax intended to bo " n Uulo 
book narrating the quest for know- 
ledge of Shakespeare -the Man ”, Six 
years later, thunks lo Guggenheim, it 
hus become a monumental volume 
which deal* faithfully slot merely 
with the gradual accumulation of 
information about Shakespeare from 
his day tn ours, but with the lives and 
characters of those who have found 
or invented fncts and of those who 
attempted to make the dry bones live. 

Professor Schoentaum has cast his 
net widely. He includes amateur 
antiquarians, professional scholars, 
forgers, Baconians, Derbyitcs and the 
rest of the lunatic fringe, even some 
writers of fiction. The gallery in- 
cludes some strange figures. U is easy 
to understand why. in the age of 
Chatterton, Jordan nnd Ireland 
should manufacture relics for the 
credulous : but why should a reputa- 
ble scholar like Collier, who had 
made genuine discoveries, recorded 
some of Coleridge’s lectures, and 
beaten Keats at billiards, indulge in u 
continuous series of forgeries? 
About Collier. Professor Schoen- 


baum has unearthed some new facts, congratulating 1 Mr. 1 
Including what i* virtually a coafes-. nrintina the boring 1 ^ 
sion (sec his article published in the fviv , nrf Hs* "a p 
- TLS on June 26, l%9). Then there 
Is Hattwell-PhiUipps, who made 
great additions to our knowledge but to™ * he * nt,tc w 
■ began his career as a thief of manu- have appeared Jnsrpa 
scripts; or Dr. C. W. -Wallace, who it h possible 
made several important discoveries 0 » professor Sch 
anti then behaved In a paranoid and Tf u/illiani < 

deceitful way. • . ffl0lK - If . fae ** 

. A recurring theme in the book is. ■ R u benstein and 
..the tendency : of biographers of. items and Clemen* Pf 


I arc rarely able to do 
press the current con- 
loderaiely progressive 
eir subject. Yet a little 
: expected from one on 
talc appointed by the 
lgland at this time of 
abortive commissions 
reported in this ccn- 
nything further is lo be 
J surely reflect a new 

ipectation willbedisip- 
vis wan little report of 
ops’ Commission. We 
the new General Synod 
terliament should be the 
ty on matters of doctrine 
p; bishops should be 
' the church, and alterna- 
; of doing so ore pro- 
Wjn should be allowed 
Home of Commons ; 
e twelve Commission 
ocate disestablishment, 
nobly well-informed 
:ould have predicted 
ibe other, conclusions. 
Ibis, it might be ai-oued 
rs of this kind oriamal- 
•itorious than practical- 
'Posals are realistic and 
\ toying up an obsli- 

'CrettVabou! 

si-sass 

hurch affaire as ft once 
"IWabl,, but on this 
seems dear that the' 

•onger much interested 

• 

unt, for example that 
'mmissioners speculate 
of M.P.s, it appar-, 
n occur to them that 


illuminating. Many English Chris- 
tians would maintain that the House 
of Commons is more impressive ns 
an institution than the Church 
Assembly, and that our military, 
civil and educational establishments 
often do us more credit than our 
ecclesiastical one. When the term 
is so loosely and self-righteous] y 


imparled lo the subject, nnd its begins to make an intelligible and 
influence is hound to he permanent, credible story, though much remnins 
For the rest, the report on New obscure or conjectural. In general, 

the neat solutions of. critical prob- 
lems xvhfch not so long ago were 
generally accepted, and widely popu- 
. ^ larized, have gone by the honrd. 

[ j Much fresh illumination has come, 

9 but with it an array of problems yet 

mem in the nineteenth century, they llnsolvcd J and questions still to be 


did so with an imaginative range and f,nNWercd * 


power not unworthy of the theme. 
No satisfactory new relation between 
church and stale will be worked out 


reader s 
e store 


II find here an 
of information. 


today without fresh thinking of com- S J Vhclher 0r 1HI * he uiM beablc t0 


parable quality. 

As an establishment, the mod- 


bandied about, it is particularly ®rn Church of En^and seems 


regrettable that the Report should 
have contented itself with so super- 
licial an analysis uf the concept of 
establishment. 

In this country, relations of 
church and state are not so much a 
matter of church organization as of a 


digest it is another matter. He may 
even conceive .a suspicion that the 
special isis themselves have not yet 
fully digested the rich fare suddenly 


to have given up trying, in spile of thrust upon them. Old Testament 
its many evidences of vitality and studies arc clearly in transition. We 
social concern on other levels. To ^uve a report on work in progress 
have disestablishment forced upon it sometimes as exciting as a detective 
because it was calling for a reforma- ll0 vcl. 


lion of manners nnd morals mare 
radical than the stale could tolerate 


ce'riain understanding of the nature might be a bracing experience for all 
of England hiu! ihc roots of her involved. V»*i it to mio lor discstab- 
contmnn life. As Miss Vnlcrie Pitt lidimwil because it no longer feels 
demonstrates in iler vigorously identified with those who mnnage. the 
argued dissenting memorandum, nation's affairs, and because it lacks 


The remainder of (he volume 
lakes the canon of the Old and New 
Testaments as given, and sets out w 


sludy ului the tail} Juircli dul wiih 
it. In the main >t »s i InMory i<f 
exegesis and imciprct-tiion. A bads 
has indeed been laid down lor ibis m 
purls three and four, particularly in 
die chapters dealing with Hihlc and 
Midravh and ssitlt the tnierp rotation 
of the Okl Tedamcm m the New. 
'This is carried forward in the fird 
chapter of pan live, a general intro- 
duction to ” Biblical exegesis in ihc 
Early Church ". 

The story is taken up hy a series 
of chapters on oiitiiamlng inter- 
preters of die Bible during the first 
lour centuries: On yen. Theodore of 
Mop, tics lia. Jerome (who lias a 
chapter lo himself here as well as 
one in volume l wot. -a ml Augustine, 
for long the dictator of biblical 
interpretation in the West. This 
method of i real in g the subject was 
happily chosen. The confrontation 
with clearly marked individual lead- 
ers of thought pises it force and 
vividness 

The final chapter, mi "The Place 
nf the Bible in the Lilurgy" Is 
somewhat disappointing. It tends 
to lose itself in liturginfogieal 
detail of limited interest, and hardly 
succeeds in presenting a clear picture 
which would justify the author's 
(undoubtedly true) judgment that 
“ the worship of the early church 
was thoroughly impregnated with 
biblical thought and language. Scrip- 
ture was regarded . . as a living 

source of inspiration, which never 
failed to nourish faith, to animate 
hope, and lo make confidence mote 
steadfast". 

Inevitably there are inequalities of 
level, but us a whole this volume is a 
distinguished achievement. I to schol- 
arship is sound and up to dale. 
Nowhere else, it is safe to say, will a 
reader find so comprehensive and 
informed a treatment of the wide 
i field it covers. 


argued dissenting memorandum, 
strictly in terms of church order, the 
Anglican establishment is indefens- 
ible. It can only be justified as saying 


the heart and imagination lo re- 
define what it means lo be both 
English and Christian, would be to 


something unique about the English consign itsell deservedly lo the same 
understanding of ihc stale and of obscuritv as its counterparts in Wales 
society as well as about the church, and Ireland. Tins Commission does 
Any constructive attempt at altering not go so far as to advocate that. 


present arrangements would need to ... 

re-examine this, not least in relation encouragement to those who still 
lo the increasingly self-conscious hope that the Church of England 
other nations of Britain, whose dis- might justify its unique place in the 
tinctive problems the Report only too community by finding something 
characteristically ignores. When Col- fresh and liberating to say to the stale 
cridge and Arnold, Maurice and about what partnership belwten 


What it fails to do is to offer any 
encourueement to those who still 


Gladstone, wrote 


establish- them could mean in the future. 
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ifaant, for example that Bro,hcr Evcr * a n,e, ? b f r oC ! h . e 
commissioners speculate Society of the Sacred Mission al Kei- 
of M.P.s, it appar- ham, is a scholar, a learned ccclesi- 
, (tat occur lo them that' ojogist and a poet. These persorial 
wsity have found out. facts are worth recording, because 


wewsof M.P.s, it appar-, 
|(tat occur io them that 
have found out. 
most accessible and 
rtaen, and a high propor- 
fnvare active churchmen, 
PI5,. Wer ? the Commis- 


stories, and it is much more than a 
half-truth that the Christian church 
has been the mother of the arts. ; 

Christianity has come to us in 
many shapes, but in Brother Every s 
attractive book we have its legends 
of saints, of martyrs, of dragons, 
with which it broke. away ffom.Rs 
dry-as-duK theological, disputation to 
make uric of story-telling lo expound 
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facts are worm recoraing, ^ prob|cms of good and cvil> of 

otherwise this large-format, Dana creflt j on and fall, of redemption’s 
somely produced and beautifully triumph -and of probings into the 


illustrated book might be casually 
mistaken for another of the custo- 

«. • l .L in- IMA 


mystery of the world to come; 

j^Y three ** gave mistaken for Today . Christians' seem ^ too often ■ 

« « as though there SSe affermgs which to be afraid of the artiste, and artists, 

irt^n between the Palace for C^^tmas. U »s "SfJ perhaps dismayed by the conhlpon 

fflcrand Church House tbat - ln lt ,s . ft E ®*.®’ of the modern world, have moved 

1 ‘he commi«inne« un introduction tp what^iist bs to aWay from the Christian framework 

» *hat the quTsTion must many P eo P fe , an Jr? into a world of abstractions. Brother . 4^ 

Lin a wider conies! fieW in - tbe hlslor y European art. Every * s book is a sludy of the pa4t» a * 

j Concentrated on the Brother Every, recognizipg that past of much glory and great beauty . ^ 

» ’*■> * >s:sa!£xmviK£- 1 

: .woVa 1 

K hei taken (o imrita S' have enfertained and illuminated the. ar{ist ^ ( poete and playwrjghts, sadp- , 

{‘y. tp help to define' the ' Christian’s progress through the pen* tors and pamters and musicians. $ 

B -M«. . • . r irL-- - n *h*r > ihtH v • ft wa ra mnt thev Wfll w 


Rubensteln and 




. . ■ sleep! 

For more than Fancy to the Influence 

When 8oUta^'Nsiure.Coiricsceflds a< ? S 
.- TO tnirpic Tune’s forlorn humanities, 

for Wordsworth ithe grey stoiio looks 
like a tomb, foe Professor Durrani It 
is V the Image 1 . of the relentless 
gravitational ,puV H . Did.an apple 
perhaps drop on his head When he 
. : wa$.a child?',' - ■: .' 

V - k'.' .. . ' 


me tenoency : of biographers of. items and Clemem* 

. Shakespeare to produce, self -par- good ; ftn d there is .fj 
traits. It was as natural for Samuel Lopmvorth-Ghanvbrt ,n V 
Bu tler and Oscar Wilde to Uepjct him ami Shakespeare f t 


Butler and Oscar Wilde -to depict him 
as! a homosexual as for Frank Harris 
to depict turn as ah ' unabashed 
sensualist. It Ls natural for Catholics 
tp seize on the. phrase “he died ft 
papist M ; fpr : Bernard Shaw to con- 
fess that Sliakesoeare was- like him- 
self; and fpr Malone to' suppose tihat 
Shakespeare had beeh a tawyer’s 


The Return of 
Perhaps one may fjjj 
Final '. (paragraph^ 
Schoeqbaum 

yean wtf h*w 
and warned him 
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MICU.VKI. S. HOWARD : 

Juiuitluin Cnpe. Hublisltcr 
351pp. (";cpc. £J 15s, 

To ilmsij who fir-.! became aware of 
bunk publishers in the interwar 
yeitri Jonathan Cape was then the 
epitome of an enlightened, successful 
publi-hiny house. The enterprising 
list of authors, many of them stimu- 
lating Americans, a well-bred, con- 
temporary production house-style 
that owed more to care and imagina- 
tion than to costliness, and skilful 
publicity centred on the period- 
ical Now and Then — all combined to 
give to Cnpe the image, above all 
lought by a publisher, of having ail 
!ho best authors and bestsellers. Then 
same the wen-planned, inexpensive 
” Travellers Library", the still- 
cheaper. compact “ Florin Books " 
nnd the elegant “Life and Letters" 
series. Even the fruit-bowl colophon 
(irreverently called by Sir Rupert 
Hart- Davis a “ coupe jacques ") gave 
ntt assurance of quality. In (he 1920s 
nnd carrier 1930* their only rivals 
were the old-established Chnito anil 
Wimlusund the younger, and initially 
less successful financially, Faber and 
Faber (at first "and Gwycr’’K 

For Jonathan Cape was the first of 
the post- 1914 generation of new pub- 
lishers who shook off the dusty, con- 
fined tradition oF Pa tern os ter- Row 
publishing, centuries old and finally 
destroyed only by Nazi bombs in 
December, 1940. indeed even Cape’s 
choice of location m January, 1921, 
led (he migration of the publishing 
world from the shadow of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral to Bloomsbury, now its 
most populated centre. 

Under present conditions the 
speedy and permanent establishment 
of Cape seems almost miraculous. It 
was founded on a capital of £7.000 
and assets valued at nnolher £5.000 
deriving from a small imprint estab- 
lished by Cape under his mother's 
family name of Pnge, which for the 
first few years continued somewhat 
surreptitiously to support the new 
literary house with such un-Blooms- 
bury fan titles as Patsy in Bohemia 
and The Only Girl in the World. 
Since this initial capital, apart from 
£10,000 invested by an American 
publisher in 1925 and later repaid, 
the firm .has always been nblc to fin- 
ance itself. 

The growth of the list was remark- 
able too. Within eighteen months 
there were forty titles on 4iie seasonal 
list and 300 In all. This -was largely 
thanks to Cape's quick appreciation 
of the importance otf the postwar 


generation of American writers, lead- 
ing to the " acquisition " of such 
author.- as Sherwood Anderson. .Sin- 
clair Lewis, Eugene O'Neill, Hugh 
Lofting and later, of course, Ernest 
Hemingway. For. three weeks after 
he had opened his doors in Gower 
.Street, Cape left for the first of many 
trips to New York. So his early 
lists were partly based on American 
purchases; and by 1922 he had nine 
U.S. lilies on his seasonal list. In 
reply to criticisms by booksellers, he 
replied: “There is a new spirit today 
in America and it is producing liter- 
ature." Cnpe was, broadly, the first 
English publisher to see and take ad- 
vantage of Ibis. 

However, the firm's fortunes 
were rounded on T. E. Lawrence. As 
Cape’s partner and co-founder of the 
firm. G- Wren Howurd, put it .shortly 
before his death in 1968; “Always 
from the very beginning, Lawrence 
was the key to our success." Cape, 
who had started in the book trade 
in 1895 its n si x I een -year-old errand- 
boy in Ha (chord's bookshop in 
Piccadilly and then became a travel- 
ler first for the London brnnch of 
Harper and then for Duckworth, left 
that firm as manager to serve in the 
First World War. Oil his return ho 
joined the Medici Society, where he 
met Lawrence who was negotiating 
for the issue of a limited edition of 
the long out-of-print Arabia Desert a 
of Dough iy, with a preface by him- 
self. Cape's first coup was to 
persuade Medici to agree to joint 
ptrb’ieation of a nine-guinea limited 
edition us his initial title, which was 
issued on January 15. |92J. For 
Bertie Cape (not the slightly aloof, 
butler-like Jonathan of latter years), 
a man of forty-one who had already 
had twenty years' experience in the 
book trade, this was apparently an 
extraordinary start ; but n successful 
one. Cape wrote to a bookseller: 

To start publishing is mad enough, but 
to publish Doughty at nine guineas as 
a commencement some people would 
probably think madder. There Is 
me; hod in it for Arabia Deserta even 
nt nine guineas is not a speculation, it 
is an Investment. 

For Cupc the investment was not in 
Doughty but In Lawrence, culminat- 
ing, •vyithiit three months of the toiler's 
death in 1935. on the sale of 60,000 
copies before publication of The 
Seven Pillars of Wisdom. 

Although Michael S. Howard’s 
book is a record of the first fifty years 
of the firm which he, son of the 
co-foundcr, joined after the Second 
World War, iL Is essentially n bio- 
graphy of Cape himself, whose later 


life covered almost the first forty 
years of the firm: and to a lesser 
extent an account of his father’s role 
in the business. The latter, perhaps 
owing to the close family relation- 
ship, appears as :t less clearly defined 
figure than his partner. Meticulous, 
military-looking, with a clear mind 
for the essential details of publishing 
and a careful eye for the appearance 
both of a book and of himself, he 
was the adjutant of the firm and the 
organizer uf commercial success. 
Lass even of a literary man than 
Cape, he was no cosseler of authors 
(Ian Fleming he called “a boun- 
der"). But he took part public- 
spiritedly in the book trade affairs 
which Cape shunned, and for most 
of his long publishing life served on 
the council of the Publishers Asso- 
ciation, of which he was president 
front 1937 to 1939. 

Cape, though outwardly aloof and 
lacking the clubbable character of 
Howard, was a rarer type of person- 
ality, and his success is harder to pin 
down than that of other highly indi- 
vidualist contemporaries who created 
their own firms, among them Stanley 
Unwin, Victor Gollancz and Allen 
Lane. But like these he wax an 
exceptionally shrewd businessman 
rather than a literary figure; for that 
is what most successful publishers 
are, sometimes to the dismay of their 
authors. As Dame Veronica Wedg- 
wood said : 

He had a great respect for literature 
rather than n familiarity and feeling for 
it. He thought he knew about hooks, 
but he knew about them from the point 
of view of the traveller on the road, 
not from that of the bookman. 

Such u comment might be applied 
to the other publishers just men- 
tioned. but Cape differed from them 
in building up a primarily literary 
general publishing business with till 
the accompanying, continuing risks. 
HU success in this was largely the 
result of perceptive recruitment of 
literary ndvhsers. Before his first 
book was in the shops he had en- 
gaged Edward Garnclt. already Who 
doyen of publishers’ readers, who was 
to guide and be ilhe self-styled “ liter- 
ary conscience of Ihc firm " until this 
death In 1937. 

'Then came HnmJsh Miles, who 
died prematurely in the snme year 
after being designated editor of the 
TLJS, Daniel George, an encyclope- 
dic literatus if ever there was one. 
and William Plomer, poet and short- 
story writer. These advisers brought 
in authors (PJomer introduced Cape’s 
-best-selling postwar novelist, lan 
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MICHAEL TWYMAN » 

Printing 1770-1970 
An illustrated history of its develop- 
ment nnd uses in England. 

283pp. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 

- £7 10$. 

On Ite occasion of their bicentenary 
' last year. Her Majesty's Printers.. 
Eyre and Spultijswoode, have publi- . 

• shed this book. It contains ;seVon : 

. teamed and reflective essays by 

Michael Twyman, who wns first to 
introduce a BA. course in- typo- 
graphy. and graphic comimmioalioa 
: at a British' university.’ This course 

• he.rurtS at Reading, where he found 
malarial -for nearly 100 .of bis 880 

■ ’ illustrations, Over 300 .ni ore or jUg’ 
.iUustwfiiorix come, from' the ! John 

• Johnson , CoWecti on at Oxford, >nd it 

: is gteafly to Dr. Twyman's credit , 
r that. he, has in fihe.majn phpsen to. 
illustrate Wearvs> whScji htyw never. 

' before be en ,rep induced. , ■ - ; ’ ; ‘ 

ThelqualUy of 4 he offset printing; 
; used., fdr the text add illustrations is. 
. ; markedly uneven and often - disap-! 
•v^m^ngiy -.poor. - Atuong "the , forty* ! 

• iUustrdfloris -'id colour,- two 
r ■ ] presenT a . travesty- of . the famous 

,0db to -Mercy ’’drigmally. ‘printed. 
: I •! by- Wi lli a [Tt S avag & from tvyeniy*iilne 
Sejp'arple ljvpod blooks. ^Many \6f . tfiei 


Illustrations appear In considerably 
reduced form, but their original 
dimensions are scrupulously given In 
the " captions. And -the 343 illustra- 
tions to -the author’s essays have been 
carefully, positioned close to the 
references made to them in the text. 

Dr. Twyman has set himself the 
task of writing a concise history 
primarily intended fori the layman 
interested in printing, and for the 
student;, of j typography and typo* 
graphic design Who" might need such 
a work. He .modestly regards his 
work as a starting-point which will 
serve its., purpose only if the select 
bibliography at the end Is well used, 
and if in due time some of its gaps 
are closed. 

His; opening essay on “the infor- 
mation' . explosion ! provides a brief 
background of economic history. In ; 
his next two essays dq new processes, , 
and on printing in colour, he covers 
the- "ground with thoroughness 
.whiteh ls alj themore remarkable- 
because' H is, dbne. so tfuocirjclty and. 
with, tuck clarity.' An excellent chbice ; 


Fleming) as well as reading manu- 
scripts. This was fortunate, for 
Cape, in Mr. Howard’s words, “sel- 
dom managed to inspire n successful 
book based on an idea of his own 
Moreover he refused to compete for 
authors with his rivals, nnd his philo- 
sophy was summed up as: "All yon 
can do is to publish those l good 
hook>J (hut conic your way.” 

This policy, adequate in (he 
depressed interwar epoch of many 
small general publishers, became in- 
creasingly negative in the much more 
competitive postwar era. Although 
the Cape list remained distinguished 
and successful. Mr. Howard gives 
tin objective account of the editorial 
run-down or a firm directed by two 
immensely experienced partners who 
were beginning to reflect their gen- 
eration if not their age, but neither 
of whom was willing to share their 
prerogatives or their profits. 

For earlier on they had disposed 
of or discouraged vnrious junior 
directors. Cape wus financially un- 
generous too. Edward Garnett, in 
his fifties, was paid only £3lKl a year 
in 1922 — plus a case of burgundy at 
Christmas. When the firm made what 
wns then n fortune out of The Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom, the two seniors 
paid a directors’ bonus of £10,000; 
out of this Rupert Harl-Davis. who 
had already introduced several im- 
portant authors in his first two or 
three years, was awarded £400. Then 
when he, the natural successor; pro- 
posed to return after the Second 
World War and suggested a 20 per 
cent share of the now custnmury 
bonus, the proposal -was regarded by 
both Cape and Howard ns “extrava- 
gantly unacceptable ", and an un- 
usually able colleague was lost. 

Although he was a former traveller 
who should fh*a ve been sympathetic U> 
booksellers’ problems. Cape's views 
on the terms which thev might ex- 

K cct for the privilege of selling his 
ookx were similar to those of his 
neighbour In Bloomsbury. .Stanley 
Unwin. When The Seven Pillars wax 
published a hook.-cller had to buy 
100 copies of whnt in those days was 
rtn expensive book ut 3Us., in order to 
secure more than a 25 per cent dis- 
count. Consequently in luler years 
the firm lost a good deal of. goodwill 
in a period when this muttered In- 
creasingly, Cnpe' wns ruthless, nnd 
hard too, when his New York brunch, 
started only a few months bofurc the 
1929 American slump, turned out a 
costly failure. Nor was he particu- 
larly generous-minded to his literary 
advisers, nnd ns Mr. Howard puts it: 
"He was not inclined to share the 


•/ longest eitfay 4< ; Pl«u res’ ; m toi.priat 
, which covers an fwige of 

I wbrjkT topographical prints,. ,rt#>roi 
ddetions of paintings, rartoon^.scjeo? 
Unc- illustration, 1 boOk tind 'newspaper 


illustration, -posters, postcards and 
advertising. 

In • the final essay entitled 
“ Design : survivals and new 

approaches”, he notes that the 
strength of hook tradition among 
printers was one ; of the reasons for 
the sterility of design in many other 
areas of printing during the later 
nineteenth and earlier twentieth cen- 
turies. Dr. Twyman is evidently lorn 
, between an Irritatjon with meaning' 
less book convention* : {such as the 
use of large initial letters continued 
from limes when books were written 
by hand) and a respect for practices , 
which recertt research has tended to 
confirm, and which printers in the 
past have determined pragmatically 
" There can be little to challenge in 
such customs ", be writes, and adds: 
/' indeed, contemporary typographers 
i might- well" learn something from 
v them/ ..... 

When he later acknowledges the 
. major contributions made to prim, 
ting, by Charles Whittingham and 
. Wilfiftm Morris in the nineteenth. 
. century,: add by ; Sir. Francis Moynel! 
and- Stanley ; Morlson" in the twentieth 
century, he 'remarks tfrpt “they tio 
pot appear to have, questioned the 


responsibility or kudni M 
form iiikc of his fim.*W 
neither colleagues, auihgSpI 
sellers; only withVonnB 
was he more forlko^B 
rtcil three Limes. w 

indeed the picture, 
drawn by his partner's® 
important, imposing t® 
fascinating but not 
able ; but of how mrnm 
made publishers could t® 
be said ? 'gg 

In t he end, so far 
covered in Jonathan Cq® 
is concerned, the firm saB 
after some misfires and Jfl 
ingifrom the ,post-mort®Jj| 
Cape’s shares, in rwmitaff 
young men: Tom M«tf 
Penguin, within a fewiB 
Cape's death in Fcbiuar.,® 
two years later Grahanu| 
son of the Director-Gnl 
B.B.C. and nephew oft 
They took more or k 
control after the author') 
from the chairmanship,! 
event ually devolved on ft 
his father. Mean while m 
had 'been made to unite it 
company with probahtj 
most serious moderate-}} 
publisher, Chalto and Va 
publishing world of group 
overs nnd " umbrellas "ili 
ing U> have a voluntary 
of two like-minded J: 
imprints. 

. I’o those concerned pri 
with books, Mr. Howanfii 
written history will he 
interest. For, unlike at 
commemorative works, h 
lid at least partially on hr 
urcs often left obscure, h 
h» the prominence of tbei 
earlier days, the story is fl 
than a record of famous ju 
successful books. There is ft 
of Lawrence’s am-intiM 
firm, the Mary Webb «! 
ended with Cape raarryii 
third wife the second,^ 
novelist's widower, awi JJfl 
Loneliness case. Mvcr infl 
the Ian Fleming pu™ 
mcnon. Mr. HowariUrJ| 
difficulties that constantly 
general publisher reiM 
books, even with so 
as Cape luw had, and ®i 
of succession in n Iwot w 
and persomd-— parli?* 
they arise from family * 
from which, while 
director, the numor 
stepped aside last ye« T 
records, ’* affection, P ri * 
found relief 
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, , centuries-bld conventions of. book - 

vdcsign^, i if tfcey 'did question 
. theep, they- must have decided that 
• fihey wbfs, worth preserving ", fii fact 






both McyneQ and Mnrison wrote 
books and articles in Which they vig- 
orously questioned many of the tra- 
ditions of book design. But whereas 
this questioning led Meyneil to make 
a wiide variety of experiments, and 40 
reinterpret n number of earlier styles, 
it led Morison to enunciate principles 
with so strong a power of argument 
that it brought about a greater 
uniformity of approach to the design 
of books. 

'Dr. -Twyman observes " Reading 
is one of the most ephvontiona! of 
human activities and- ... the printed 
word is the surest and most effective 
means of communication, particu- 
larly from one generation to 
another.” It follows that radical 
changes in reading conventions 
would inevitably make the printed 
word a less sure and effective means 
of .communication between gener- 
ations. . Nevertheless, Dr. ' Twyman 
quite .rightly claims that 

if radical changes are ever to be made in 
our. letterforms and the conventions wc- 
adopt for organising them- no greater 
opportunity Is likely to arise than in this 
present period of transition from 
mechanisation to automation. 

Ami if such radical changes are to be 
made,, those who asAyme , such res- 
ponsibilities will do well to study: the 
first pari of Dr. Twyman’a work, and 
the selection of books listed In his 
bibliography. f . 


The second part of 
rich assembly of. 53» * 
grouped under five 
ceremony, rural life; 
and exhibitions. This aifll 
In conveying somethiag® 9 
of printing produced w 1 
and 1970 and also shotw 
new kinds of proWw* 
design ors and printer® * 
Among such things v> 
forms, catalogues and fl 
ters. Dr, Twyman has ^ 
modern parallels of 
and has given prefcren^ 
intrinsic historical wwjr 
selection of ilhjstrtUoJ 
massive savoury with r 
off Dr. Twyman's ricn_ 


This year's Satvda” 
Cambridge will be 
J. S. L. Ofiniouf, - a 
University Botanic 
the Rationalist 
!* Some . Freethinkers, 
Writings ” in the MiJ 
Rooms, at 5 p ro* ?“ • 
and: 23. . 

This year's WJLl-j 
Oxford will N 
Professor of the 
Vienna University. ^ 
Drawing within the 
val llluminafi° n 
Building at 5 P ia - . 
17.1,9 ’Arid 21. ’ ; Vi 
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HEX. Flyiny spacer View- 
1 15 pp. pclhum Books. 30s. 

Lr has no doubt about Ihc 
Jying saucers or about the 
a intentions of their occu- 
w uf whom take on the 
railh beings and live among 
Bhile. Nor has he any doubt 
Jc malignant conspiracy to 
or vilify these advanced 
i.who have abnormal forces 
service and can change or 
[to mutter ut will. The scep- 
not be able to disprove ail 
|'s claims but they will cer- 
bule many of the deductions 


a, Howard, Edward Car- 
m4-l929. 31pp. Dr. Wil- 
feusl, 14 Gordon Square, 
| W.I. 5s. 

[ centenary, in 1944, of 
Carpenter's birth he was the 
fa long article in the TLS, 
I* namesake nates in this 
D - the Friends of Dr. Wil- 
lowy, that idealistic social- 
bet is almost forgotten now, 
| never gain a permanent 
English literature", con- 
ft. Carpenter, who hns small 
f bis poetry, but he still finds 
f interest in some of the prose 
.on social and political 

Frank. Philip Mayans : 
«i Educational Pioneer. 
Vallcntine, Mitchell. £2 10s. 
Victoria n Worthy inevit- 

I ohmse comes to mind in 
vilh Philip Magnus, 
etudnly ms, an estim- 
fiiure ^hose career is 
oreTmeortsmt than his 
PeriiHus Mr. Foden is 
■ occasionally he gives a 
more ifiaj, H him, that 

Maxnus could be nlluie 
SS ,u nd . 1 considerably 
,D ®. r ^ ,n he appears in 

% standard, Magnus’s 
2? C0, ]ridMHblc, Ho 
^“".^ ‘hoOity and 
^ ife famous 
ysijm; he. was aoknow- 
Jne greatest English 
of technical 

and tlevolopn\ent of 

S wh «o seen against 
ackground—he was a 
£ “ Dd ^ i0n ‘ For 
ij. Mrv « i as minister 

m cr of die Jewish 


religion ever to lake- his m;H in the 
House of Commons. I his Jewish 
clement which gives io hi-* career its 
peculiar flavour ami interest was 
something of vital importance m 
Magnus himself: 

Although in siime sense his leaving the 
ministry represents a defection from the 
strictly religions calling, he remained 
throughout his career completely Jewish 
in faith, thought and feeling. He 
heenme. and always wished 10 be- 
thought. an English gentleman, hut not 
at the price of his JevvMi |o\ allies and 
affiliations. 

Calligraphy 

Rawlins. R iy. Four Hundred 

Years of British Autographs. 

1 88pp. Dent. £3 1 0s. 

From his own very large collection 
of nulogrnplis the author has here 
selected for reproduction some hun- 
dreds of signatures of the famous, 
extending in time from the reign of 
Elizabeth I to that of the present 
Queen. The I'ncsirmles. classified in 
groups (sovereigns, statesmen, men 
of letters and so oiri, arc identified 
in brief foomatc.s with an occa- 
sional comment on the rarity or pecu- 
liarity of the signature. Mr. Raw- 
lins's fellow collectors wiH hnve here 
a valuable book of reference as well 
as an interesting preliminary essay 
on their hobby in all its aspects. 

Education 


Anduiinon, Huiti: Hikkin. John; 
and Plaskovv. Maurice. Educa- 
tion for the Seventies. 134pp. 
Hcincmann Educational. 35s. 
(paperback. 15s.). 

it wns right to publish this summary 
of a Cambridge Union teach-in on 
education held in October, 1969, 
even if the written style of the result 
is appalling, being a mixture of 
'* indirect speech " us taught to 
provincial reporters twenty years 
ago and direct quotations of the 
more trendy and trenchant parts. A 
symposium containing Boyle, Buffer, 
Clegg, Dancy, Dunne, Lambert. 
PJowdcn, Ree, Vaizcy, two Williams, 
to mention not all, cannot be with- 
out some lusting interest in spite of 
the change in the political back- 

f ; round since they spoke. The loach- 
n, devised when the lute Hugh 
Anderson was president 0 / the 
union, must have helped to einrify 
quite a few ntiiuls, not least those 
of the participants, and it provides in 
this farm useful nutshell accounts 
0 / what, for instance, Dr. Roy.slon 
Lambert really thinks about board- 
ing schools. 


Thompson, Brunda. Learning to 
Read. 128pp. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. 30s. 

The great merit of Jirenda Thomp- 
son's guide to a thorny thicket 
through which all children must pass 
is that it is not dogmatic. Although 
she docs not hesitate to recommend 
by name those reading schemes or 
parts of schemes she prefers, she 
reserves most of her considerable 
spleen for the bigoted champions of 
exclusive learning methods which 
falsely offer nn open sesame to what 
is nearly always a gradual and 


eclectic pioce.s. Much uf \th:ii she 
says is sound sense and she ts 
iinanswciahlc when she puts the 
challenge that the books chi ilhen use 
in sclioul should he a.. mh-iiMiiig u* 
them as anvlbing they cncninici. 

History 

C tile /him of the Clarendon State 
Papers. Edited by F. I. R milled ge. 
Volume V: Iniiti- 1726, with Index 
Io Volumes IV and V. 942pp. 
Clarendon Press; Oxford Univer- 
sity Press. £12. 

The tusk of calendaring Clarendon's 
papers in the Bodleian Library is 
completed with this volume, which in- 
cludes a full index to the present 
volume and the previous one. Here 
also arc a number of undated docu- 
ments not included earlier, but the 
bulk of the volume consists of Claren- 
don's correspondence as Lord Chnn- 
cellor and chief minister, in the years 
of his power after (he Restoration. 
Relations with Holland and Irish 
affairs predominate, bill among the 
diploma lie exchanges there is a 
sprinkling of letters reflecting the 
minister’s private interests, such as 
the improvement of hi« home at 
Cornbury and the planting of trees in 
its park. Mr. Routled ge provides an 
historical introduction to the pnpers, 
which range in date from 1060 to 
1726. As he died before the Calendar 
was quite ready for press, the final 
editing and cheeking have been done 
by Mrs. Mary Clapinson and Mr. 
D. G. Vaiscy. 

Galrraiiii. V. H. Roger Wend over 
and Matthew Purls. 48pp. Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. 8s. 

This study of the medieval “ school 
of history ** at St. Albans Abbey nnd 
of its two most outstanding his- 
torians, Roger Wend over nnd 
Matthew Paris, was published on Us 
delivery to a Glasgow academic 
audience in 1944, and has now been 
reprinted. 

Goldberg. George. The Peace to 
End Peace. 221pp. Pitman, 2Sa. 
This is a good example of instant 
history, and the title is good enough, 
ns such tities go. The familiar history 
of that Paris peace conference of 


as such lilies go. The familiar history 
of that Paris peace conference of 
1919— French arrogance and intran- 
sigence, German humiliation, in- 
effective Wilsonian idealism, Lloyd 
George's too clever manoeuvres — 
K retold briskly and competently, in 
a style designed to appeal to those 
who have not heard it before. The 
proper ration of good stories Is pro- 
vided. -Some are true; some have h 
grain of truth in them ; some belong 
to the category of ben trovato. But 
oven the critical reader may find it 
hard to discriminate. More emphasis 
js placed on the failures and absurdi- 
ties of the conference than on its 
solid achievements. It Seems a little 
pervert.® to call it, rafiier than the war. 
which preceded it. “ the great tragedy 
of modern times". The historian 
who wishes to drive into the causes 
and consequences of what happened 
ut Paris iii 1919 at anything below 
the level of historical anecdote will 
find nothing to his purpose in this 
book. But it would be foolish to 


airici/i! it for lacking qu.iliiiv, to 
which il dues uni ,v,pive. 

Music 

M«ki i-.v. Alia nniji.k F. i hr flan up 

Opera Guide. 3l8np. lhtrian. 

£2 2s. 

Here is a new and slimmer KobbiJ, 
in which the facts are slated and the 
plats related of eighty-eight operas 
to be found in the current repertory, 
not of any one opera-house but in 
the experience of so assiduous an 
opera-goer ns Sir Alexander Morlcy, 
who has pursued music concurrently 
with diplomacy. The entries arc 
arranged in alphabetical order, as in 
a dictionary, beginning with Aida 
and ending with WirczflrJt. Under 
each heading the category, author- 
ship and date are slated in italics ; 
cast, voice, scene and time follow. 
The author then provides a critical 
paragraph, placing and appraising 
the opera with indications of such 
musical features as are important for 
its comprehension, and then in 
roman type sets out the plot act by 
act. 

Synopses of operas are a form of 
literature only one degree less in- 
tractable than musical analyses. In 
this respect Sir Alexander achieves 
a new standard of clarity and intel- 
ligibility In reasonably succinct prose 
aided by & few more musical sign- 
posts. Similarly ndmirable are the 
critical and historical prefaces, 
especially to operas such us Monte- 
verdi's Poppea, Mussorgsky's Boris 
Godunov and Berg’s Lnlu, which 
need some sort of critical apparatus. 
And his remarks about Tchai- 
kovsky's Eugene Onegin show his in- 
sight: (bat it is in some respects a 
remote ancestor of Strauss's 
Arabella, and that "the unforced 
charm of the music is poles away 
from the rhetoric of the symphonies 
and concerts’'. Of Tosco, “that 
shabby little shocker" according to 
another commentator, he says that 
Its popularity should not blind one 
to Its great merits. Thus, though it« 
primary fliinction as a work of refer- 
ence K splendidly fulfilled at y mod- 
est price, , the Guide yields muny such 
• felicitous .and supererogntory plea- 
sures fit a turn of Ihc page. 

Natural History 

Graham- Jongs, Oliver. First Catch 

Your Tiger. 223pp. CoJHns. 36s. 
Oliver Graham-Jones can draw on n 
fund of unusual zoo stories for dur- 
ing his time with, the Zoological 
Society of London he was responsible 
for the health of one of the largest 
collections of living creatures ever 
assembled In one place, . As veterin- 
ary officer, his problems ranged from 
replacing the beak of a. male -toucan 
or repairing the leg of a Mania ' to 
Chose requiring no small degree of 
courage where the .larger mammals 
Were Involved. Escaping down a 
narrow tunnel from a sick and en- 
raged elephant, he met the probing 
trunk or its equally hysterica I pa rtner 
in the adjacent quarters. The effects 
of a new sedative tried Out- on a 
gorillR wore off unexpectedly and the 
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author found him-.cN dc-pci a it Iy 
spurring with « brnnimtick. 

It is ihiough thou' stork*-, ih.it the 
point is nude. 'Ihc I ojulon Am, 
which is among the top /oik <»t the 
world, hud no full-time rcddeiilia] 
vet until Mr. Gmhsmi-Joncs arrived 
in 1951. He began wilh primitive 
equipment and facilities and very 
little published data mi such import- 
ant topics as the correct do-age to 
sedate or anaesthetize such a \;ist 
range of wild animals. Of necessity, 
much of his work had to he empiri- 
cal but the body of information that 
he built up has certainly enriched 
veterinary science. He pioneered new 
techniques and tested drugs on crea- 
tures not anticipated by the manufac- 
turers. He was instrumental In 
founding; the Animal Hospital and 
thus of bringing the London Zoo, a 
little belatedly perhaps, into the 
modern ora. Like many thoughtful 
zoo-mon, the author Anally discusses 
the role o-f the zoo, with a hint that 
the days of the independent zoo are 
coming to a close. 

Numismatics 

Pedrick, Gale, and Sinot'n, Ji-an. 
Honest Penny. 206pp. Pelham 
Books. £2. 

A valediction to the oldest English 
coin, so soon to disappear from cir- 
culation.- Begun by the late Gale 
Pedrick, and after his dentil com- 
pleted by Miss Jean Stroud, the book 
is both a history of the penny from 
Saxon times onwards and a gather- 
ing of lore nnd anecdotes to illus- 
trate Us place In social life during the 
pasL thousand years. 

Travel and Topography 

Verp.Y, Davtd. GfoiiCMicrshlre. A 
Shell Guide. 1 36pp. Faber and 
Faber. 30s. 

The prewar Shell Guide to Glouces- 
tershire, revised in 1952, has new 
been completely rewritten, with a 
new Introduction by David Vercy, 
Professor Pevsner’s collaborator fox 
Gloucestershire in the " Buildings of 
England” scries. William Morris 
thought , Bibury. |be maxi beautiful 
village In England; since then Hie 
Cotswold villages and wool chdrahes 
have bebonie almost too well- known, 
Mr. Verey pays equal attention to the 
more neglected and thus more vul- 
nerable villages and mills of the 
Stroud valley, nnd to the Forest of 
Dean, tha Spanish Armada’s "first 
• military objective Thcfc is a 
special section oh Bristol and Clifton 
nnd several iwig?s on Cheltenhnfci. 
The original gazetteer lias been 
expanded and includes works by 
more nineteenth and twentieth-cen- 
tury craftsmen: Street at Toddington, 
S. S. Teuton at Tortworth. Ernest . 
Glmson and the Sapp? rt an set, C. R. 
Ash bee nnd F. L. Griggs at Chipping 
Cnmpden. The guide is embellished 
by a range of entirely new photo- 
graphs of Gloucestershire towns and 
landscape. 

The 'Economics of Socialism by J. 
Wilczynski, published by Allen and. 
Unwin and reviewed on December 25, 
is also available in paperback at 30s. 
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iOM)ON nriKOUGH 01 
ISLINGTON 

in.r «u«ini 

mill If It ilt.M'MIl VI I IIIK-Mll.vs 
■ l.M'li -1 !.T4f. Ultll n •rnQ.iltillll flu 
..I lie'll.. j>iu- I i"ia--n Hi.l|hi(nfi 
Ait'ii jri. O'- ( hnui.J iihi.iffiu* 
ivilii t.'iK.idii iWtf r.iHi.t l.iftfjr, *»r-. r '- 

rucr. i. jpjh’c «■! -ni .-<|niini.;c>- 

l<ij i (. 1*1 l> Pnri’i r ni whlih I. .rsr.'n- 
klhre i.ir rinc]i:isli.j (Iiikmmi I uOJ ciLj- 
hm.liiQ iiki'r Ki.'N.n h ull, iiiio i-l h.i mnis 
*jih .»• i r jnu mi.m.lniiin ..’1 ,.| t 1 ■ .L'll-.li-- 

ICUllh 

lolms III jrrn.Jlioli c‘V ii.iill.ihje liunl 
lb. f.tiui I II. oil. '(■. ■ oiH.il iibi.-xti »■* 
(li.ll.ikvuk I >.na..n. N 7 tJN. ■" 

khna ilui niliM n, ulujrikj i>i [In; 1 2> d 

J. IVI 

LANCASHIRE 

i.ui'C Aims rriMMH rn. 

1 1 ii >f ilm.i. t iiri riiL dt 
1 1 ILIC A I luK', IIRM.SK IKK 
1VTUR-I IRUAUIAN 

(le'JiniiJ i-i im Ap. (J in In vi.iy, IWI. 
■ vu.«iiig luiitx-i.mrtAiiiAN i..i i im 
C'pjKJlilil Cull. Ili f klv.Lit v-lucli I' due In 

C iii.ir lulu j iica tiuip.in- hulU tuilMinn 
ii l*'i 

A.il.ri Pel dim t.ociinrr Ju.ili 

Apiiildiiun luimi uhl lullliif pirlkii- 
liiie e.iii ii.- uhi.iliiej i miTi ihe i'lintlpil. 
I'ifiik M il Lu'liiir uf Iduk-.ilun. Ilrni.klrk, 
t mi i^Jiiff. (umivtikd ippikjiiuna ihUiilJ 
hr in Lined h, f-ndi,. I .'ill tvpujr,:. 


CITY OF LEICESTER 

cmiHii cii* i.nuc .vikin 
HtjUICtliu.-rucfll 

nrri'rr r ikrakian rmnind 

I mm I Mured m j\ *.ion ns 
Pii .sinii ihiit.ifirr. ( I. jrikied llfriilun 
cskcnilil. ntih ulibIIIIl.iIi diie .mJ t«p*«l- 

entt in cu la I in* imd ibMiHiuiki* 
S reel nl uiiei««i uitd « irriuliti' In .'hfiifreu ft 
r.ii. k uceiijhle. iiu Bii’lniMui'by ol L'du- 
cjiJui) pji'Pi n nd 1 in o>p. iknce In iin cJu- 
cmlun Uhiftib nil .nlmniuict SjUi» on 
lihr^ij-in ten it. tl.Jl (-CI .’it. per annum. 
i»iiimcii. irg ejl.iii ueciiiilinu to aiMIln- 
cil’nre i.liu ct|irll(nii 

hnrlhiT pHliCiilrl liom UhfuflnlM 
Tmoi, { iillifM ol FdiMiilion. JicrjpiMi, 
leik-cucr. L.L7 »SU. In whom udpUmUmvi 

I PO iiirnui itaouid bi ■ubmlilsd bi * 

'k 1*111.1 I | 


THE BRITISH COUNCIL 


Tllf UMIVERSITY OP LIBYA 
TRIPOIf 

require* • LIBRARIAN (or iDft 
FACtn.-fY o( bCItNC F. lit MUK lift 
fionible. C.inJicmeii kbrniU ftite ft 
decree, pufvrnrill In kdcltnv, Irom ft 
linUciftlU In Brlrain. a p.uurrniJii'aW 
dipunid. i'ipkt.rHc til nnruii worK- 
prc/eribiy In an liuiiiiiiion «.r (u'ther 
ariucalion and experience ill lire (lurtJ- 
ncnilon ol erlrnilllD (<ouk* u'duld be 
ftn e4«anipav. 

Sjlury : LftJ.400 K> nnnurn 

(Lrbiiin tt mt i.itfi *iBiun.n.) Actom- 
nad.iion nY.owancr. ChlMcen\ olKnr- 
*nce. Meilctil achcme. Rmploiei'* 
sinsirinnuuclon eomrlbiiilou paid. 
Fort and luqxiic allowuncc _ lor 
lbn«c .lPPOinled and lamltKi.. O.K. 
leave wld l( cornmct ccnen<d. Iwo- 
tear eomnei. ivnomHe. auarinieed 
bl I he BrllKIr Council. 

tt'riiv qiiiilii* rvf.ifiitv mini ran 
10IV0/ Up if Apiwinmwnn nur 
. aluu. Tfin Jlr.ilsli * onewi’. o> liurict . 
Street . I ol 


Street. I.’ndon. WlY 2.VA- for Tor- 
(he. [urikiilnn end aprluaiion lorm 
lo l»e returned wmpieied nfc woi. ■» 
ponlhir. 


PORTSMOUTH 

POLYTECHNIC 

AMMSTAN r LI ail AH I AN 

APPLICATIONS Mb InrllL-d (or a 
POST In tire Polyicchnii Unrary Candi- 
da ict ftinniid hare idnie knowledge of Ihe 
Uieiutmt of the xoclrl adcnPcs. 

Climnwatlni ul.ity wfrtiln ihti Kale : 
tiim-tl.T7b pa.., 

AppllenUtin tonne «Wch nr* obroin- 
able iiufn the ai-R Otiicw- Ruxelln 
Hoiitt. AJoenrulrj noad. PAiiwrwutli. 
POl ' IQCj viltole quoit Post no JlWi. 
ihould he rum lied at kiuii bi paftMtik- 

RHYL URBAN DISTRICT 
COUNCIL . 

KY 


KEITH »*yi68. C«ik pt |be 
uaelli OBkcL pwytt W jfce i.- {Util ' 

WEST RfDlNci COUNTY 
IHIRARY 


WEST SUFFOLK 
C(J UNTV COUNCIL 
tuLsn i him \I«Y 
A VI-MOH WlXl'ISr llllRJItlAN 

■ > riiiui'rd iii ihe Huok Nei.itr. 

Ifliri ,.| Ml* iijqilirii' t. Till'. .il'I'-'lainiLil 
h|iI b. *iRiii<? im ih’iit uiihln* to i*ij|ii 
C uiinli I ini . hi c"r*iinK.' ii'liii line 
ii.ct.nli t c< irTP'i ilJ h l.|h:.« &ch<i<'l inure, 
in. tjlm mil lv Hiihin me Lihruiunt 
hk'-ilr ec.i'iJin* to ml iliiti illun. 

I-iii.Ih'i Pi.iiciil.it inji he i.Blilred 

It -in thctuiinn I Ihi .ii in. C»upii 1 (hi.tk, 
Shlir H.ill. Hum m. I.dnun^v Sufi.ift 
lei -TM tit ill i'l.v.e quoit- Refer. 
tPMT It-'" -» .. 

WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 
LIBRARY 

LENDING SERVICES 
CHICHESTER REGION 

L1DHAKIAN IN CiiAilUE 

AFplic.inii ihould hr ClmiieKd Llhrur. 
ijn nlm -.uii ibk uperlena. i» noil in 
n miidk ii llhiar) Hi Hi a Liimpuierl/ed 
dm.k It.nV svaicm. There ire Uifi ntn 
liinnth llbiuiies and a thud ftchcduled (ur 
building nt-il pcji. CMchtaier Hi a |Oud 
ernirclnr »r:i and euumiy vilih ft Tctilval 
The i ire Saint > un ihe Co unit Coundlt 
Litv.uune PiuieviKin.i] C'ueei uiadc 
Itl.Vs to ILiIJi pe> .innumi. 

AppiiLjilun fi.rnu find fuiihcr driulh 
Im Mi l.'ie Oiuflii Llhrjilaii. I'-ne. 
Jl'iil. I hWheftlwr. to It icluTDtd by .lllih 
iunuuii, |uT| 

WEST SUSSEX COUNTY 
COUNCIL 

IVISI SL'SSFX HFCUUn OPFICH 
ASMS I ANT ARCHIVIST 
A P Hi ((1.272-11,17*1 
Applleami ahuiild he flr.ifliijiiL-. »fH> 
Imld t»rr me jlnai'n* lun u nipiumu In 
Aielilve AJniinisiiaili.il, ui who how lud 
exptvlcnce ol leeord idllCs hoi It A 
il'iL'il knortlrdiiL- ui Latin, en nirdk'ial 


lllxlor). pielcn.rilt Ip deSKe le»il. Is 
ctsenli .1 (of 'h!\ poii 
Kunhir dein i lr ol Ihe roit may be 
obtulnt'd (turn tiro Count) Arch Bln, and 
cump'-.K'd iipitffulinni, ulih tht- naffln 


ill iwo refcrcee. thould hr lent to i(il 
l Icik of the Council, County Hall, Ch(- 
chcslei. by 15 Kel’. ujri 

CLERICAL OFFICER- 
LIBRARY ASSISTANT 

required (or litiunitiirtun service. OulltS 
JrtCJuda cnmplliilion ol c.nd Indexes, (nr. 
r<vp >niltnic with puhlUIms. etc. Swne 
HPlu* ntLCiviry. S:ibry in kuIO IK 111 
li> £IB I;., pel ucck. Mai linn p-lnl 
aceordln* to une and ex pc ilenec. t'rou- 
vlon lor kuperannuiiilon. 

Applkuilon. with iiumt-v und uddieewa 
of tvn. rftcrixft. (houM be made In tcrii. 
ini to Hie Secreiarj.. Conunonuoulili 
Buienu .it Aerlciiliurjl Fconoinu*. Dul- 
i union HouLf. Lind Clmcndiin Slreti, 
Oftford MX I (I I II, liy (Dili January. 1071. 

PUBLIC HEALTH 
LABORATORY SERVICE 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

^gejoulMd. Hi faience gitcn id 
OBAU(/ATE with library quahflet- 
bDBB. Himeal or tdepilrii ilbturi cv- 
Wiftcute and knoHlcdsc of lungu- 
DIM 

aMraStSolUS! MM 

^ Lentiut Public Ilnltb 

C ’ ' 


COUNTY COUNCIL 
OF TH»5 

COUNTY OF STIRLING 

COUNTY LIBRARY 

AopiletUon* bio lnvltod tot tho 
pool of GlHBlIfar and Calaloouer 
In.^ecMBlono Dopartmant of lha 
Couirty Ubnary, SpHlal Siroat, 
8II|| no. Apgilcatlona from part- 
quoUHod Ubranano will to oon- 
smored. 

galanr — Chartared Librarians 
B1.413 to El .778: Port-qualified 
Librarians E0&3 to £1,317. 
J.N.I.G.- GontlSHons Ol dervloo with 
madlcaJ oxanlnatlon tor Superan- 
nualfon nuipoaea. 

> Applicallqne. quotlnp Ref. L.99/ 
TLS. with namM ol Iwo referees 
onpuW be eubminetJ to the 
County Librarian. Education 
OHIoes, Splllal jBIroel. Sllrllnfl. 14 
days frpm tho appearance ol Inis 
advertisement. 

JAMES 0. KENNEDY, 
. , •. Copniy Clerk. 

County orioea. 

ViewtorttL 

STIRLINQ. 


ROYAL COUNTY 
OF BERKSHIRE 

Applications are- invited for 
appointment of Deputy 
Branch Librarian. Windsor. 
Satefy. :WlIhln;^ ; : :8ped»flt 
Stale for Cibr&riene (ei ;od8 
10 Cl .776) . Applications ■ to 
tile County Librarian,' Abbey 
Mill Ho Use, 'Abbey Square, 
Reading, Closing date the 
1st February* 1971/ * 


The Edinburgh College of Art 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are invited for the post ol Assistant Lib- 
rarian. Candidates must have some library experience 
and hold either a degree or qualification in Librarian- 
ship. As a College Library service provides for students 
studying Art, Architecture and Town Planning, an 
interest in any of these subjects or In Social Science 
would be an advantage. The initial and maximum salary 
will be within a scale £1.345 to £2,220 and will depend 
on the qualifications and experience of the successful 
candidate. 

Applications stating past experience, qualifications, and 
age. should be submitted together with two recent testi- 
monials or the names of two referees to : 

The Secretary and Treasurer, 

Edinburgh College of Art, 

Laurision Place, Edinburgh, EH3 9DF, 
not later than 29th January, 1971. 


MORAY HOUSE COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 

DEPUTY LIBRARIAN 

A npli cations are invited for tin's new poM from candidate' who prefer- 
ably should be profeislunnlly quid i lied gradimli-i Follows ol Uie 1 ilirarr 
Miocmilnn with nppropriau- academic Ubr«> experience will also he 
considered. 

The successful applicant w III he expected lo assist the Frlncipul I llirjnan 
in the plain ting of tin extensive new multi-media library nod Kc-munc 
Ceiurc. A siKcial Inlarct In tlw use o( audui-viHiud medm In 
is thcrctou- doirahlc. Tin; present Library serve in.iiiiliiMiin' i>( uaur 
Z.SuO ftlndenit and 200 siafT. 

The (alary will be one of the IMImlii* scales according to iHulifk-elkHri 
held. (Macing on the npproprlato ncnle will depend fin pu.-Ki.-nt sjlarv 
(at 12.28.1 by to i.2 J7fi by i.’JP In 12,240 (llni.uiira pMdiwiO. 

(b) £2.013 by £84 lu £2.853 (Ordinary graduato- or equivalent). 
Transfer of FSSU policies may be considered where apprnprlule 
Fuilhat Informulioii and application forms return-able by flilt I'ulniurv 
IU7I, mnj- be olnalucd from Hie College .Secretary. Moray Hini<-v CulieoJ 
nf Ldueation, HolyraoJ Road. Edinburgh hi 18 8AQ. 


SHIPLEY URBAN 
DISTRICT COUNCIL 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Applications are Invited from 
cliailercd llbrurimis (or ibis new 
pnst within tlic libmrian's scale 
and the siiccosvful applicant will 
specialize In cataloguing anil child- 


SHROPSHIRE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

A vacancy exists on a Dis- 
trict Centre stafl in .TeHord 
New Town for a branch 


KT ,,,u cn,,u ' I IDDADIAIJ 

£VeXtt n ?r.eWpis: UBKAKIAN 


war and K |ilc.K.uiil> .sliimied on 
Ihe norilivin L. l(U- «■! tin.- W'l-«i 
KM uiy ■■■<ln-.li ij| area ivilii tin- 
Yorksliin.- lZirti-s Nutiunnl I'nik on 
Ihe doirrsiop. 'I lieio is u multi lib- 
rary (children'll and refL-reiieo icc- 
lluns recently modcrnlzud) and two 
branches: a token nyilcm of vltarg- 
Ing la In uso. I Malta for a new cen- 
tral library pre In tin course of 
preparation. 

> lousing a valid hie. if n-cpilred, and 
half cost of approvud removal ov 
penxes paid. Applications naming 
two referees in the Clerk raid Soli- 
citor, Town 1-fsll. .Shipley, York- 
ihlrc, UD18 3 E l, by 3 February 


UNIVEIISITY 
OF DUBLIN 


Trinity Collcgo 


LEVERHULME VISITING 
FELLOWSHIP 

Applications are Invited for toe above 
Folio wahlp tenable al Trinity ColJega. 
Dublin, for the academic year 1971- 
78. 

The value of the. Fellowship Is 11. 400 

f kia £300 per annum lor a married 
bHow dccompanled by his wife. A 
travel allowance of up to £280 ts 
made; 

There la no restriction on Ihe field 
of study and persona .holding a 
Doolorale ol . anv Commonwealth. 


varsity who wish to apply should write 
directly, with full details ol their 
career to date, to the 

Closing dale - for the receipt of lor- . 
mat appifdlfo/ia i& i March, iB7t. 


. .. THE UNIVERSITY, 

- : .Of MANQHESTER 

LECTURERS IN 
ENGLISH LANGUAGE . 

AND; LITERATURE 

Applicallotu ihvjtM) for two peats 
from' ppmna wfiote main interest 
'• :'d, any -period of Engllah Lltera- 
.lura after 1550. Salary . seals 
B1,40j -£3,4 17/Vfiui Initial appoiiib 
ihem at riot more! than E1.S08 : pbr 
annum. F.S.fi.U', . Particulars, and 
appilqqtion lomw (returnable by 
, February. 8th) ' IWt/i the ' FUg[elr«r. 
:ThavUnIvetlliy, ..Manchester, ■ M13 
'SPV.'Otipte'r^,; 4/71/TLfl. 


for Sullon Hill neighbour- 
hood. Housing fo rent avail- 
able. 

Librarian's Grade (no bar). 
Details from the County 
Librarian, County . Library 
Headquarters, Column 
Houeo. 7 London Road, 
Shrewsbury, Shropshire, 
SY2 6NW. 


HOWES 

BOOKSHOP 

3 Trinity Street 
HASTINGS 

Vacancy lor person ngod approx. 
IS to 28: Howes maintains « 

loo. 000-volume stock of old. rare 
and modern books, and supplies 
unlvorsltioB, institutions, scholars 
and collectors all over the world. 
It Is a tong established firm but 
with a progressive polloy and re- 
warding to Join. Present appoint- 
ment Involves general shop dudes, 
some new book ordering, slook 
supervision and- assisting wWi 
compilation of Howea scholar^ 
.catalogues- An excellent- p/ogres- 
hive opportunity for energetic per- 
son, keen on the trade. As ho 
advances he will be encouraged to 
develop his own Interests, lake 

education, interests, quatffloa- 
dons end experience. If any — mI- 
aiy will be commensurate .with 
these. . 


BRITISH LIBRARY OF 

: sgjScF. 

U-oiwoh School ol l:i/tiuunirit 
Application' are invited foi luai 
« r . ASSISTANT LIBRAR. 
IAN. Candidates xtiuulj lave good 
acBdftmtE : quuliitcaiinni and « 
Korjw icugu o( modern langungcx 
Library uspuncucc or (rjlalug will 
oo an addiiSunnl . TCKumnicndeonn. 
Fur one of Uurtr poxt* qiialiHLn, 
lionx uppriipriiilc to u spcci.il 

VfE’W'Wtiti' . (or. tiicr Latin 
AMFR ifAN, - police I mSi; gir 

Shfil 1 kularv wilhii] , (tie tcahi 
JwW'-flY- per enhidn. . plur 
£100 London allow jou-e -KSS.IJ, 
.FurUiOr particularv mhv bv tf- 

fci^f'Houaldon Street. Won 

-WC2A-2AL. liy whom anplicatimj 
■twhmpxnJed ' by a . biirricutilm 
vftnb and the qamej. ol iiot more 
itaui llirte wreieeft.' ',md*t .- be 
re^Jyed , nor later, i Uian i| v 
FflbruaZi.. IWl. ,r 


LONDON BOROUGH OF SUTToS 

EDUCATION DEPARTMENT— LIBRARIES M 

SENIOR ASSISTil 
LIBRARIAN 

SPECIAL GRADE (LIBRARIANS) El.lJWra 
annum inclusive of London Weighting * 
Applicants must hold at least Part | ol thr 
Association Examination. Point of entry to h 
dependent upon qualifications and experience 
This post is Intorchangaoble w))h others o! 
grading, but the successful applicant tin 1 
cated initially to assisting the Mobile and fi* 
Librarian. 

Details and application forms (returnable wtyfai 
of the first appearance of this advertisMM, 
Roy Smith, F.LfA., Borough Librarian, Cent«! 
Manor Park Rond, Sutton, Surrey. 

T.M.H.8W1 
Principal Chiy 
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DEPUTY 

CITY LIBRARIAN 

Salary Scale PO.I (I) £2,556'£2,949p»> 

Application* pro invited (or the above-mentioned W 
Charterod Llbrertana with wide administrative oa) f 
oxporionco at a aonlar levol in tho libraries service. 

riio City Council has docidod to build a new (Ml 
psit ot the comprotienslve plan loi the 
Central Aren. Tlio new building to bo completed by IPS. i 
to oompnao about 100,000 aq. ft. ol accomniodtlion w 


lion la now bolng given lo lit doaion and layout. Funtnrp'< 
application lorms. returnable by 12lh Februmj. 1971. « 
from the Establishment Otlicer. City Hat), Cnrdtlt CFt M 


1 LIBRARY ASSiSTM 

Salary rising to £1,109 

The LilKmy. with n siafl of nlna. is concemad wU> (hi 
(iiiirr.lul end oriuiinlftirMivoniitDclBof eleciridlyiupply. 

Tliu |ia/von niinnlntud (uno of fnur aisftunu) wffl fe 
Hiippnit to Baniiir niftisl.inis in Internal and tofer-flbhir* 
pcrindicul drculution. omiuiiy desk duty, eaUtogu* I 
aliolvino ill Hhraiy ntotcrlnl. disiiibuiion of kthnrmOt 
puiohpse ol pubhenttons. . ’ 

Tho poet mils either (n) a young p moo vrft/i nfoiiAt** 
cntinnnl qunlillcutlnna aiming at $ pbnry School coww 
eventiul iirnfosuliiiiid <|unliliciitiun. or (h) a ponon 'morMj 
nnrl nblu to dual with olllco roullnea andViopawui»»i»aM 
Writo giving full personal and caieoi dotiRi and M 
TLS/4/71 Uy .lst Fobmaiv to: I 

Howard Busaey, Peraonnol Offloar. 1 


COUnCII 30 MawkLondn^.1 



Applications are Invited 
for the new post ol 

CHIEF LIBRARIAN ® 
THE POLYTECHNIC 
Salary -. E3,1 42 x E85— £3,492 per 

The person appointed will be 7®®?°"®***, 
development and control of all libraiy 
within the Polytechnic, and will be a 


substantial professional experience 
to tha work ol a polytechnic. 

Further particulars and application 
Senior Administrative Officer ( D ®g!* 
Teesalde Polytechnic, Middlesbrough, 
returnable within a fortnight. 




BMMON WEALTH of AUSTRALIA 

public lending anti tefcrcncc library service o|)cr.ilc<l 
Fjhc Noriftcm Territory Admin isir.il ion, Darwin, 
yjdvs library facilities (o both town und country 
denis. An experienced librarian is being sought 
cvelop ibis service in ihe Territory's current phase 

jnpreccdented development. 

-will be responsible for providing professional ad- 
te Northern Territory Administration in the dc- 
OFDOit aud co-ordination of public library facilities 

I ioui Ihe Territory. He will develop policies and 
ires und provide technical advice on stock 
smeit t programmes, - buildings and Jc part- 
technical libraries. 

radons: Appropriate university degree lo- 

with Asoeiateship of Library Association qual- 
n. Several years' executive experience in a pub- 
fry. 

i SA6 < N)9— SA7788 per year plus District Allow- 
if SA6S0 per year for married otticcr* und 
per year for single ofllccrs. fSA I = t >/4). 

Ions t First class passages, by sea or uir, for the 
ful applicant and his dependunis, together with 
is baggage allowance. Salary paid from dale 
mrkalton. 

ccks' recreation leave per year plus a first class 
tlr fare to any Australian capital city every two 
V»r self and dependunis. Cumulative sick leave 
3ns and comprehensive superannuation scheme, 
tnodatlon t Single or married accommodation 
available on arrival in Darwin, 
in i' A concession of SA540 per year plus on 
t equal to half the total deductions for depen- 
may be allowable if (he officer is resident m 
i for six months in tiny one iinancinl year. 

01 ions: 

ecrullincnt Officer, 

ol the Public Service Board, 

rra House, m L ’ 

Mallravers Street, Stroud, ■ 

10N 1V.CZ. England. ■ MB 


if TECHNICAL 

P LIBRARIAN 

{or lho above posl In Ihe library 
w /Morator/ea In South London. 

& ormin erU u 8 °y« r 250 foaearch staff of the enoln- 
K dnnnrt Physics and .operational re- 

lal a< wNon aotiviifes covering Ihe 

Ki„!. f lh0 ,ron and InduBlry. 
Ecesamlol b ® t0 provide a comprehensive 
B exialten^ LSSJ 0 ma, ntaln. and develop as re- 

asr; i'an, a " io,uon - Uxin9 

® T QU hfl qualified librarian an oppor* 
Bill also M enoa ln a apaclal library. Conalder- 
K sbaSwi (IS?" 10 P ar8on * Wth approved experl- 
wAsBonifl ii«- ra iy W0 f^ and/or having passed the 
O' 'violation's Part II examination. 

lof^xonHonl?- a S 0> present salary and brief 
j oi experience and qualifications to 
Driver 
hel Officer 

|jSs“- ■ 

iflW'0 roleren ce number INF/ SH/1 In your raply 


ABERDEEN COUNTY COUNCIL 
EDUCATION COMMITTEE 
COUNTY LIBRARY 

iir i in (k J II.UU 

< IIAU ri.KLU IIIIKAKIANS ]..r 

■I [Mil ill 

SENIOR 

ASSISTANT 

wlih special rcftjionsihjliiy for u ie 
music and artv Jc|>cirun-m-. .,f ilic 
County Library S'fnicu- whicli lian 
“ \'°/A al o1 4.(HW records 

MW SWminui. Salmy -.ciile: LTnr- 
{J-reJ 1 ibrunans' bc-ilc, £1.413- 
iJ ,77o. 

Furiher liif<nmniii<n .m.i .lppijca- 
uon fnrms may be li.ij fiom the 
Cou my 1 ilimriaii. C.mmy 1 1br.iiy. 
•f, Crown TeiTKC. Aberdeen, AH9 
-1)H. lo wliuni .ipplicatiuiin with 
uumc9 of two rcfurciM, shnuld be 
ictmaed by 5lh February. 1971. 

JAMFS A. D. MICHIF. 
Director of Educailoa 


COVENTRY COLLEGE 
OF EDUCATION 

ASSISTANT 

LIBRARIAN 

Salary Scale : A.P. 2/3 
£1,272-11.77(1 

(Clutricrcd Librarian n.SlS- 
£1.770) 

Candidates should hove toicvnnt 
library experience. 

Apiillcallon (urms and fiuttwt pai- 
tk-ulars from r 

The Principal 

CciVwmry College of I'diu-.iiion. 
Kirby Corner Ruod, 


University of Amsterdam 



S'VemiY Colie»re of lYhii-.iiien. 
Kirby Corner Road. 

Cownlry, CV4 81 R. 

Complied foimj to he n-iurnnl 
by 5ih February. 


\\b* ULSTER COLLEGE 

THE NORTHERN IRELAND 
POLYTECHNIC 

Director: Derek Birfey, M.A. 

College of Art and Design 

IIBRARUN/1EC71IRER 

Senior Lecturer Scale £2,537-22,872 

The Polytechnic is a new venture and offers a unique 
opportunity for Isaohers to participate In lla planning 
and developmenl. The Colleges of Art and Design 
will be one of five constituent colleges. 

The Librarian/Lecturer will be responsible for all 
aspects of the College of Art and Design Library and 
will also be asked to undertake some relevant 
teaching. He or she should hold an Assoolateshlp 
of the Library Association or Diploma In Library . 
Studies and should preferably also have a 
degree 

.Application forms and furiher particulars from 
the Establishment Officer,, Ulster College, . 

The Northern Ireland Polytechnic; . • . 

(temporary address) Dunmore, Alexandra Park Avenue, 
Belfast BT15 3QD. 

Please quote reference: L/L-TL. 


DERBYSHIRE 

COUNTY 

u0fU.RV*Vj' 

Applications are - fiiviiad ' from 
Chartered LArailana or elvdenta 
who haw recanUy ceunplalad 
ItiOlr exam Inal ions for IMS» 
Aaelitanl Utoadon ta.tlia.Hnl 
Dlvlalop of the Counly Library 
lervioa. ' * 

I iawllhln lha 



Foculty of Letters. 

Applications are invited for the post ol 

reader 

In the theory of literature 

tenable from 1 September 1971. 

The person appointed will be entrusted 
with teaching and research In tha general 
field of literacy theory within thB 
Graduate Department of Genaral 
Literary Studies. 

Those wishing either to apply for tho 
post themselves or to call attention to 
possible candidates are Invited to submit 
full particulars to the Chairman of the 
Faculty of Letters, Kelzersgracht 327, 
Amsterdam 1001, The Netherlands, 
before 1 March 1871. 

A short-term appointment (for example 
for two years) la possible. Knowledge of 
Dutch fs not required. 

Solary soala: f 36.600,— to f 63.000,— 

« 10000.— to $ 16000,— 

£ 4260.— to £ 8200,— 
par annum gross; the starting position 
on ths scale will be determined on the 
basis of ege and experience. 



House of Commons library 
Research Division 

Statistician/ 

Economist 

A graduate Is required (or a post as Library 
Clerk or Senior Library Clerk to carry out research 
(or Members of Parliament; participate In the gen* 
era l work of a busy legislative library ; and provide 
responsible end Impartial assistance over a wide 
range of current affaire. 

. The post Is open to men and women aged under 
37 with a good honours or post-graduate degree. 
Subjects should Inolude stailslloa, preferably com- 
bined with economics ; but graduates In economics 
alone, or those in whose' degrees economics played 
a substantial part, will be considered, 

FINAL YEAR STUDENTS may apply. 

' . SALARY: Library Clerk, E1.287-E2.107 ; Senior 
Library Clerk (aged 2B Qr above), £2,319-E3,77B. 
Starting salary may be above minimum. Night duty 
allowance of qp to E416 where applicable. Promotion 
prospects. Non-contrlbutary pension. 

... W 2 ,TE t0 CM 1 Service Commission, Al ancon 
Link,. Basingstoke, Hants., or telephone BASING- 
STOKE 29222, ext. 500 or LONDON 01-734 8464 (24- 


STOKE 29222, ext. 500 or LONDON 01-734 8464 (24- 
hour ■".Aneafone"- aervloe), lor application form, 
quoting 7063/71. Closing dale 16th February, 1971. 


SURREY COUNTY 

t COUNTY LIBRARY 
s* AamMM; no. invited from 

• quJwiBd, paraou for lha 

_ , Mkxwd post*' -in (he 

Counly Library 

1. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

HEADQUARTEHS, ESHER 
SMB AP.,4. S1.77«2,te5 plus 
E80 London. Allowance. ■ 

*2. BRANCH LIBRARIAN 

MOLES EY, ESHpR 

'■""awfa 

: 4. ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN • ' 

LGATHfiRHEAD 
■B. ASSISTANT US UAH IAN ' 

.... dorKinq 

*«. CHILDREN'S LIBRARIAN • 

. ■■ ■ E6HER 

% ASSISTANT C(0HARIAM * 

.. , ..BTAiNEs 

' v*r on 'pie'UBraitMi’s 
aptfe, ; 

, ei .030 -ii »f»6/Et,T7S 

pfo# fiafi London Allowance ,«her6 

• • BtefaeVjPMl te- Biiblecl 'to a. 
re»p^f»[bnrty w aJLl AiB twaib. . 

1 ““ * 


r r r r r r r — f — r 


: 10 ND0N TOR0UGH Of 

. EducalioJi Deparlment— Libraries Division ! 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN 

Salary ; Special Grade (Librarians) 21,128 to £1,860 'per 
Bnntim inoLudfng.Lqpdoft; Weighting. " 

■ Ohgjfefbrf! Librarian; preferred (minim inn. slarling salary 
*■ 21.605); but. candidates holding pari i| ol lha 1 Library 
Association. Examfnatlon ^ (iqinlhiUm starling salary . 
£1,407) will also be qonsJdSredt, 

- Progress beybnd the Bar’ (£1,805 Inclusive), .will be de- . 
pendent upon the hdlder of.the poat ibslng a Chartered 

iibtpfian.- ' ' ;v;'. '■ 

Tha paraoh-appolhtad Will aaiurne duties initially at the 
modern.Cheam Branoh library; ,.-f * • ,-j ' . ... 

Ftjjlher iAlprmatldn .and epplicflllon forma (returnable - 
..within 14 days of ihe first- appearance bl thlq Advertise- i 
ment) . obtainable from Roy Smith, F.L.A., Borough ' 
Librarian, Central Library, Manor Park Road, Siilton! . 
Surrey. .( .y ; ... •• ■; . • . t . . 

. . j \ T, M. H. Scott, ' ., 

•'..V • •- -Principal Chjel Ofllaer, ' 















